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PREFACE. 


TT  was  my  fortune  some  time  ago  to  hear  a  dis- 
A  tinguished  dignitary  of  the  Church  preach  on  the 
question  of  the  permanent  importance  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  preacher  evidently  seemed  to  think 
that  the  permanent  element  was  not  very  large.  The 
earlier  history  of  pre-Mosaic  times  was  largely 
mythical  and  allegorical ;  the  history  of  the  later 
kingdom  was  very  inaccurate,  when  tested  by  newly 
discovered  records,  and  was  at  best  but  the  story  of 
an  obscure  nationality  of  Western  Asia,  dwelling 
under  the  shadow  of  great  imperial  powers.  I  won- 
dered what  was  left;  but  when  the  preacher  said  that 
there  was  one  book  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
answered  in  a  marked  way  to  the  cravings  of  the 
present  day,  I  at  once  guessed  that  he  meant  the 
Psalter,  alike  precious  to  cottager  and  to  philosopher, 
to  every  type  of  men  age  after  age.  My  guess,  how- 
ever, was  wrong;  it  was  not  the  Psalter,  it  was 
Ecclesiastes,  a  book  which  answered  strikingly  to  the 
pessimistic  tendencies  of  the  present  age.  That 
Ecclesiastes  is  really  pessimistic  we  are  not  at  all 
prepared  to  admit,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  the  question :  that  the  pre-Mosaic  story  is  un- 
historic,  however  much  reckless  writers  have  urged  it, 
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and  however  many  unstable  readers  have  weakly 
acquiesced,  is  a  statement  which,  as  fresh  and  fresh 
discoveries  pour  in,  we  think  the  neo-critical  school — 
votaries  of  a  science  often  falsely  so-called — will  seek 
more  and  more,  as  time  goes  on,  to  fence  about  wTith 
numerous  limiting  conditions.  Who  was  the  French 
savant  who  said  "I  cannot  be  so  credulous  as  to  be 
unbelieving "  ?  After  such  books  as,  for  example,  Dr. 
Hommel's  recent  wrork,  one  feels  disposed  to  ask,  On 
which  side  is  the  credulity  ? 

But  now  what  of  the  later  history,  the  period 
where  the  Bible  story  is  paralleled  and  faced  w7ith 
records  which  the  last  few7  generations  have  seen  un- 
earthed from  the  repose  of  millenniums  ?  How  far 
has  the  credibility  of  the  Bible  story  been  strength- 
ened or  shaken  by  the  discovery  of  the  records 
yielded  by  the  mounds  which  once  wTere  cities  by  the 
Tigris  or  Euphrates  ?  Let  it  be  remembered,  before 
any  answer  is  attempted,  how  absolutely  and  essenti- 
ally different  is  ihe  aim,  the  purpose,  the  intention, 
of  the  Bible  story  and  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
The  former  is  the  record  of  a  tiny  and  isolated 
nation,  and  that  record  not  mainly,  or  even  primarily, 
annalistic,  but  a  setting  forth  of  the  development  of 
God's  purpose  as  shewn  in  the  history  of  Israel,  as 
that  purpose  grew  to  a  broader  horizon.  The  Assy- 
rian tablets,  except  when  they  are  simply  annalistic, 
mere  lists  of  years  receiving  their  designations  from 
their  eponyms,  or  a  bare  list  of   campaigns,   year   by 
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year,  are  largely  boastful  self-glorifications  by  mon- 
arch after  monarch  on  his  victories.  We  are  then 
led  to  one  or  two  important  thoughts,  which  must  be 
kept  well  in  sight  in  every  comparison. 

In  the  first  place,  Israel  and  Judah,  when  once 
they  became  vassals  of  Assyria,  were,  save  for  the 
telling  position  they  held  by  the  threshold  of  Egypt, 
but  unimportant  factors  in  the  "high  politics"  of  the 
time — merely  pawns  on  the  imperial  chess-board. 
What  we  may  expect  to  learn  of  Israel  and  Judah 
from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  is  the  light  in  which 
they  were  viewed  in  the  imperial  politics  of  the  day, 
what  the}'  contributed  to  the  development  of  imperial 
schemes ;  in  no  sense  can  we  look  for  enlightenment 
as  to  the  growth  of  Israelite  or  Juda?an  national  life, 
in  its  inner  aspects.  The  religion  of  Christ  overthrew 
Imperial  Rome  and  her  gods ;  yet,  if  we  look  to 
heathen  writers  during  the  period  from  the  dawn  of 
Christianity  to  the  age  of  Constantine,  how  little  save 
mere  glimpses  do  we  gain  of  the  unceasing  contest. 
If  one  had  to  write  a  history  of  the  struggle  between 
Christianity  and  heathenism  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  drawn  from  heathen  writers  only,  how 
strangely  fragmentary  would  be  the  result.  Yet  that 
struggle  was  a  fiercer,  a  more  continuoits,  a  more 
critical  one,  than  all  the  wars  of  the  legions.  So, 
too,  if  we  try  to  write  a  history  of  Israel  from 
Assyrian  sources  only.  Putting  all  the  personal  arro- 
gance out   of    the    way,    the    writers    of    those   records 
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were    utterly    unconscious   as   to   what   the  important 
issues  of  their  times  really  were. 

But   there    is    a   further   point   of   contrast,  which 
goes  deeper  still  to  the  root  of   the  matter,  and  that 
is  the  candour  of  the  Bible,  which  sets  forth  for  us 
the    weaknesses   and   failings,   as   well   as  the   virtues 
and  noblenesses,  of  the  saints  of   old.       How   plainly 
are  we  told  of   the  shortcomings  in  various  guise  of 
Noah  and  Abraham  and  Jacob,   of  Moses,   of    Eli,   of 
David,  and  of  many  and  subsequent  kings  of  his  race, 
and  even  of  Elijah.     Of  what  use  would   the  history 
of  Israel  be  to  us  in  our  struggles  now  if  the  figures 
were    set    before    us    like    mediaeval    saints    in   some 
Acta  Sanctorum  ?     Yet  the  boastfulness  of  the  Assy- 
rian   inscriptions    is    as    prominent    a    fact    as    their 
cruelty.     Vain  to  look  there  for  any  expression  of  re- 
gret for  fault  or  mistake,  any  confession  of   disaster, 
any  recognition  of  what  would  now  be  called  a  broad 
and  liberal  imperial   policy.     Victories    are    magnified, 
unsuccessful  efforts  are  minimised,  disasters  are  ignored, 
as  is  well  exemplified  by  Sennacherib's  silence  as   to 
the    catastrophe    which    befell    him    on    his    Judaean 
campaign.     Thus  the  demonstrated  antecedents  of  the 
two  witnesses  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  in  any 
comparison. 

If  now  it  is  asked  to  what  general  results  we  are 
led  by  comparing  the  Bible  story  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah  with  the  statement  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  we  note  in   the    first   place   that   we   are 
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met  with  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  variation  in 
chronology  between  the  two.  Of  this  we  have  spoken 
at  some  length,  and  we  would  only  repeat  here  that 
we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  rule  absolutely  as  to 
what  is  the  true  solution.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  are  some  errors  in  the  numerals  in  the  Bible 
account;  it  is  conceivable,  too,  that  fresh  Assyrian  dis- 
coveries may  modify  the  results  already  obtained  ;  or 
it  may  be  that  a  fuller  knowledge  will  put  a  new 
colour  on  the  Bible  story,  such  as  for  example  to 
justify  us  in  assuming  the  existence  of  co-regnant 
monarchs  besides  Uzziah  and  Jotham. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  scholars  now  are 
too  eager  to  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  the 
Roman  father  in  Horace  with  his  advice  to  his  son — ■ 
"  Quocunque  modo  rem."  "  Put  forward  some  solution" 
is  their  cry,  and  yet,  in  not  a  few  cases,  a  solution, 
save  as  a  mere  shot  at  a  venture,  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  unattainable.  We  prefer  to 
say,  Let  us  keep  our  judgment  in  abeyance  and  wait. 

On  turning  from  the  chronology  to  the  history 
generally,  we  meet  with  a  very  different  result.  We 
must  indeed  remember  the  totally  different  aim  and 
the  totally  different  character  of  the  two  sets  of  re- 
cords ;  but,  due  regard  being  had  to  this,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
have  yielded  a  most  striking  confirmation  of  the  Bible 
story;  they  have  shewn  the  connection  of  events 
which  at   times   was   not   always   evident;   they   have 
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filled  up  gaps,  and  so  given  a  greater  coherence  to 
the  story;  they  have  in  some  cases  cleared  up  diffi- 
culties where  aforetime  the  Bible  was  accused  of  in- 
accuracy. 

It  is  partly  with  the  view  of  developing  this 
thought  that  the  present  essay  has  been  written.  If 
it  is  true  that  "  whatsoever  things  were  written  afore- 
time were  written  for  our  learning,"  and  that  in  the 
history  of  Israel  may  be  traced  the  growing  de- 
velopment of  God's  purpose,  put  on  record  for  us 
that  we  may  study  that  purpose,  then  it  becomes 
an  imperative  duty  to  study  it  in  the  fullest  light 
that  is  obtainable.  It  surely  is  self-evident  that,  if 
the  Bible  record  is  a  Divinely  appointed  gift,  then, 
whatever  view  we  take  of  the  human  casket  in  which 
the  jewel  is  enshrined,  the  working  out  of  the  Divine 
purpose  will  be  all  the  more  clearly  seen,  the  more 
that  fresh  evidence  is  brought  to  bear. 

For  the  details  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  I  have 
been  mainly  indebted,  it  almost  goes  without  saying, 
to  that  mine  for  many  students,  Dr.  Eberhard  Schrader's 
great  work  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old 
Testament*  Ass\7riology,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  a 
rapidly  growing  science,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  next  generation  will  be  privileged  to  see  a 
vast  advance  in  our  knowledge  all  along  the  line. 

*  This  has  been  used  in  Professor  Whitehouse's  English  translation  of 
the  second  enlarged  German  edition.  The  pages  cited  in  the  following 
essay  are  those  of  the  English  edition,  no*  those  of  the  German  edition 
ndted  in  its  margin. 
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For  the  special  purpose  in  view,  few  periods  could 
be  chosen  so  full  of  suggestiveness.  There  are  some 
epochs  in  the  history  of  Israel  when  it  must  have 
seemed,  humanly  speaking,  as  if  the  fate  of  the 
dynasty,  and  sometimes  even  that  of  the  nation,  hung 
on  a  thread.  Put  the  idea  of  an  ever- watching  Pro- 
vidence out  of  the  matter,  and  how  hopeless  must 
have  seemed  the  chance  of  the  house  of  David,  when 
only  a  babe  of  a  year  old  remained,  as .  against  the 
strong-handed  and  unscrupulous  Athaliah.  Again,  put 
the  thought  of  Providence  away,  and  how  poor  must 
the  chance  have  seemed  for  the  survival  of  the  nation 
when  the  demand  of  Sennacherib  for  the  surrender 
of  Jerusalem  was  defied.  Truly  God  fulfils  Himself 
in  many  ways. 

Even  had  the  story  of  Hezekiah  been  simply  that 
of  some  warlike  chieftain,  fighting  desperately,  even 
while  apparently  hopelessly,  it  would  have  been  a 
marvellously  enthralling  one.  How  full  of  the  in- 
tensest  human  pathos  are  such  stories  as  those  of 
Hereward,  or  William  the  Silent,  or  Hofer.  Yet  in 
Hezekiah  and  his  city,  around  which  such  myriad 
memories  circle,  we  have  all  this  and  infinitely  more. 
We  see  across  the  long  line  of  centuries  an  element 
of  the  Divine  work  in  clearest  manifestation,  the 
faithfulness  and  omnipotence  of  God  unmistakeably 
shewn.  m 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  portraiture  of 
Hezekiah  stood  out  more  plainly  in  individual  charac- 
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teristics.  We  have  called  attention  elsewhere  to  the 
difference  between  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings 
in  the  matter  of  biography;  but  though  the  latter 
is  in  no  sense,  save  for  Elijah  and  Elisha,  a  living 
portrait  gallery  like  the  former,  yet  there  is  no  lack 
of  definiteness  in  what  is,  after  all,  of  the  supremest 
importance — the  presence  of  the  Divine  hand  shaping 
the  course  of  history. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  in  a  general  way 
the  materials  on  which  we  must  rely  for  the  period 
we  are  considering. 

a.  The  historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament: 

2  Kings  18-20. 

2  Chron.  29-32. 

Isaiah  36—38. 
As  we  have  explained,  the  histories  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  treat  the  matter  with  such  different  purposes, 
that  there  is  much  in  each  which  is  not  found  in  the 
other.  The  chapters  of  Isaiah,  however,  cited  above,  do 
not  materially  differ  from  the  account  in  the  Kings,  the 
"  writing  of  Hezekiah  "  being  the  chief  thing  peculiar  to 
the  former. 

b.  The  prophetical  and  poetical  Books  of  the   Old  Testament  r 

For  the  condition  of  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  an  abundance  of  light  may  be  got 
from  the  prophecies  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  The  latter  is 
indeed  said  (Hos.  1.  1)  to  prophesy  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  can  only  have  been  at 
the  beginning  of  it,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
fall  of  Samaria,  which  took  place  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah,  is  not  referred  to.  For  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
itself,  we  have  the  prophecies  of  Micah  and  Isaiah. 

Of  course  .to  those  who  accept  the  theory  of  a  deutero- 

Isaiah  and  a  trito-Isaiah,  ihe  "word  "Isaiah"   will  need 

■"-■".       defining.       \Ve  venture  to.  hope   that  our  Appendix   will 
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not  bo  without  its  use,  in  which  we  have  sought  to  shew 
in  a  broad  general  way  on  what  grounds  educated  Christian 
men  and  women  may  still  hold  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
is  one  and  undivided. 

The   Psalms  which  probably  refer  to  our  period  are  43, 
47,  48,  76. 
c.  Literary  sources  external  to  the  Bible  : 

Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  13—  x.  2. 

Herodotus,  IT.   Ill;  which  Josephus  himself  refers  to. 

Ecclus.  48.  17—25. 

D.  Testimony  of  the   Assyrian  monuments: 

Of  these  what  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  arc 
the  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Taylor  Cylinder,  detailing  the  events  of  the  Phoenician, 
Philistine,  and  Judasan  campaigns.  This  account  we  have 
cited  at  length  from  the  rendering  of  Dr.   Schrader. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  wish  to  say  that  one 
class  of  readers  has  been  specially  before  my  mind  in 
writing  the  following  pages ;  I  mean  those  readers 
who,  without  making  any  pretensions  to  Hebrew 
scholarship,  are  still  keenly  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  and  who,  while  pro- 
foundly believing  that  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  the  Divine  oracles,  yet  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  fresh  light  thereon  as  it  arises,  that 
they  confuse  not  passing  views  of  the  Truth  with 
that  which  is  the  Truth  indeed. 


K.  S. 


Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
August  2  b  1897. 
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GHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY.—  REIGNS   OF    UZZIAII,   JOTHAM,    AHAZ. 

fpHE  most  critical  period  through  which  the  Daviclic  dynasty, 
-■-  in  its  rule  over  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  ever  passed,  was 
when  the  only  surviving  male  of  the  line  was  a  baby  in  arms, 
and  a  resolute  strong-handed  woman  of  an  alien  race,  and  a 
votary  of  Baal,  seemed  to  have  absorbed  all  power  into  her 
own  hands.  Yet  the  source  of  the  whole  evil  was  not  far  to 
seek.  The  ill-starred  marriage  of  a  son  of  the  God-fearing 
Jehoshaphat  with  a  daughter  of  the  idolatrous  Ahab  and 
Jezebel — a  daughter  in  whom  we  can  trace  her  unflinching 
and  unscrupulous  mother  much  more  than  her  weak  and 
vacillating  father — wrought  mischief  which  it  took  generations 
to  undo.  Jehu's  crusade  against  Baal-worship  was  purely 
destructive,  and  neither  the  religious  nor  the  political  position 
of  kings  like  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  could  be  regained  all  at 
once.  Although  the  patriotic  intervention  of  Jehoiada  rescued 
the  dynasty,  and  not  the  dynasty  only,  but  the  nation,  still 
it  was  long  before  the  old  footing  could  be  regained.  Two 
successive  kings  of  Judah,  Joash  and  Amaziah,  were  assassi- 
nated by  their  servants ;  but  this  did  not  lead,  as  in  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  to  the  establishment  of   a  new  dynasty, 
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for  in  each  case  the  son  of  the  murdered  king  succeeded  to 
the  throne ;  and  in  the  former  case  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
the  new  king  slew  those  who  had  conspired  against  his  father  ; 
while  in  the  latter  case,  that  of  Uzziah,  we  are  told  that  "  all 
the  people  of  Judah  "  took  him  and  made  him  king.  Both 
of  these  facts  point  unmistakeably  to  the  firm  hold  which  the 
House  of  David  had  recovered  over  the  hearts  and  loyalty 
of  the  people. 

With  the  age  of  Uzziah  a  new  state  of  things  is  seen.  He 
waged  successful  wars  against  various  powerful  foes.  He  won 
back  the  port  of  Elath  from  the  Edomites,  whence  Solomon's 
fleet  of  merchantmen  had  traded  to  Ophir,  and  where  Jehosha- 
phat  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  do  the  like.  Uzziah, 
to  whom  so  large  a  share  of  material  prosperity  was  given, 
doubtless  did  not  fortify  so  important  a  depot  without  making 
good  use  of  it.  The  Book  of  Chronicles  tells  us  further  of 
successful  wars  against  Arabians  in  the  south,  and  of  the  sub- 
mission, even  if  there  were  no  war,  of  the  fierce  border-nation 
of  the  Ammonites  on  the  east.  There  is,  moreover,  very  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  Moabites,  too,  had  been  tributary 
to  Uzziah.  Besides  all  this,  the  power  of  the  Philistines  on  the 
west  was  broken,  the  fortifications  of  three  of  their  strongest 
towns,  Gath,  Jabneh,  and  Ashdod,  being  rased,  and  Jewish 
fortresses  built  in  their  country.  The  Chronicler  adds  that 
Uzziah's  army  amounted  to  a  force  of  307,500  men,  led  by 
2,600  officers  ;  and  we  can  clearly  see  that  under  his  rule  the 
external  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  reached  a  pitch  it  had  not 
attained  since  the  disruption  of  the  Northern  tribes. 

Thus  far  the  Bible  story — but  as  it  is  too  much  the  fashion 
to  depreciate  the  evidence  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  not  as 
overpowered  by  weightier  evidence,  but  as  inconveniently  con- 
flicting with  this  or  that  theory,  we  will  briefly  mention  a 
detail  taken  from  a  different  source,  to  which  we  shall  subse- 
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quently  refer.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  story  in 
the  Book  of  Kings,  whatever  cause  there  be  for  the  variation, 
Uzziah  is  generally  called  Azariah.  Now  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser,  of  whom  we  must  again  speak, 
occurs  a  mention  of  Az-ri-ja-hu  Ja-u-da-ai,  that  is,  Azariah  the 
Judaean.  "We  waive  the  chronological  difficulty  for  the  present, 
for  of  this  we  must  speak  by-and-bye,  and  assume  that  in 
the  Azrijahu  of  the  inscriptions  we  have  the  Azariah  of  the 
Bible.  Now  Tiglath-pileser  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign 
attacked  Hamath,  and  in  due  course  took  it,  and  in 
Assyrian  fashion  deported  its  inhabitants  elsewhere.  Refer- 
ence is  there  made  to  Azariah,  that  is,  if  the  identification 
is  well  founded.  On  the  more  perfect  tablet  it  is  said  that 
Hamath  and  other  towns  "  in  their  faithlessness  revolted  to 
Azrijahu."*  On  the  other  tablet,  which  is  very  imperfect, 
there  may  be  a  reference  to  Azrijahu  as  a  tributary.!  This 
last  point  is  somewhat  doubtful,  and  may  even  be  a  piece  of 
empty  brag.  Anyhow,  the  striking  fact  remains  that  while 
the  Assyrians  chastised  Hamath,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  no 
similar  statement  about  Azariah  (Uzziah).  Presumably  his 
power  was  too  strongly  established  to  be  needlessly  meddled 
with.  Moreover,  in  the  long  list  of  the  princes  who  did 
homage  to  the  great  king  in  the  following  year,  there  is  no 
mention  of  Uzziah,  though  we  meet  with  the  familiar  names 
of  Menahem  of  Samaria,  and  Eezin  of  Damascus.  The  only 
conclusion  possible  is  obvious. 

Like  a  wise  general,  Uzziah  looked  carefully  to  his  defences. 
The  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  were  strengthened  by  towers 
at  various  points  and  by  mechanical  appliances  "  invented 
by  cunning  men,"  and  great  store  of  weapons  offensive  and 
defensive  were  laid  up  for  the  army.  Yet  he  was  no  mere 
soldier ;  "  he  loved  husbandry  "  we  are  told,  and  did  much 

*  Schroder,  1. 212.  t  lb.,  210. 
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to  advance  it ;  wells  were  dug,  towers  built,  vineyards  tended. 
All  his  prosperity  seemed  assured ;  God  had  prospered  him 
in  all  things,  till  his  heart  was  lifted  up  to  transgress  God's 
law.  He  sought  to  assume  the  priestly  duty  of  burning 
incense  in  the  Holy  Place,  and  while  he  strove  with  the  priests 
who  withstood  him,  God  smote  him,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
power  and  fame,  with  leprosy,  thus  compelling  him  to  cease 
from  all  exercise  of  royalty,  and  all  association  with  others, 
and  even  from  entry  into  the  Temple.  Accordingly  his  son 
Jotham  acted  as  regent  in  his  stead. 

Besides  the  regal  power,  there  are  three  other  factors 
entering  into  the  national  life,  to  which  we  must  briefly  refer. 
The  relative  power  of  the  priesthood  to  the  throne,  seems 
now  to  have  perceptibly  increased  on  that  of  older  times  ; 
doubtless  the  successful  revolution  brought  about  by  Jehoiada 
may  have  led  worldly  and  ambitious  members  of  the  priestly 
order  to  magnify  unduly  the  claims  of  their  office,  and  to 
become  too  much  a  self-seeking  faction  rather  than  true 
ministers  of  the  Sanctuary. 

Again,  the  prophets  seem  now  to  take  a  larger  share  in 
moulding  the  nation  than  heretofore.  Gradually  and  indirectly 
and  with  but  imperfect  recognition  of  what  their  work  was 
to  do  for  Israel,  these  holy  men  of  old  who  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  brought  the  nation  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  realization  of  God's  ancient  and  perpetual 
purpose,  the  vision  of  the  theocratic  king,  the  anointed  heir 
of  David's  throne.  But  the  earlier  prophets,  even  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  left  no  written  record  behind  them.  In  or  about 
the  time  of  Uzziah  comes  the  change ;  a  more  tangible  and 
abiding  form  of  teaching  was  required.  The  earliest  of  the 
prophets  whose  writings  we  possess  is,  we  believe,  Joel,  who 
probably  may  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Joash ;  but  Amos 
certainly  prophesied    in  the  reign  of    Uzziah,    with   Hosea 
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apparently  somewhat  later,  and  Micah  later  still.  The  pro- 
phetic career  of  Isaiah  mainly  falls  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaz 
and  Hezekiah.  A  comparison  of  these  records  pictures  as 
in  a  mirror  the  religious  and  social  and  political  life  of 
Israel  in  the  8th  century  B.C. 

It  is  true  that  Amos  and  Hosea  mainly  address  them- 
selves to  the  Northern  Kingdom,  but  it  is  clear  that  whatever 
the  difference  may  have  been  in  the  two  kingdoms,  it  was 
one  of  degree  only.  It  is  true  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  strong  in  the  possession  of  a  dynasty  which  held  together 
the  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  of  a  central  shrine  at  which 
Jehovah  was  worshipped,  whereas  no  such  dynastic  or  religious 
tie  served  as  the  life-blood  of  Israel ;  still  both  the  allusions 
of  the  prophets  and  the  direct  statements  of  the  historians 
shew  that  evil  was  everywhere.  The  priests  are  denounced 
in  such  language  as  was  used  by  Wyclif  or  Luther  of  the 
corrupt  priesthood  of  their  day ;  the  prophets  to  whom  God 
had  given  the  gift  of  utterance,  to  be  used  for  His  glory  and 
the  benefit  of  His  people,  prostituted  the  gift  as  a  thing  to 
be  sold  to  the  best  bidder,  regardless  of  what  error  their 
teaching  might  bring  with  it. 

There  remained  the  princes,  the  great  nobles,  the  obvious 
and  natural  check  on  the  corruptions  of  the  throne,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  steadfast  defenders  of  its  rights.  Yet 
Hosea  and  Amos  do  but  paint  for  us  a  corrupt  and 
oppressive  plutocracy,  luxurious  as  Romans  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  grasping  and  cruel  as  mediaeval  German  barons, 
equally  devoid  of  patriotism,  manly  honour,  or  the  fear  of 
God.  Clearly,  whatever  brighter  gleams  there  may  have 
been,  the  picture  of  the  class  as  a  whole  is  black.  The 
best  hopes  of  the  nation  plainly  lay  in  the  personality  of 
the  king  himself,  and  of  his  chief  advisers,  themselves,  as 
a  rule,  and  almost  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  prophets. 
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"We  return  to  Uzziah.  How  long  his  life  of  seclusion 
as  a  leper  lasted  we  cannot  say,  nor  whether  we  are  meant  to 
include  in  Jotham's  "  reign "  of  sixteen  years  his  regency 
as  well  as  his  reign.  The  Biblical  chronology,  and  that  of 
the  inscriptions,  seem  hopelessly  discordant  here,  and  perhaps  it 
is  best  to  assume  that  Jotham's  reign  as  actual  king  was  very 
short.  Xot  improbably  he  died  in  the  year  after  his  father, 
in  which  case  the  various  things  recorded  of  him  in  the 
Chronicles  must  be  referred  to  his  regency.  He  waged  a 
successful  campaign  against  the  Ammonites,  and  indulged 
largely  in  building  schemes,  both  on  the  Temple  and  the 
fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  cities  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  and  "castles  and  towers"  in  the  forests.  The 
reigns  of  the  father  and  son  may,  in  their  essential  features,  be 
considered  as  one.  Strong,  wise,  and  successful  kings,  they 
sustained  the  glory  of  their  nation,  though  beneath  the  sur- 
face lay  evils,  which  two  reforming  kings,  the  second  more 
thorough  even  than  the  first,  could  curb  but  not  eradicate. 

Towards  the  end  of  Jotham's  reign,  dark  clouds  began 
to  shew  themselves  on  the  horizon ;  the  alliance  of  Rezin 
of  Damascus  and  Pekah  of  Samaria  was  to  work  disaster 
to  Judah,  but  ruin  to  themselves.  It  needed  but  the  pre- 
sence on  the  throne  of  Judah  of  a  weak  and  foolish  king 
to  bring  the  disaster  to  a  head.  Humble  obedience  to  the 
command  of  God,  through  His  prophet,  would  have  carried 
the  nation  through  the  trouble  ;  a  bold  and  resolute  resis- 
tance with  suitable  allies  might  have  delayed  it.  Ahaz  took 
neither  course,  he  called  in  the  help  of  Assyria.  We  shall 
briefly  sketch  in  a  subsequent  chapter  the  occasions  of  con- 
tact of  the  great  empire  with  Israel  and  Judah,  here  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  save  for  the  very  suspicious  reference 
to  Uzziah  as  a  tributary,  we  have  in  the  action  of  Ahaz, 
the  first  direct  association  of  Assyria  and  Judah. 
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Ahaz  had  to  face  the  hostile  alliance  of  Samaria  and 
Damascus,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  towards  the 
end  of  his  father's  reign,*  but  this  attack,  at  any  rate  in 
the  amount  of  success  it  achieved,  is  distinctly  referred  by 
Scripture  to  his  apostasy  from  the  God  of  his  fathers.  He 
revived  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  offered,  perhaps  as  a  des- 
perate expedient  to  avert  the  impending  storm,  his  children 
to  Moloch,  seeking,  in  the  extremity  of  his  need,  the  help 
of  wizards  and  necromancers,  though  Isaiah,  the  prophet  of 
Jehovah,  stood  by  to  guide  him  aright. 

The  peril  was  imminent,  the  troops  of  Pekah  slew  his 
people  with  very  great  slaughter,  and  200,000  captives  with 
spoil  in  abundance  were  carried  off  to  Samaria,  though  re- 
stored to  liberty  in  obedience  to  the  indignant  protest  of 
the  prophet  Oded.  The  troops  of  Eezin,  moreover,  had  been 
busy  in  the  South  and  regained  Elath,  which  was  now 
reoccupied  by  the  Edomites.  f  These  last,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity when  their  enemy  was  distressed,  had  made  raids 
on  Judah  and  carried  off  captives,  while  the  Philistines 
had  seized  numerous  cities  in  the  low  country  (Shephelah), 
and  in  the  south  country  (Negeb),  and  occupied  them. 
"  The  Lord  brought  Judah  low  because  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Israel"  (2  Chron.  28.  19).  But  the  two  chief  allies  had 
deeper  projects  than  merely  of  ravaging.  They  clearly  meant 
to  get  rid  of  the  house  of  David  and  dismember  the  king- 
dom. They  moved  their  forces  towards  Jerusalem,  but 
failed  to    capture    it.      At  this    moment   of  extreme  need, 

*  Sec  2  Kings  15.  30,  37.  We  offer  no  attempt  to  explain  the  "  twentieth  "  year  of 
Jotham,  who  (v.  33)  reigned  but  sixteen  years.  The  solution  suggested  that  the 
date  is  really  the  fourth  year  of  Ahaz  is  at  variance  with  2  Kings  17. 1. 

t  In  2  Kings  16.  6  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  reading  Edomites,  which  is 
that  of  the  Kri,  or  traditional  Hebrew  text,  supported  by  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  reading  "  Syrians  "  (A.V.  and  R.V.).  The  difference  between  the 
two  words  in  Hebrew  is  infinitesimal.  If  the  reading  "  Edomites  "  be  accepted,  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  read  in  the  first  clause  "restored  Elath  to  Edom." 
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when  the  hearts  of  Ahaz  and  of  his  people  were  shaken 
like  trees  before  the  wind,  comes  the  message  of  God  by 
Isaiah,  "  Fear  not,"  and  the  promise  that  spite  of  the  plans 
of  Syria  and  Israel,*  the  confederacy  should  come  to  naught. 

Ahaz,  with  the  obstinacy  that  so  often  accompanies 
weakness,  is  unmoved  by  Isaiah's  advice,  and,  in  either 
real  or  affected  dread,  refuses  to  ask  for  a  sign  from  God 
which  should  confirm  Isaiah's  declaration.  Still  the  sign  is 
given,  the  sign  of  the  Virgin  who  should  conceive  and 
bear  Immanu-El,  God  with  us.  Who  the  virgin  was  whom 
the  prophet  in  the  first  instance  had  in  his  mind,  we  can- 
not say,  or  how  far  the  prophet  himself  pictured  the 
fuller  Immanu-El,  of  whom  the  child  then  to  be  born 
was  a  foreshadowing.  The  sign  itself  in  its  primary  meaning 
is  simple  enough.  Before  that  child,  who  in  due  course 
will  be  born,  shall  emerge  from  babyhood,  the  two  enemies 
before  whom  you  are  now  trembling  shall  be  destroyed  by 
a  mightier  foe. 

Ahaz,  deaf  to  advice,  takes  the  fatal  plunge  and  appeals 
for  aid,  as  a  vassal  to  an  overlord,  to  Tiglath-pileser  :  "  I 
am  thy  servant  and  thy  son."  Needless  to  say,  vassalage  to 
an  Assyrian  king  implied  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  Ahaz 


*  The  E.V.  hardly  does  justice  to  the  Hebrew  in  the  "  let  us  make  a  breach  therein 
for  us."  Rather  is  it  "  let  us  cut  it  up  for  ourselves,"  partition  it,  in  fact.  The  new 
king  appointed  by  the  allies  was  to  be  one  Ben- Tabeal,  who  is  generally  held  to  be 
a  Syrian  soldier,  and  the  form  of  the  name  may  give  some  colour  to  this.  Yet  let  it 
be  noted  that  the  name  occurs  in  a  prophetic  declaration  of  Isaiah,  not  in  an  historic 
statement.  This  would  seem  to  give  some  special  significance  to  the  name.  Now 
on  the  general  view  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  it  hardly  seems  likely  that 
Pekah,  or  even  the  pa'r  of  allies,  would  have  set  up  a  new  king,  who  might  have  been 
disposed,  when  in  possession  of  so  strong  a  fortress  as  Jerusalem,  to  make  himself 
independent  of  those  who  appointed  him.  "What  would  be  likely,  a  priori,  would  be 
that  Pekah  would  seek  to  make  himself  king  of  the  whole  of  Israel,  shifting  his 
capital  from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem,  while  the  Syrians  helped  themselves  elsewhere. 
Now  a  view  anciently  held  was  that  Tabeal  was  merely  a  cryptogram  representing 
llemaliah,  so  that  the  son  of  Tabeal  is  simply  Pekah  himself.  An  undoubted  case 
of  a  cryptogram  in  the  Bible,  though  not  by  tae  same  method  as  t'-"  above,  is  the 
Sheshach  (=  Babel)  in  Jer.  25.  2*5 ;  51.  41. 
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had  to  strip  the  Temple  and  the  king's  house  of  the  treasures 
stored  up  therein.  Thus  immediate  deliverance  was  effected, 
but  Ahaz  had  thereby  made  Judah  to  be  a  vassal  state  in 
the  Assyrian  Empire.  The  Bible  tells  us  part  of  the  outcome 
of  the  story  in  a  few  curt  words,  "  The  king  of  Assyria  went 
up  against  Damascus  and  took  it,  and  carried  the  people  of 
it  captive  to  Kir  and  slew  Rezin"  (2  Kings  16.  9),  and, 
apparently  as  an  unconnected  fact,  that  Tiglath-pileser  ravaged 
the  dominions  of  Israel  in  the  north  and  beyond  the  Jordan, 
and  carried  off  the  inhabitants  to  Assyria  (2  Kings  15.  29). 

Now,  in  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser,  the  notice  of  the 
eleventh  year  of  this  king  speaks  of  a  campaign  against 
Philistia,  and  clearly  this  campaign  included  Israel.  The 
tablet,  though  mutilated,  seems  to  speak  of  Gilead  and  Abel- 
Beth-Maachah  (cf.  2  Kings  15.  29),  and  then  follows  "the 
land  Bit-Khumri  (=  Beth-Omri,  the  ordinary  name  for  Israel 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions)  the  distant  ....  the  whole  of 
its  inhabitants  together  with  their  property  I  deported  to 
Assyria,  Pekah  their  king  I  slew,  Hoshea  I  appointed  to  rule 
over  them."*  This  clearly  shews  that  the  campaign  of  this 
year  was  mainly  directed  against  Pekah.  Further,  the  tablets 
assign  the  campaigns  of  the  two  following  years  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  Damascus,  after  which  we  read  of  a  number  of 
princes  doing  homage  and  paying  tribute  to  the  great  king, 
including  Jehoahaz  (Ja-u-hazi)  of  Judah,f  who  is  thus  recog- 
nizing Assyrian  supremacy  as  the  price  for  help  against  Israel 
and  Syria.  The  Bible  does,  indeed,  speak  of  Pekah  as  slain 
in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Hoshea,  but  this  clearly  means, 
when  read  in  the  light  of  the  inscriptions,  that  Hoshea  was 
at   the  head  of   a  pro-Assyrian  faction  and  owed  his  king- 

*  Schrader,  1. 247. 

t  Of  course  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  Jehoahaz  we  must  understand  the 
Ahaz  of  the  Bible.  The  latter  name  may  have  been  a  convenient  abbreviation,  and 
possibly  the  piefix  of  the  sacred  name  may  have  been  removed  intentionally. 
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ship  to  his  submission  to  Assyria.  Some  remarks  on  this 
hopeless  chronological  puzzle  must  be  deferred  to  a  following 
chapter. 

The  help  of  the  great  king  has  been  sought  for  and 
obtained,  and  the  vassal  goes  to  Damascus  to  render  homage  to 
his  sovereign.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  David  ic 
king,  he  who  might  have  been  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the 
Christ  yet  to  be,  stands  face  to  face  with  the  king  who  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  world's  brute  force,  of  a  power  which 
far  above  all  the  great  powers  of  history  was  founded  in 
bloodshed.  A  further  result  of  the  visit  to  Damascus  was 
the  introduction  into  Jerusalem  of  a  foreign  altar,  of  which 
a  pattern  was  sent  by  Ahaz  to  Urijah  the  priest,  and  by  him 
built  according  to  the  pattern.  To  this  apostate  priest,  the 
apostate  king  gives  the  order  that  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifices  and  oblations  are  to  be  offered  on  this  altar,  and  the 
old  altar  of  the  Lord  which  Solomon  had  set  up  is  moved  out 
of  its  place  and  used  but  as  a  means  "to  enquire  by." 
Probably,  too,  we  may  see  a  reference  to  a  work  of  Ahaz 
in  the  account  of  the  abominations  which  Josiah  put  away. 
"He  took  away  the  horses  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had 
given  to  the  sun,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  ....  and  burnt  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire."* 
Of  course  these  may  have  been  set  up  by  Manasseh,  but  the 
following  verse  gives  much  colour  to  the  idea  that  this  was 
an  importation  by  Ahaz  on  his  visit  to  Damascus — "  the  altars 
that  were  on  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz  ....  did 
the  king  beat  down."  The  horses  of  the  sun  and  the  altars 
on  the  roof  point  unmistakeably  to  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  entered  so  largely  into  the  religion  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  "We  can  hardly  doubt  that  from 
the  same  source  was  derived  "  the  sun  dial  of  Ahaz,"  on 

*  2  Kings  23. 11. 
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which  the  sign  was  manifested  of  God's  promise  to  Hezekiah 
in  bis  sickness.  The  Assyrian  advance  in  science  must  have 
been  as  marvellous  to  the  mind  of  this  vassal  king  of  a  narrow 
realm,  as  their  material  forces  were  overwhelming. 

All  these  allusions  bring  Ahaz  very  plainly  before  us. 
A  rebel  against  his  God,  seeking  for  help  in  the  gods  and 
magic  of  the  heathen,  an  idolater,  yet  not  a  fierce  persecutor 
like  his  grandson  Manasseh,  devoid  of  strength  of  will  to 
grapple  with  fate,  he  closed  his  eyes  to  the  plainest  teaching  of 
God's  prophet,  and  had  not  God  raised  up  a  successor  cast  in 
a  different  mould,  the  nation  must,  humanly  speaking,  have 
drifted  to  its  doom  within  another  generation,  and  been  ab- 
sorbed amid  foreign  surroundings,  like  Samaria.  That,  spite 
of  all  that  had  characterized  the  sixteen  years  of  Ahaz's  reign, 
the  scene  could  have  been  so  completely  changed  under  Heze- 
kiah, reminds  us  that  God  did  not  cast  off  His  people,  whom 
He  foreknew.  If  the  nation  was  to  survive  as  a  nation  the 
fiery  crucible  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  more  than  one 
king  was  necessary  to  re-invigorate  the  nation  with  fresh  life 
in  the  true  faith  and  fear  of  God.  The  rule  of  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah,  in  spite  of  all  the  apostasy  of  the  kings  who 
came  after  them,  was  the  divinely  appointed  means  for  the 
abiding  life  of  a  true  spiritual  Israel. 


(  12  ) 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

IT  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  chapter  we  have 
studiously  abstained  from  giving  a  single  date.  The 
chronological  puzzle  is  so  great  in  the  period  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, that  we  preferred  to  put  the  broad  facts  of  the  case 
in  a  general  way  rather  than  give  the  current  dates  without 
comment  or  add  a  detailed  note  wherever  the  date  may  be 
open  to  doubt. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  besides  the  dates  given  in  the 
Bible,  we  have  also  those  from  the  Assyrian  monuments,  and, 
as  tilings  at  present  stand,  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  two  series,  though  for  certain  events,  such  as  the  fall  of 
Samaria  in  722  B.C.,  they  coincide. 

We  shall  speak  first  of  the  Biblical  system,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  for  the  period  from 
the  Disruption  to  the  fall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. 

Throughout  this  period,  by  a  kind  of  system  of  double- 
entry  as  it  were,  each  king  of  both  kingdoms  is  introduced 
by  the  well-known  formula,  fixing  the  date  of  his  accession 
relatively  to  the  reign  of  the  contemporaneous  monarch  of 
the  other  kingdom,  with  the  length  of  his  subsequent  reign. 
It  is  thus  minutely  elaborated,  and  it  is  necessary  to  cause 
as  little  disarrangement  as  possible.  A  certain  amount  of 
modification  must  be  conceded,  yet  it  is  important  to  note 
that  if  this  be  done,  we  still  leave  the  synchronism ;  the 
relations  of  the  two  kingdoms  with  Assyria  and  with  other 
nations  would  be  unaff  acted. 
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It  must  be  allowed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Biblical 
reckoning  is  not  altogether  consistent  with  itself.  Since  the 
length  of  the  reign  of  each  king  in  both  kingdoms  is  given, 
the  total  reckoning  from  the  Disruption  to  the  fall  of  Samaria 
should  give  the  same  for  both  kingdoms.  Yet,  if  we  reckon 
by  the  kings  of  Judah  we  get  a  total  of  255  years,  if  by  that 
of  Israel  only  241  years.  We  might  reconcile  the  two  by  sup- 
posing interregna  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  after  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II.  and  Pekah.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any 
direct  Biblical  evidence  for  this  view,  we  prefer  to  believe 
that  there  were  periods  of  associated  sovereignty  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  in  which  the  period  reigned  conjointly  is 
assigned  to  both  kings.  Thus  Jotham  was  regent  for  his 
father  Uzziah,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  regency 
is  included  in  the  reckoning  of  his  reign. 

"We  will  take  a  couple  of  instances  to  shew  that  some  change 
is  necessary  in  the  dates  of  the  period  now  before  us.  In 
2  Kings  15.  1,  we  are  told  that  Azariah  (Uzziah)  began  to 
reign  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  II.  But  Jeroboam  reigned 
for  41  years  (2  Kings  14.  23),  and  therefore  he  died  in  the 
14th  year  of  Uzziah.  Yet  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeroboam 
did  not  come  to  the  throne  till  the  38th  year  of  Uzziah, 
though  2  Kings  14.  29  would  lead  us  to  suppose  he  succeeded 
in  due  course. 

Hoshea  is  said  (2  Kings  15.  30)  to  have  come  to  the 
throne  in  the  20th  year  of  Jotham.  Yet  Jotham  is  said  only 
to  have  reigned  1G  years  (v.  33).  One  example  more  may 
suffice.  Hoshea  slew  his  predecessor  in  the  reign  of  Jotham, 
yet  his  accession  is  referred  to  the  12  th  year  of  Ahaz 
(2  Kings  17.  1). 

"What  the  true  explanation  of  these  and  the  like  difficulties 
is,  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  say,  and  it  is  much  better 
not  to  indulge  in  premature  theorizings.    "We  can  well  believe 
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that  God,  in  preserving  for  us  the  records  of  His  chosen  nation, 
not  as  a  means  of  satisfying  historical  investigation,  but  to 
shew  the  gradual  working  out  of  His  purpose,  allowed  the 
human  element  to  shew  its  fallibility  in  these  minor  details, 
so  that  we  have  errors  of  fact  in  points  not  affecting  the 
main  issue. 

When  we  compare  the  Hebrew  and  the  Assyrian  records 
what  we  find  may  be  broadly  put  thus.  The  latter,  it  is 
true,  add  a  multiplicity  of  details  which  fill  in  the  picture, 
bub  in  their  general  historic  outline  strikingly  confirm  the 
Bible  story,  as  we  shall  shew  in  a  later  chapter.  Yet  as  regards 
the  dates,  we  must  allow  at  once  that  the  two  systems  cannot 
be  brought  to  coincide. 

It  will  be  well  therefore  before  proceeding  any  further 
to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Assyrian 
Chronology  has  been  built  up.  Among  the  Assyrian  tablets 
in  the  British  Museum  are  several  containing  lists  of  officers, 
each  appointed  for  one  year,  and  giving  his  name  to  the 
year,  like  the  «/>%&>*  HuwfAot;  at  Athens.  These  lists  were 
therefore  appropriately  called  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith 
the  Eponym  Canon.  A  definite  order  is  preserved,  the  first 
name  in  each  cycle  being  usually  that  of  the  sovereign  (sarru), 
with  a  dividing  line  marking  off  the  preceding  reign.  Xext 
to  him  came  the  commander-in-chief  (tartanu),  and  so  on. 
When  the  cycle  had  run  its  course,  they  began  anew.  Dates 
then  were  fixed  among  the  Assyrians,  not  by  reckoning  from 
a  fixed  date,  such  as  the  accession  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
but  by  naming  the  person  who  was  eponym  for  the  year. 
These  lists  meet  us  in  two  forms : — the  one,  currently  known 
as  "  canon  of  rulers,"  of  which  four  copies  are  known,  supple- 
menting each  other  where  defective,  giving  merely  the  list 
of  officers,  divided  by  lines  according  to  reigns  ;  the  other, 
of  which  three  copies  are  known,   the    so-called   "  List    of 
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governors,"  adds  very  brief  historical  notes,  usually  of  military 
expeditions. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  if  these  eponyms  are  continuous,  we 
have  the  means  of  fixing  in  chronological  order  the  course 
of  Assyrian  events,  but  we  shall  be  unable  to  connect  these 
events  with  our  own  chronology  unless  we  can  fix  exactly  the 
date  of  one  eponym.  This  further  fact  is  happily  forthcoming. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Assur-danil,  the  eponym 
was  Puril-Sagali  of  the  city  of  Gozan,  and  the  note  is  appended, 
"In  the  month  Sivan  the  sun  suffered  an  eclipse."  There 
seems  to  be  a  well-nigh  universal  assent  that  this  eclipse  was 
one  happening  on  15th  June,  763  B.C.,  and,  assuming  that 
this  is  so,  and  that  the  eponym  lists  are  continuous,  as,  we 
believe,  nearly  all  Assyriologists  hold,  then  we  have  the 
absolute  dates  of  one  whole  series  of  events. 

To  the  question  how  far  the  results  thus  obtained  clash 
with  the  dates  of  the  Biblical  chronology,  it  will  be  simplest 
to  give  the  annexed  table,  based  on  that  given  by  Dr.  Schrader. 
In  the  left-hand  column,  the  dates  given  are  those  of  the 
limits  of  a  king's  reign  as  fixed  by  the  Biblical  chronology. 
In  the  right-hand  column  are  events  occurring  in  these 
reigns,  with  dates  fixed  by  the  monuments. 


Period  of  R«igR  according  to 
Biblical  Chronology. 


Ahab,  918—897. 

898,  Ussher. 


Jehu,  884—856. 

Uzziah  or 
Azariah,  809 — 758. 

810,  Ussher. 


Dates  of  Events  in  the  several 
years  according  to  the  Monu- 
ments. 


Battle  of  Karkar,  854,  in  the 
war  between  Shalmane- 
ser  II.  and  Benhadad  and 

Ahab. 

Jehu  pays  tribute  to  Shal- 
maneser  II.  842. 

In  742,  Uzziah  is  in  alliance 
with  Hamath. 
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Period  of  Reign  according  to 
Biblical  Chronology. 


Menahem,  771—761. 

772,  Ussher. 

Pekah,  759—739.* 
Hoshea,  730*— 722  (721). 

Hezekiah,  726—698. 

Invasion   by  Sennacherib   in 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  713. 

Manasseh,  698—643. 


Dates  of  Events  in  the  several 
years  according  to  the  Monu- 
ments. 


In  738,  Menahem  pays  tribute 
to  Tiglath-pileser. 

Pekah  is  overthrown  by  Tig- 
lath-pileser in  734. 

Hoshea  pays  tribute  to  Tig- 
lath  -  pileser,  whose  death 
in  727  gives  the  latest 
possible  date. 

Fall  of  Samaria,  722. 

Sennacherib  invades  Judah, 
701. 

At  some  date  between  681 — 
673,  Manasseh  becomes 
tributary  to  Esarhaddon. 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  list, 
the  discrepancy  is  considerable,  in  the  later  part  it  occasion- 
ally becomes  less,  and  the  date  of  the  fall  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  is  the  same  in  both  lists,  and  the  two  systems  are 
harmonious  for  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  as  regards 
the  date  of  Sennacherib's  invasion.  What  the  true  solution 
of  the  discrepancy  may  be,  we  do  not  venture  to  say.  The 
theory  that  the  eponym  list  had  a  break  in  it,  no  longer 
finds  favour,  we  believe,  with  Assyriologists,  though  advanced 
by  so  distinguished  a  scholar  as  M.  Oppert,  who  took  the 
eclipse  to  be  one  occurring  on  13th  June,  809  B.C.  Possibly 
further  study  of  the  two  systems  may  in  time  clear  up  the 
difficulty.  It  may  be  that  fuller  knowledge  will  enable  us 
to  see  some  of  the  Biblical  figures  in  a  different  light, 
others  may  be  due  to  errors  of  ancient   scribes.      It   is  also 


*  This  chasm  in  the  dates  has  been  referred  to  above. 
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possible  that  the  fuller  discoveries  of  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
which  we  can  hardly  doubt  will  yet  be  made,  will  modify 
some  of  the  results  at  present  ordinarily  accepted. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Assyriological  experts  of  the 
highest  eminence  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  yet  on 
certain  points  of  importance,  such  as  an  invasion  of  Judah 
by  Sargon  ;  and  such  lack  of  unanimity  is  clear  proof  that 
on  such  points  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  data  to  obtain 
an  undoubted  conclusion.  It  would  clearly  be  out  of  the 
question,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  enter  upon  any 
elaborate  discussions  as  to  various  attempts  at  harmonizing 
the  two  systems  of  chronology.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  subjoining  part  of  Dr.  Kamphausen's  list  of  dates,  which 
we  take  from  Professor  Whitehonse's  appendix  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Schrader's  great  work.* 

Uzziah  or  Azariah,  777 — 736. 

Jotham  as  regent,  750 — 736. 

Jotham  as  king,  736 — 735. 

Ahaz,   735—715.  Pekah,  736—730  [736—734]. 

Hezekiah,  714— 686  [726—697].  Hoshea,  730— 722  [734— 722]. 

Manasseh,  685—641  [697—641]. 

The  dates  affixed  in  square  brackets  are  those  suggested  by 
Professor  Whitehouse  as  substitutes  for  Dr.  Kamphausen's^ 
own.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  by  a  not  very  convenient 
plan,  Hezekiah  and  Manasseh  are  made  to  ascend  the  throne 
in  the  year  subsequent  to  the  death  of  their  predecessor,  f 

A  few  further  remarks  are  necessary.  It  is  clearly  our 
duty  to  make  as  little  disarrangement  as  possible  in  the 
carefully  wrought  up  Biblical  system.  Its  very  elaborate- 
ness,  to   say   nothing  more,   must   stay  us  from    sacrificing 

*  Vol.  II.,  p.  321. 

t  In  the  Assyrian  chronology,  a  king  counted  the  years  of  his  reign  not  from  his 
actual  accession,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  fragment  of  the 
preceding  year  being  "  the  beginning  of  the  reign." 

8  C518.  B 
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ifc  to  artificial  theories,  even  though  some  correction  is 
necessary ;  though  we  repeat  what  we  have  already  said, 
that  probably  an  increase  of  knowledge  may  clear  up 
certain  difficulties  and  dispense  with  the  need  of  much 
correction. 

Let  it  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  disturbances  occur  mainly  in 
the  cross  references  between  the  Judaean  and  Israelite  kings, 
and  that  after  the  fall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  the  chrono- 
logical difficulty  on  the  whole  disappears.  We  will  merely 
call  attention,  then,  to  Professor  "Whitehouse's  divergence  from 
Dr.  Kamphausen  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  He  suggests 
that  from  726 — 715,  Hezekiah  was  conjoint  king  with  his 
father,  that  we  thus  account  for  the  foreign  policy  of  Judah 
during  the  siege  of  Samaria ;  maintaining  that  Ahaz,  as  a 
faithful  ally  and  vassal  of  Assyria,  controlled  the  policy  of 
Judah,  and  not  till  his  death  did  Isaiah  shape  a  contrary 
policy.  If  Hezekiah  became  sole  king  in  714  (715),  then 
the  Bible  and  the  monuments  would  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance in  giving  701  as  the  date  of  Sennacherib's  invasion 
(2  Kings  18.  13). 

The  suggestion  is  a  highly  ingenious  one,  and  it  receives 
some  support  from  the  fact,  that,  after  the  fall  of  Samaria, 
the  Bible  chronology  seems  much  less  open  to  challenge. 
The  point  will  come  before  us  again  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  Sennacherib's  invasion.  At  present  all  that  can  be  said 
with  safety  is  that  all  solutions  are  tentative,  and  it  is 
hopeless  to  look  for  anything  like  certainty  till  further 
evidence  is  given  us.  We  may  have  reasonable  hope  that  it 
will  come  in  due  time.  Till  then,  caution  and  patience 
must  be  the  animating  feeling  of  every  Christian  scholar. 


(     19    ) 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   SURROUNDING  NATIONS. 

I.  Assyria. 

TT  will  be  well  to  devote  a  little  space  to  the  history  and 
-*-  circumstances  of  the  principal  neighbours  of  the  little 
Judsean  kingdom,  and  so  seek  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
political  forces  capable  of  influencing  it.  Foremost  among 
these  was  the  imperial  power  of  Assyria.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Monarchy,  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  and 
their  immediate  successors,  the  Bible  gives  no  reference  to 
this  kingdom,  and  this  is  paralleled  by  a  corresponding  silence 
of  the  monuments.  Clearly  the  Assyrian  power  had  for  the 
time  fallen  into  comparative  obscurity,  thus  rendering  the 
extension  of  the  Israelite  empire  possible,  though  long  before 
this  time  not  a  few  Assyrian  monarchs  exercised  a  wide- 
spread sway. 

The  home  of  the  Assyrians  was  on  the  north  of  Babylonia, 
and  followed  roughly  the  line  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
with  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Media  on  the  north  and 
east.  They  were  doubtless  originally  a  colony  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  spoke  the  same  language,  and,  with  difference 
of  detail,  used  the  same  cuneiform  script.  Both  were  sprung 
from  inter-marriage  between  the  Shemitic  invaders  of  Baby- 
lonia and  the  non-Shemitic  Accadians.  In  religion  they  were 
polytheists,  and  the  names  of  their  gods,  Bel  and  Nebo  and 
Merodach,  are  familiar  to  us  from  the  Bible.  Of  their  skill 
in  architecture,  the  discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard  testify. 

They  were  a  learned  race,  intensely  superstitious,  keenly  set 
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upon  war,  and  cruel  to  an  appalling  degree.  The  cry  of 
Nahum  against  "the  bloody  city"  receives  its  best  commentary 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  themselves. 

There  is  no  reference  to  Assyria  in  the  Book  of  Kings 
till  the  reign  of  Menahem,  but  the  monuments  carry  us  further 
back.  An  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II.  speaks  of  a  war 
against  twelve  allied  kings  (854  B.C.)  including  Hadadezer- 
(Benhadad  II.)  and  Ahab,  when  the  latter  brought  10,000 
men  into  the  field.*  On  the  well-known  Black  Obelisk  of 
the  same  Assyrian  monarch,  Jehu  son  of  Omrif  is  depicted 
as  doing  homage  and  offering  tribute.  Indeed,  Jehu's  vassalage 
to  Assyria  throws  light  on  2  Kings  10.  32.  As  being  a  vassal, 
he  is  an  ally  of  Assyria,  and  therefore  a  foe  of  Hazael. 
Equally  does  the  fact  that  in  or  about  800  B.C.  (Assyrian 
reckoning)  Ramnian-Nirari  receives  tribute  from  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  and  wages  war  upon  Damascus,  explain  how  Jero- 
boam II.  is  able  to  win  such  important  successes  against 
Damascus  (2  Kings  14.  28)4  A  striking  change  takes  place 
in  Assyrian  policy  in  the  reign  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  who 
ascends  the  throne,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Assyriologists, 
in  745  B.C.  Under  him  we  see  for  the  first  time  in  Assyrian 
campaigns  something  more  than  mere  raiding  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  mere  records  of  fighting  and  tribute  and  slaughter.  In 
this  warrior  prince,  who  held  sway  from  Media  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, we  have  what  we  may  well  call  an  imperial  policy. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  we  must  identify  him  with  the  Pal, 
to  whom  Menahem  pays  tribute  (2  Kings  15.  19)  ;  but  the 
arguments  on  this  subject  are  outside  our  present  purpose. 

It  seems  desirable  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  reign  of 

*  Schrader,  1. 186. 

t  Ibid.,  I.  201.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  favourite  way  of  designating  a 
member  of  a  dynasty  so  that  the  successor  of  a  celebrated  founder  of  a  dynasty  is 
spoken  of  as  his  "  son." 

t  Ibid.,  I.  208. 
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Tiglath-pileser  III.,  which  lasted,  on  Assyrian  reckoning,  from 
745-727  B.C.  We  should  know  his  exploits  in  minuter  detail 
were  it  not  that  a  later  king,  Esar-haddon,  had  defaced  many 
of  his  annalistic  tablets,  meaning  to  use  them  for  his  own 
purpose.  Still  some  escaped,  and  some  are  still  partially 
legible,  and  the  results  thus  got  correspond  curiously  to  what 
we  read  in  the  Bible. 

In  his  first  year,  after  a  victorious  campaign  against  Chal- 
daea,  he  takes  the  title  of  "King  of  Shumir  (Shinear)  and 
Accad,"  that  is,  of  Babylonia.  Five  years  later  (740  B.C.), 
after  three  years'  siege  of  Arpad,  we  find  a  reference  to  an 
alliance  between  Hamath  and  Azariah  (Uzziah)  of  Judah,  but, 
as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  noticeable  that  while  the  former 
city  undergoes  chastisement,  its  inhabitants  suffering  depor- 
tation, the  Assyrians  did  not  see  fit  to  molest  Judah.  Again, 
in  738  B.C.,  when  various  Hittite  and  Aramaean  princes,  in- 
cluding Rezin  of  Damascus  and  Menahem  of  Samaria,  offer 
tribute,  there  is  no  mention  of  tribute  paid  by  Uzziah  of 
Judah.  Thus  we  see  that  Uzziah,  as  not  offering  tribute, 
must  have  felt  himself  strong  enough,  if  combined  with  his 
neighbours,  such  as  Philistia,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  to 
face  the  Great  King,  who  therefore  let  him  alone,  and  this 
agrees  with  the  Bible  story  as  to  the  firmly  established  power 
of  Uzziah. 

Jotham  appears  not  to  have  long  survived  his  father,  and 
Ahaz  on  his  accession  finds  himself  confronted  with  the 
hostile  powers  of  Syria  and  Israel,  and  in  his  recklessness 
calls  in  the  aid  of  the  Great  King.  The  campaign  of 
734  B.C.,  is  directed  against  "  Pilista,"  and  clearly  Israel  is  to 
be  included,  for  the  tablet,  though  mutilated,  seems  to  refer 
to  Gilead  and  Abel-be th-maachah  (2  Kings  15.  29),  and  to 
"the  land  of  Beth-omri,  the  distant,  ....  the  whole  of  its 
inhabitants  with  their  property  I  carried  away  to  Assyria  ; 
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Pekah  their  king  I  slew,  Hoshea  I  appointed  to  rule  over 
them."  In  the  following  year,  is  the  campaign  against  Damas- 
cus, which  is  overthrown,  and  its  king  Rezin  killed ;  and  a 
number  of  kings  pay  tribute  to  the  suzerain,  including  Jeho- 
ahaz  (=Ahaz)  of  Judah,  who  thus  incorporates  his  kingdom 
as  a  satrapy  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  In  731  B.C.  Tiglath- 
pileser  carries  on  a  campaign  against  Merodach-baladan,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  seems  to  have  passed  peaceably. 

On  his  death  in  727  B.C.  Shalmaneser  IV.  succeeds,  a 
king  whose  very  existence  as  a  different  person  from  Sargon  was 
not  universally  allowed  a  generation  ago.  Hoshea  was  of 
course  a  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  and  doubtless  owed 
his  throne  to  Tiglath-pileser.  On  his  neglect  to  pay  tribute, 
Shalmaneser  invaded  Palestine,  and  Hoshea  submitted  for 
the  time,  but  commenced  a  suicidal  intrigue  with  Egypt.  On 
the  second  arrival  of  an  Assyrian  army,  Samaria  was  taken, 
after  a  three  years'  siege,  and  the  inhabitants  were  deported 
to  the  east  of  the  empire.  Yet,  though  the  campaign  was 
begun  by  Shalmaneser,  the  final  conquest  was  by  his  successor 
Sargon.  It  is  true  that  the  words  of  the  Bible  (2  Kings  17. 
4-6)  might  seem  to  imply  that  the  king  who  began  the  siege 
was  the  one  who  finished  it,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  do 
so.  The  term  "  king  of  Assyria  "  is  undefined,  though  indeed 
it  is  possible  that  the  Biblical  writer  did  not  know  of  the 
change  of  king. 

Of  the  earlier  king  Shalmaneser,  as  we  have  seen,  little 
is  known,  but  his  successor  looms  broad  in  history.  He 
probably  was  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  and  therefore  a 
military  usurper,  as  he  never  styles  himself  the  son  of  Shal- 
maneser. His  reign  lasted  from  727—705  B.C.  (Assyrian 
reckoning).  In  his  first  year  was  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and 
in  the  following  year  came  the  first  campaign  against  Mero- 
dach-baladan, who  was  again  attacked  and  defeated  eleven  years 
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later.  In  720  B.C.  was  the  campaign  against  So,  king  of 
Egypt,  as  the  Bible  calls  him,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  later, 
and  in  715  B.C.  the  Pharaoh  paid  tribute.  In  his  11th  year 
(711  B.C.),  Saigon  besieged  and  captured  Ashdod  (Isa.  20.  1); 
but  on  the  question  whether  with  this  was  combined  a  cam- 
paign against  Judah  we  must  speak  at  length  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  After  defeating  Merodach-baladan  the  second  time, 
Sargon  took  the  title  of  King  of  Babylon. 

He  was  succeeded  in  705  B.C.  by  his  son  Sennacherib.  The 
campaigns  of  the  reign  begin  by  u  fresh  outbreak  of  Merodach- 
baladan,  who  is  again  quelled  and  is  forced  to  flee.  Then 
came  the  campaign  against  Judah  and  Egypt,  if  indeed  there 
were  not  two  campaigns,  but  this  must  be  left  for  the  present. 
The  campaign,  or  the  later,  if  there  be  two,  took  place,  we 
cannot  doubt,  in  701  B.C.;  after  which,  so  strikingly  checked 
by  the  hand  of  God,  Sennacherib's  warlike  operations  never 
take  a  westerly  direction,  although  a  good  deal  of  activity  was 
manifested  against  Babylon  and  against  Glam.  After  Sen- 
nacherib's murder  by  two  of  his  sons  in  081  B.C.,  his  son  Esar- 
haddon  ascended  the  throne,  who  though  king  of  Assyria 
held  his  seat  of  government  at  Babylon,  where  Manasseh,  the 
degenerate  king  of  Judah,  the  son  of  the  king  who  had  been 
enabled  to  defy  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  was  taken  a 
captive  in  chains.  With  the  further  history  of  Assyria  we 
have  no  concern  here,  and  proceed  to  glance  briefly  at  that  of 
Babylon. 

II.  Babylon. 

In  reading  in  the  Bible  of  the  relations  of  Israel  with  the 
great  empire  of  Western  Asia,  we  long  find  the  whole  fore- 
ground occupied  with  Assyria;  and  its  conquering  kings, 
Tiglath-pileser,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Titanic  figures  of  t la- 
past,   loom  large  before  us.      Not  till  a  later  date   is  it  that 
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it  is  not  Assyria,  but  Babylon,  that  appears  as  the  world 
power  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Thus  insensibly  the  feeling 
grows  in  many  minds  to  view  the  latter  as  a  distinctly  later 
power  than  the  former,  a  mere  satrapy,  which,  breaking  loose 
from  the  Assyrian  Empire,  succeeded  in  crushing  it,  and 
rising,  though  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  to  a  far  higher 
pitch  than  that  ever  attained  by  the  mother-empire. 

Yet  this  is  a  totally  wrong  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
two.  Babylon  itself  was  doubtless  the  mother-empire,  from 
which  the  Assyrians  went  forth  as  colonists  at  a  remote  period. 
Subsequently  the  two  existed  side  by  side  with  varying  rela- 
tions, friendly  or  unfriendly,  with  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
the  other  predominant.  Sargon,  a  Babylonish  king,  is  said 
to  have  waged  successful  wars  with  the  Hittites  and  the 
Syrians  as  early  as  3800  B.C.  Seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred 
years  later  came  Khammurabi,*  whom  Dr.  Hommel  has  now 
confidently  identified  with  the  Amraphel  of  the  time  of 
Abraham. 

Babylonia  consisted,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  number  of 
small  kingdoms  gradually  aggregated  into  an  empire,  from 
which  Assyria  broke  loose.  The  Babylonians  are  spoken  of 
as  brave  rather  than  warlike,  while  the  Assyrians  were  es- 
sentially a  nation  of  soldiers.  Mr.  Pinches  remarks  of  the 
Babylonians  that  they  "preferred  learning  to  fighting,"  and 
by  the  arts  of  peace,  her  learning,  her  commercial  prosperity, 
was  Babylon  pre-eminently  known  among  the  nations,  and 
clearly  a  marked  prestige  attached  to  the  ancient  mother-city, 
spite  of  the  smallness  of  her  foreign  conquests. 

In  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  Assy- 
rian power  was  very  distinctly  in  the  ascendant.  Tiglath-pileser 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (745  B.C.,  Assyrian  reckoning)  had 

*  The  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  as  illustrated  by  the  Monuments,  pp.  107. 
193:  Eng.  Trans. 
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invaded  Chaldaea  and  styled  himself  "King  of  Shumir  and 
Accad,"  i.e.  Babylonia.  It  is  in  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
this  king's  reign  that  we  first  come  across  the  name  of  the 
famous  Babylonian  chief,  Merodach-baladan  (Marduk-abal- 
iddina)  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  sending  an  embassy  to 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  20.  12  ;  Isa.  39.  1).  The  inscriptions 
speak  of  him  as  the  son  of  Jakin,  the  Bible  as  the  son  of 
Baladan.  We  may  explain  this  with  Canon  Bawlinson,  by 
supposing  Jakin  the  father,  and  Baladan  the  name  of  a  more 
remote  ancestor,  or  assume  with  Dr.  Schrader  that  Baladan 
was  the  actual  father,  and  Jakin  merely  indicated  the  dynasty. 
Assuming  that  the  references  in  the  inscriptions  to  Merodach- 
baladan  all  point  to  the  same  person,  Ave  find  him  doing 
homage  to  Tiglath-pileser  in  731  B.C.  Ten  years  later,  how- 
ever, he  succeeded  in  seizing  ^Northern  Chaldsea  and  Babylon, 
in  the  first  year  of  Sargon,  who  was  now  king  of  Assyria  ;  and 
though  Sargon  maintained  a  struggle  against  him,  he  had  in 
the  end  to  recognize  him  as  king  of  Chaldasa.  From  Sargon's 
inscriptions  we  learn  that  wars  were  waged  between  the  two 
kings,  and  that  Sargon  frequently  overcame  his  foe.*  Pre- 
sumably, however,  the  contest  was  somewhat  indeterminate 
till  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Merodach-baladan,  when 
Sargon  succeeded  in  dethroning  and  imprisoning  his  foe,  and 
among  the  spoil  he  carried  off  to  his  own  palace  were  tablets 
dated  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  of  Merodach- 
baladan,  king  of  Babylon. 

The  death  of  Sargon  was  Merodach-baladan's  opportunity. 
How  he  managed  to  escape  and  regain  his  footing  in  Babylon 
we  cannot  say,  but  anyhow  at  the  beginning  of  Sennacherib's 
reign  he  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Assyrian  viceroy,  and 
apparently,  for  the  short  space  of  six  months,  again  making 
himself  king.     Then  Sennacherib  came  against  him,  and,  in 

*  Schrader.  II.  zi. 
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spite  of  the  help  of  his  Elamite  allies,  utterly  routed  him. 
Merodach-baladan  fled  to  the  marshes,  and  the  spoil  of  Babylon 
and  its  daughter  cities  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  ruthless 
Assyrian.*  What  befell  Merodach-baladan  we  cannot  say. 
According  to  Polyhistor,  cited  by  Eusebius,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Assyrian  viceroy ;  but  anyhow  he  passes  out  of 
history,  though  his  sons  maintained  the  war  against  Esar- 
haddon,  Sennacherib's  son,  and  his  grandsons  against  Asshur- 
bani-pal,  Sennacherib's  grandson.  He  himself — if,  that  is, 
we  assume  the  existence  of  but  one  person  of  the  name — had 
been  contemporaneous  with  four  kings  of  Assyria. 

His  embassy  to  Hezekiah,  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  perhaps 
took  place  in  the  six  months  of  his  second  reign  (i.e.  in  704  or 
703  B.C.).  The  congratulations  on  Hezekiah's  recovery,  com- 
bined perhaps  with  a  little  scientific  curiosity  as  to  the  "  sign  " 
which  accompanied  it,  had  of  course  a  more  practical  side. 
Clearly  Merodach-baladan  sought  for  material  aid  from  the 
king  of  Judah,  and  presumably  from  the  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
against  Assyria.  Unfortunately  the  promptitude  and  over- 
whelming strength  of  Sennacherib  rendered  his  hopes  futile. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  personage  in  so  remote  a  period  of  ancient 
history — known  to  us,  save  for  the  stray  notice  in  the  Bible 
and  in  Polyhistor,  solely  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions — 
presents  so  romantic  an  appearance,  from  his  long  and  des- 
perate warfare  against  the  crushing  weight  of  Assyria.  Lenor- 
mant's  essay,  Un  patriote  Babylonien  du  huitieme  sierfe  avant 
notre  ere,  forms  in  its  way  a  curious  historic  parallel  to 
Kingsley's  stirring  record  of  our  own  Hereward. 

Three  years  after  the  fall  of  Merodach-baladan,  Sennacherib 
removed  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  and  replaced  him  by  his  own 
son,  and  amid  some  varying  fortunes  Babylonia  remained 
under  the  Assyrian  rule  for  some  years.      Esar-haddon  held 

*  For  Sennacherib's  account,  see  Schrader,  II.  31. 
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his  court  in  Babylon,  the  walls  of  which  he  rebuilt,  and  at  his 
death  one  of  his  sous  became  king  of  Babylon,  under  his 
brother  Asshur-bani-pal  king  of  Assyria.  Yet  in  little  more 
than  sixty  years  Assyria  had  fallen  to  rise  no  more,  and, 
under  Xabopolassar  and  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  Babylon 
rose  to  a  stupendous  pitch  of  greatness,  though  a  short-lived 
one. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  true  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  relative  position  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  in  considering  the  relevance  of 
Isaiah's  words  to  Hezekiah  after  the  visit  of  the  Babylonian 
envoys. 

III.  Egypt. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Israelite  monarchy,  Egypt  had 
well-nigh  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  shaping  the  fortunes  of 
the  Israelite  nation.  The  great  empire,  which  once  ruled 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  which  was  overlord  of  Palestine  and 
Syria,  had  gradually,  by  the  constant  drain  of  war.  and  by 
internal  divisions,  waned  into  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former 
self,  and  in  the  place  of  powerful  monarchs  like  Thothmes  111. 
and  Barneses  II.  came  a  line  of  monarchs,  some  of  whom 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  defending  their  dominions 
against  foreign  invaders.  Now  and  again  a  sovereign  of 
exceptional  energy  crops  up,  but  this  could  not  save  the 
empire  in  its  steady  decline.  Shishak  (the  Sheshonk  of  the 
monuments)  ravaged  the  Southern  Kingdom  and  pillaged 
Jerusalem,  but,  no  long  time  after,  a  successor,  whom  the 
Bible  calls  Zerah,   is  decisively  routed  by   Asa. 

A  change  for  the  time  meets  us  in  the  rise  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  dynasty.  The  first  of  this  line  was  Shabaka,  whom  the 
Bible  calls  So,  and  the  Assyrian  records  Shab'-i.  It  would 
appear  that  Shabaka  was  of   Ethiopian  blood,  though  claiming 
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ill  some  sense  descent  from  the  old  royal  line  of  Egypt.  The 
task  before  him,  after  overthrowing  the  preceding  dynasty, 
was  to  consolidate  his  authority  at  home,  by  reducing  to  sub- 
jection the  petty  kings  who  exercised  a  local  rule  in  various 
parts  of  Egypt. 

We  learn  from  the  Book  of  Kings  that  Hoshea,  the  last 
king  of  Israel,  who  held  his  throne  by  virtue  of  his  vassalage 
to  Assyria,  had  coquetted  with  Egypt,  thinking  to  play  off 
the  one  empire  against  the  other.  "  He  sent  messengers  to 
So,  king  of  Egypt,  and  brought  no  present  to  the  king  of 
Assyria" ;  in  other  words  he  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed 
upon  him.  It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  said  of  any 
help  proffered  by  Shabaka,  who  was  indeed  fully  occupied 
in  consolidating  his  strength  at  home.  There  could  be  but 
one  end  to  such  a  defiance,  and  Samaria  fell  before  the  Assy- 
rians finally  and  hopelessly.  With  what  promises  from 
Egypt  Hoshea  had  been  deluded  we  cannot  say,  but  evidently 
the  Assyrian  monarch  felt  that  a  just  casus  belli  had  been 
afforded  him,  and  in  the  year  after  the  fall  of  Samaria 
(720  B.C.)  Sargon  led  an  army  to  invade  Egypt,  and  at  Eaphia 
met  the  allied  forces  of  Shabaka  and  of  the  king  of  Gaza. 
The  allies  were  routed,  Gaza  was  captured,  and  Egypt  became 
vassal  to  Assyria.  On  Shabaka's  death,  his  son  Shabatak 
succeeded,  whose  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  was 
foiled  by  his  defeat  at  Eltekeh,  while  he  himself  was  over- 
thrown and  slain  by  a  kinsman,  Taharka,  the  Tirhakah  of 
the  Bible. 

The  title  "  king  of  Ethiopia,"  given  in  the  Book  of  Kings 
to  this  last-named  monarch,  is  of  course  a  reference  to  his 
origin  as  a  king  of  an  Ethiopian  dynasty  ;  but  he  was  as  much 
the  Pharaoh  as  any  one  could  be  just  then;  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt,  in  fact,  might  for  the  time  be  viewed  as  one  nation. 
Tirhakah's  position   was   hopeful,  but  it  was  by  no   means 
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free  from  anxiety.  He  had,  apparently,  ground  for  thinking 
that  the  dynasty  was  firmly  established  at  home,  that  Ethio- 
pians and  Egyptians  were  being  satisfactorily  welded  into  one 
nation,  and  that  the  general  outlook  justified  him  in  interfering 
with  outside  politics.  Moreover,  he  may  have  felt  the  wisdom 
of  the  principle  of  grasping  his  nettle  firmly,  lest,  unless  he 
took  the  initiative,  he  might  be  attacked  at  a  disadvantage. 
For — and  here  was  the  essential  point — he  and  Assyria  now, 
save  for  the  little  mountain  kingdom  of  Judah,  are  face  to  face. 
Except  for  her  there  is  no  longer,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
present  day,  a  buffer-state  ;  Damascus  and  Samaria  are  both 
blotted  out  of  existence. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  was  clearly  Tirhakah's  interest 
to  get  such  minor  allies  as  Palestine  and  its  neighbourhood 
could  give  him,  such  as  the  Phoenician  and  Philistine  towns, 
but  pre-eminently  Judah,  with  its  mountain-fortress  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  event  of  a  desperate  war  between 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  such  a  stronghold  would  be  of  infinite 
importance.  If  Judah  were  allied  with  Egypt,  it  might 
not  be  wise  for  the  Assyrian  army  to  advance  incautiously 
with  this  strong  fortress  held  in  their  rear  by  well-wishers 
to  their  foe. 

Of  Hezekiah's  negotiations,  and  of  the  attempt  to  form  a 
confederacy  against  the  Assyrians,  we  shall  speak  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter,  in  connection  with  Sennacherib's  invasion  of 
Palestine.  It  will  suffice  to  premise  here  that  Sennacherib's 
promptitude  broke  the  confederacy  to  pieces,  Hezekiah  was 
forced  to  humble  himself,  and  Tirhakah  was  defeated  by  the 
Assyrians  in  a  great  pitched  battle  at  Eltekeh.  Tirhakah, 
after  the  battle,  had  apparently  fallen  back,  leaving  Hezekiah 
unaided  to  face  the  power  and  the  wrath  of  the  great  king. 
It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  the  world  seemed  to  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Assyrians — when,  had  the  world  known  it,  all 
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her  hopes  of  a  higher,  purer  faith  were  centred  in  the  mountain 
city  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah,  that  the  God  of  Zion 
interposed  for  Zion's  aid. 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  further  movements 
of  Tirhakah.  Sennacherib,  we  know,  never  ventured  again 
in  so  fatal  a  direction,  but  his  son  Esar-haddon  invaded  Egypt, 
and  completely  defeated  Tirhakah,  who  fled  south  to  Thebes, 
while  Egypt  was  divided  into  twenty  districts,  under  Assy- 
rian suzerainty.  The  death  of  Esar-haddon  brought  Tirhakah 
once  again  on  the  scene,  and  marching  to  the  north  he  seized 
Memphis,  and  overcame  the  Assyrian  garrison,  and  once  more 
became  king  of  Egypt.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose  ;  Asshur- 
bani-pal,  Esar-haddon's  son,  came  ngainst  him,  penetrated  as 
far  south  as  Thebes,  and  reinstated  the  Assyrian  regime. 
Ultimately,  after  varying  fortunes,  Tirhakah  was  forced  back 
to  Ethiopia  and  died  there. 

IV.  Israel. 

At  the  risk  of  a  certain  amount  of  repetition,  it  will  be  well 
to  glance  once  again  at  the  course  of  the  events  in  the  Northern 
Kingdom.  If  we  look  back  to  the  time  when  Uzziah  reigned 
in  Jerusalem,  we  find  a  strong-handed  warrior  king,  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Joash,  king  in  Samaria.  The  record  of  his  long 
reign  of  forty-one  years  is  compressed  into  a  very  few  verses, 
yet  enough  is  told  us  to  shew  his  prowess  and  his  might :  "  he 
restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  unto 
the  sea  of  the  plain,"  an  approximation  to  the  glories  of 
Solomon's  empire.  It  was,  indeed,  merely  an  external  pro- 
sperity :  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  rotten  to  the  core.  The 
contemporaneous  prophets,  Amos  and  Hosea,  shew  all  too 
plainly  what  the  social  and  religious  life  was.  The  picture 
they  bring  before  us  is  grim  indeed ;  gross  licentiousness  and 
drunkenness  prevail,  a  base  and  cruel  plutocracy  crush  down 
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their  poorer  brethren.  Priest  and  prophet,  judge  and  ruler, 
had  no  thought  but  of  their  own  gain  and  pleasure.  Hosea 
can  see  "  no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
land"  ;  what  he  does  find  is  "swearing,  and  lying,  and  killing, 
and  stealing,  and  adultery."  The  very  basest  immorality  was 
bound  up  with  the  false  religion  as  an  integral  part  of  it. 
Hosea  uses  no  colourless  euphemisms  ;  harlotry  and  drunkenness 
were  destroying  the  nation.  Amos,  too,  in  his  homelier  style, 
tells  the  same  story  :  the  doom  for  "  the  three  and  the  four 
transgressions  of  Israel"  is  like  the  writing  on  the  wall. 
Doubtless  much  that  is  found  in  these  two  prophets  is  appli- 
cable to  Judah  as  well,  but  all  allusions  shew  that  the  Xorthern 
Kingdom  was  doubly  stained  with  guilt; — "Though  thou, 
Israel,  play  the  harlot,  yet  let  not  Judah  offend,"  and  their 
doom  speedily  came. 

AVe  have  seen  that  under  Jeroboam  there  was  at  any 
rate  external  and  material  prosperity  for  Israel ;  doubtless, 
too,  a  strongdianded  and  stable  government.  Jeroboam  was 
perhaps  a  vassal  of  Ramman-Xirari,  king  of  Assyria,  which 
accounts  for  his  successes  against  Damascus.  At  any  rate, 
"the  land  of  Omri  "  is  named  among  the  tributaries  of  this 
king,  at  a  time  when  not  improbably  Jeroboam  was  reigning 
over  Israel ;  and  the  same  inscription  shews  us  Damascus  as 
receiving  very  severe  treatment  from  the  Great  King.  Still, 
however  this  may  be,  the  prosperity  is  an  external  one  only. 
As  with  the  whole  course  of  the  Xorthern  Kingdom,  so  pre- 
eminently now,  we  are  reading  the  story  of  a  series  of  military 
dictatorships  more  or  less  successful,  till  some  fresh  adventurer 
murders  his  predecessor,  and  tries  to  found  a  fresh  dynasty. 
Yet  a  dynasty  of  more  than  two  kings  is  rare,  and  though 
Jeroboam  died  when  Uzziah  was  king  of  Judah,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah's  great-grandson,  Ilezekiah,  the  Xorthern 
Kingdom  came  to  an  end,  vet  between  those  two  dates  five 
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distinct  dynasties  are  represented.  Those  military  dictator- 
ships, ending  constantly  with  an  assassination  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  line,  are  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  rule 
of  the  Southern  Kingdom,  where  one  dynasty  rules  throughout, 
and  where,  though  two  monarchs  were  murdered,  their  sons 
succeeded  peaceably. 

It  is  well  to  realize  in  this  special  point  of  view  the  different 
conditions  of  the  two  monarchies.  In  the  one  there  is  national 
life  vigorously  throbbing,  there  is  loyalty  to  the  sovereign 
permeating  the  nation,  there  is  a  definite  patriotism  to  the 
country  and  the  throne.  There  seems  next  to  nothing  of 
this  in  the  Northern  Kingdom ;  it  is  a  camp,  militarism,  the 
rule  of  the  successful  soldiery.  The  history  of  Israel  from 
the  death  of  Jeroboam  onward  to  the  end  shews  this  unusually 
plainly.  Zechariah,  the  son  of  the  strong-handed  Jeroboam, 
the  last  of  the  line  of  Jehu,  is  murdered  after  six  months  by 
Shallum,  presumably  one  of  his  captains,  who  reigns  in  his 
stead.  Yet  he,  after  reigning  one  month  only,  is  in  his  turn 
killed  by  Menahem.  Here  for  a  time  there  is  a  little  more 
permanence,  for  Menahem  sat  on  the  throne  for  ten  years, 
and,  after  a  reign  of  exceptional  cruelty,  apparently  died  a 
natural  death.  Yet  his  son  Pekahiah,  after  a  reign  of  two  years, 
was  slain  by  Pekah,  one  of  his  captains.  As  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  chronology  at  this  point  is  exceedingly  puzzling, 
but  according  to  the  Bible  reckoning  he  reigned  for  twenty 
years.  He  and  his  ally  the  King  of  Damascus  made  war 
on  Ahaz,  who,  faithless  to  his  God  and  disobedient  to  His 
prophet's  command,  brought  in  against  his  foes  the  armies 
of  the  Great  King.  Damascus  was  destroyed,  and  Israel 
ravaged ;  and  as  for  Pekah,  on  him  it  was  but  the  old  story 
repeated,  "  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah  conspired  against  him  and 
slew  him."  With  Hoshea  the  kingdom,  whose  history  is 
one  long  record  of  blood,  came  to  an  end. 
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One  element  of  stability  was  thus  lacking  to  Israel,  the 
want  of  a  settled  dynasty,  strong  in  the  people's  affections, 
affections  which  not  even  the  presence  of  unworthy  kings  from 
time  to  time  could  destroy.  Loyalty  to  a  throne,  as  an 
abiding  principle,  will  make  men  submit  to  much,  which  under 
different  conditions  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  day.  The 
unworthy  Charles  II.  of  England  was  borne  with,  and  even 
James  II.,  till  loyalty  to  the  throne  became  disloyalty  to 
England. 

Again,  Israel  lacked  the  element  of  strength  arising  from 
the  presence  of  a  definite  national  religion,  a  national  church  : 
for  however  faulty  numbers  of  men  were  in  their  allegiance, 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  an  element  strongly  tending 
to  cohesion.  It  was  a  tie  with  the  past,  as  well  as  a  common 
bond  in  the  present.  There  was  one  God  claiming  the 
allegiance  of  the  nation,  the  God  who  had  cared  for  Israel 
all  the  days  of  old.  In  place  of  this,  what  had  Israel  ?  The 
impure  worship  of  alien  deities  like  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  the 
bloody  rites  of  Moloch,  were  dominant.  Apart  from  the 
religious  side  of  the  matter,  one  cannot  but  see  that  in  a 
rabble  of  gods  from  diverse  nationalities,  such  as  we  have  here, 
was  no  element  of  national  coherence. 

Yet  another  point :  the  Northern  Kingdom  had  changed, 
and  changed  yet  again,  its  capital,  finally  resting  in  Samaria, 
a  city  with  no  ancient  history  behind  it,  a  creation  of  Omri, 
brand  new  as  a  nineteenth  century  American  town.  Yet  the 
line  of  David  had  clung,  with  never  a  break,  to  Jerusalem, 
ancient  and  venerable  even  when  David  became  master  of  it, 
with  a  record  going  back  through  the  centuries  to  days  when 
Melchi-zedek,  its  priest-king,  ruled  there,  in  the  name  of 
God  Most  High.  The  prestige  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  its 
almost  impregnable  position,  had  much  to  do  with  the  perma- 
nence of  Judah's  life. 

8  6518.  C 
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With  differences  such  as  these,  who  can  wonder  that 
Judah  endured  shock  after  shock  while  Israel  fell,  and  that 
even  when  her  capital  was  rased  to  the  ground,  and  her  people 
deported  to  Babylon,  the  remnant  should  revive,  returning 
once  again  to  the  sacred  soil,  with  renewed  life  like  that  of 
the  living  germ  again  shooting  forth  when  the  oak  is 
fallen  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   OUTLOOK   AT   HEZEKTAH'S  ACCESSION. 

T  ET  us  seek  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  political  and  social 
-*-*  and  religious  outlook  when  the  young  king  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  fathers.  From  every  point  of  view,  the 
prospect  must  have  been  full  of  gloom  and  disheartenment, 
alike  to  this  young  man  of  twenty  or  five  and  twenty,*  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  take  the  helm,  and  to  his  people. 

And  first,  of  the  youth  himself : — What  might  naturally 
be  expected  from  a  son  of  the  weak  and  erring  Ahaz,  brought 
up  amid  the  surroundings  and  in  the  atmosphere  which  must 
have  pervaded  the  court  ?  On  all  inferences  from  heredity,  we 
might  have  looked  here  for  the  progeniem  vitiosiorem.  Yet 
history  has  some  strange  surprises  for  us  at  times.  Hezekiah's 
own  son,  the  unhappy  Manasseh,  who  filled  Jerusalem  from 
one  end  to  another  with  the  blood  of  the  votaries  of  his  father's 
God,  is  an  even  yet  more  startling  phenomenon,  if  we  consider 
the  influences  under  which  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  been 
shaped.    Our  own  history  of  England  is  full  of  such  surprises — 

*  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  there  is  some  error  in  the  numerals  in  the 
Old  Testament  story.  Ahaz  was  20  years  old  at  his  accession,  and  reigned  16  years 
(2  Kings  16.  2 ;  2  Chron.  28. 1),  so  that  he  was  36  years  old  at  his  death.  Thus,  if 
Hezekiah  were  25  years  old  at  his  accession  (2  Kings  18.  2  ;  2  Chron.  29. 1),  he  must 
have  been  born  when  his  father  was  11  years  of  age,  which  seems  incredible.  It  has 
been  suggested  that, in  the  former  pair  of  references,  the  20  should  be  altered  into  25 
(i.e.  the  Hebrew  Caph  altered  into  Caph  He) ;  or  that  in  the  latter  pair  the  25 
should  be  altered  into  20  (Caph  lie  to  Caph).  The  former  view  has  in  its  favour  the 
fact  that  25  is  actually  read  by  one  Hebrew  MS.  mentioned  by  De  Rossi;  by  some 
MSS.  of  the  LXX.  (not,  however,  by  A  or  B),  and  by  the  Peshito  Syriac. 

C  2 
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the  greatest  of  the  Plautagenets,  Edward  I.,  the  son  of  the 
feeble  and  vacillating  Henry  III. ;  or  conversely,  the  gentle 
recluse  Henry  VI.,  the  son  of  the  hardy  victor  of  Agincourt. 

The  beginning  of  Hezekiah's  reign  shewed  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.  No  more  paltering  with  idolatry,  no  truckling 
to  the  heathenism  of  his  suzerain,  entered  into  his  thoughts. 
Whatever  powerful  backing  the  degrading  idolatries  of  his 
father  may  have  had  at  home,  the  impetuous  will  of  a  ruler 
who  knew  his  own  mind  bore  down  all  opposition.  Whatever 
terror  might  fill  some  hearts  at  the  thought  of  the  wrath  of 
the  Great  King,  and  of  the  punishment  which  no  feeling  of 
mercy  ever  tempered,  which  would  surely  fall  on  them,  Heze- 
kiah  shewed  a  nobleness  and  a  resolution  which  presaged  well 
for  the  future. 

Let  us  consider  next  what  the  political  horizon  must  have 
suggested  to  Hezekiah  and  his  advisers.  On  the  one  hand 
was  Assyria,  on  the  other  Egypt.  We  have  already  sought 
to  shew  how  the  former  must  have  been  a  name  of  terror  at 
the  time  of  Hezekiah's  accession,  in  a  way  never  dreamt  of 
by  an  earlier  generation.  It  has  been  seen  how  a  new  idea 
of  imperial  power  had  manifested  itself  in  the  person  of 
Tiglath-pileser,  and  the  whole  state  of  things  in  Western 
Asia  had  undergone  a  revolution  pregnant  with  menace  to 
all  neighbouring  states.  No  longer  do  we  see  a  number  of 
states  more  or  less  on  an  equality,  whereof  now  this  and  now 
that  gains  a  temporary  predominance  above  its  neighbours. 
At  length  a  great  world  power,  of  insatiate  maw,  seeking  to 
crush  all  nations  around  by  brute  force  into  some  sort  of 
uniformity,  looms  upon  the  world.  To  the  embodiment  of 
this  idea  of  empire,  Ahaz,  in  his  frenzy  of  terror,  had  appealed 
for  help,  and,  while  obtaining  the  rescue  he  sought,  had  in  so 
doing  laid  bare  his  own  frontier  defenceless  to  the  Assyrian. 
Since  that  appeal,  Shalmaneser  and  Sargon  had  continued  the 
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policy  of  their  predecessor ;  the  extension  of  the  empire  still 
went  on,  the  world  beheld  then,  in  a  way  it  has  certainly 
naver  seen  since,  the  apotheosis  of  brute  force,  Procrustean 
in  its  methods,  and  bloodthirsty  to  a  degree  in  its  carrying 
out  of  them. 

To  this  power  the  little  mountain  kingdom  of  Judah  was 
a  tributary.  It  might  continue  to  pay  the  tribute  demanded, 
purchasing  perhaps  thereby  a  respite,  till  some  freak  or  fit 
of  ill-will  on  the  part  of  their  suzerain  should  precipitate  a 
catastrophe.  It  might,  indeed,  refuse  to  submit  any  longer 
to  this  degrading  impost.  But  what  a  terrible  risk  was  this, 
how  certain  and  how  awful  the  doom! 

On  the  other  side  there  was  Egypt.  It  is  true  that  the 
great  military  strength  of  Egypt  had  long  departed.  No  more 
should  such  days  be  seen  as  when  Thothmes  III.  led  an 
Egyptian  army  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
country  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  number  of  rival 
petty  kings,  inviting  foreign  invasion  by  the  lack  of  internal 
cohesion,  putting  an  end  for  the  time  to  any  chance  of  Egyptian 
interference  beyond  the  frontier.  As  we  have  said  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  a  change  comes  upon  the  scene  with  the  rise 
of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  in  the  person  of  Shabaka,  who, 
however,  had  too  much  to  think  of  in  putting  down  opposition 
to  his  supremacy  at  home  to  be  desirous  of  burdening  him- 
self with  obligations  to  his  neighbours. 

With  this  actual  revival  of  a  certain  kind  of  unity,  a 
recollection  of  the  old  glories  of  Egypt  would  occur  to  the 
minds  of  many  in  Jerusalem.  They  must  often  have  looked 
longingly  at  the  comparative  security  and  settledness  of  Egypt, 
and  would  easily  confound  mere  material  prosperity  with  real 
national  strength.  We  could  readily  believe,  even  were  there 
no  actual  evidence,  that  a  party  in  Jerusalem,  chafing  doubt- 
less at  Ahaz's  surrender,  might  dwell   on   the  thought  that. 
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allied  with  Egypt,  they  might  even  defy  the  Great  King ; 
unfortunately  oblivious  of  the  fact  that,  if  war  arose,  it  would 
be  not  on  Egypt,  but  on  Judah,  that  its  first  brunt  would 
fall. 

Such  then  were  two  alternatives  for  the  young  king  :  he 
might  contentedly  acquiesce  in  the  position  of  vassal,  following 
where  his  father  had  led,  or  he  might  hope  to  reverse  what 
had  been  done  by  leaning  on  the  strength  of  his  southern 
neighbour. 

A  third  possibility,  too,  now  comes  to  the  front.  As  long 
as  Ahaz  reigned,  the  pro- Assyrian  party  was  clearly  dominant ; 
after  his  death  it  seems  to  have  passed  into  the  background. 
Two  rival  parties  did  indeed  strive  for  the  mastery,  that  which 
urged  the  wisdom  of  leaning  on  Egypt,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  national  party,  headed  by  Isaiah,  who  bid  his  people 
trust  in  the  promises  of  God  rather  than  in  the  chariots  of 
Egypt  ;  yet  the  once  powerful  Assyrian  faction  is  no  longer 
potent  to  sway  the  national  counsels.  What  causes  were  at 
work  which  neutralised  this  policy  so  completely  that  we  see 
no  trace  of  it  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
How  utterly  the  Assyrian  party  had  died  away  in  Jerusalem 
may  well  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  a  few  years  later,  the 
Eab-Shakeh's  speech  to  the  Jews,  spoken  of  set  purpose  in 
Hebrew,  to  be  understood  of  the  people,  and  not  in  Arama3an, 
called  forth  no  response  from  those  he  aimed  at.  Then,  if 
ever,  would  have  been  the  chance  of  the  Assyrian  party  to 
make  a  rally. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  party  must  have  been 
a  strong  one.  The  vehement  appeals  and  denunciations  of 
Isaiah  shew  this  plainly.  The  leader,  or  anyhow  one  of 
the  chief  leaders,  of  this  party,  was  apparently  Shebna,  the 
spelling  of  whose  name  suggests  that  he  was  a  foreigner,* 

*  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  his  father's  name  ulso  points  this  way. 
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( 
and  thus  would  be  disposed  to  view  the  matter  as  one  of 

ordinary  practical  politics,  and  not  as  one  where  the  declared 

will  of  God  directly  entered.    At  what  time  the  party  headed 

by  Shebna  fell,  so  that  we  subsequently  find  him  occupying 

an    inferior    office,    we    cannot    say.    Isaiah    denounces    the 

stranger  who  had  ventured  to  hew  out  a  sepulchre  for  himself 

in  the  rock,  perhaps  claiming  thereby  a  semi-royal  position, 

and  declares  that  his  office  should  revert  to  a  worthier  holder. 

From  that  time  forwards,  Isaiah  evidently  held  undisputed 

lead  in  the  royal  council. 

Yet  at  Hezekiah's  accession,  the  contest  of  opposing 
advisers  must  have  been  strangely  perplexing  to  the  young 
king.  He  heard  an  astute  adviser  urge  the  wisdom  of  leaning 
on  Egyptian  chariots  because  they  were  many,  and  on  Egyptian 
horsemen  because  they  were  strong,  and  picture  in  glowing 
terms  the  strength  of  Pharaoh  and  the  shadow  of  his  power. 
The  glamour  of  the  old  glory  of  Egypt  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
many. 

On  the  other  hand,  Isaiah  stands  forth  as  the  champion 
of  the  truly  national  policy.  One  must  infer  that  he  was 
faced  at  first  with  a  very  general  opposition  from  those  on 
whom  he  might  well  have  counted,  for  we  read  of  the  "scorn- 
ful men  that  rule  this  people  which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  and 
of  the  priest  and  prophet  who  "  err  in  vision,  who  stumble  in 
judgment." 

By  the  mercy  of  God,  Who  willed  not  that  His  people 
should  be  blotted  out  in  some  conflict  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  the  appeals  of  Isaiah  prevailed,  and  at  length  he 
clearly  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  prime  minister 
of  Hezekiah  thenceforward  to  the  king's  death. 

Yet  picture  the  young  king  at  first,  with  eager  disputants 
seeking  to  sway  him,  ere  yet  perhaps  his  mind  had  taken  its 
true  bent.     For  aught  that  we  can  tell  there  may  have  sat 
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at  the  council  board  at  first  some  of  his  father's  old  coun- 
cillors. Doubtless  there  were.  They  would  urge  that  it  would 
be  madness  to  displease  Assyria  ;  that  the  king,  who  could 
truly  boast  nat  he  treated  the  world  as  one  huge  bird's  nest, 
whence  he  gathered  the  eggs  at  will,  was  one  whose  supremacy 
might  almost  be  viewed  as  a  law  of  nature.  Yet  the  young 
king,  perhaps  just  because  he  is  a  patriot,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  vassal  condition  has  stung  him  to  the  quick, 
is  evidently  biassed  towards  another  group,  who  point  to 
Egypt  as  the  true  counterpoise  to  Assyria,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  an  alliance  with  Egypt  would  mean  that  in  case  of  war 
Judah  must  come  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil ;  that 
while  the  Egyptians  would  welcome  them  as  taking  off  the 
pressure  from  themselves,  naught  can  be  looked  for  from  them 
in  return — "vain,  and  to  no  purpose  is  their  help." 

From  both  of  these,  doubtless  after  many  waverings, 
Hezekiah  turned  to  Isaiah,  as  he  set  forth  the  Divine  promise, 
"  in  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength." 

Truly  in  the  end  God  made  good  His  word  to  His 
people. 

So  much  for  the  political  outlook ;  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  religious  prospect  ?  what  of  the  priesthood  ?  The  high- 
priest  of  Ahaz  had  shewn  himself  an  apostate  to  the  law  of 
God  in  his  desire  to  play  the  courtier.  In  such  a  crisis,  and 
under  such  a  ruler  as  Ahaz,  a  priesthood  might  have  been 
true  to  their  principles  and  their  faith  at  any  cost,  or  they 
might  simply  have  swum  with  the  stream.  Yet  the  terrible 
invective  of  Isaiah  (chap.  28)  shews  how  utterly  duty,  and 
honour,  and  morality,  had  been  cast  away  by  the  priests.  Nob 
Luther,  as  he  lashed  the  vices  of  the  monks,  not  Gavazzi,  as 
he  pictured  the  Papacy  a  generation  ago,  could  have  drawn  a 
grimmer  picture.  Still,  it  does  not  appear  that  Hezekiah, 
amid  his  sweeping  reforms,  both  destructive  and  constructive, 
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met  with  any  resistance  from  the  priesthood.  Perhaps  they 
were  influenced  by  the  thought  that  the  line  of  the  king's 
reforms  would,  in  the  long  run,  tend  to  enhance  the  dignity 
of  their  order.  Yet  how  grievously  must  he  have  been  ham- 
pered at  first  in  his  efforts  by  the  lack  of  men  who,  like 
noble  priests  of  the  house  of  Aaron  before  him  and  after  him, 
had  been  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  battling  for  the  right. 
How  evident  a  disregard  for  God's  laws  as  to  idolatry  had 
been  tolerated,  we  shall  better  understand  when  we  come  to 
speak  in  detail  of  Hezekiah's  work  as  a  reformer. 

Think  next  of  the  social  side  of  things,  and  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Again  we  have  a  gloomy  prospect ; 
on  one  hand  an  empty  treasury  and  a  crushed  and  broken 
peasantry ;  on  the  other,  so  far  as  there  remained  a  body  of 
wealthy  nobles,  they  were  largely  a  luxurious  and  immoral 
caste.  The  cultivators  of  the  land  must  have  been  slain  and 
harried  by  the  incursions  of  Pekah  and  Rezin,  which  must 
have  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  country,  which  years  would  be 
required  to  heal.  Yet  "  what  the  locust  hath  left  hath  the 
cankerworm  eaten " ;  the  land  thus  exhausted  has  to  bleed 
again  through  every  pore  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the  Assyrian 
king.  Ahaz  had  drained  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and 
of  the  king's  house  to  satisfy  his  suzerain;  but  with  the 
country  devastated,  crops  destroyed  or  carried  off,  cultivators 
massacred,  or,  if  not,  ruined,  how  were  fresh  supplies  to  be 
obtained  for  the  exhausted  treasury  ?  Surely  the  heart  of  the 
nation  must  have  been  faint  and  despairing,  and  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  their  king  was  a  vassal  must  have  sapped 
their  self-respect. 

Yet  nations  have  ere  this  been  as  cruelly  pressed  as  was 
Judah,  against  whom  none  could  bring  the  taunt, — In  this 
extremity  of  your  fate,  you  still  have  nobles  and  rich  men 
whom  no  national  disaster  will  tear  from  their  luxury.    The 
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heroic  Hollanders,  who  defied  Alva  and  all  the  might  of  the 
sovereign  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  may  teach  us  that  ;  yet 
Israelite  nobles  of  the  time,  as  pictured  in  the  contemporaneous 
prophets,  appear  as  a  body  of  men  who,  whatever  bright 
exceptions  there  may  have  been,  must  have  proved  a  terrible 
hindrance  to  any  true  reform. 

Many  a  heart  might  well  have  quailed  at  such  a  prospect. 
The  predominant  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many  thoughtful 
men  in  Jerusalem  must  have  been  that  of  the  callousness  of 
despair.  It  was  not  the  terrible  blow  to  the  national  resources 
that  touched  the  people  most  deeply.  The  means  adopted  to 
meet  the  original  evil  did  but  aggravate  the  injury  to  the 
national  life.  A  crushing  disaster  may  bring  out  all  that  is 
noblest  in  a  people,  as  witness  the  striking  manifestation  in 
Home  after  the  battle  of  Cannse ;  but  a  disaster  from  which 
relief  is  sought  by  entering  into  a  state  of  degrading  vassalage 
can  but  still  further  demoralise  those  who  seek  such  a  remedy. 
Yet  patient  resolution  and  God's  help  in  time  wrought  the  cure. 

Amid  such  grim  circumstances  then,  a  divided  council- 
board,  a  cowed  and  dispirited  people,  an  empty  treasury,  a 
corrupt  judiciary,  a  luxurious  and  oppressive  aristocracy,  and 
a  priesthood  faithless  to  its  trust,  the  young  king,  little  more 
than  a  boy  in  years,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 


(     13     ) 


CHAPTER  V. 

HEZEKIAH   THE  REFORMER. 

T  T  is  well  to  distinguish,  in  dealing  with  religious  reforma- 
-*-  tions,  between  the  slowly  maturing  forces  that  make  for 
change,  like  mines  spreading  near  a  besieged  fortress,  and  the 
effective  cause  which  rouses  these  forces  into  sudden  activity, 
the  match  which  kindles  the  slumbering  mine.  Thus,  in  both 
Germany  and  England,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  forces  were  gradually 
taking  shape  which  must  have  resulted  in  some  sweeping 
outcome,  which,  sooner  or  later,  however  guided  for  well  or 
ill,  must  have  swept  away  all  attempt  to  quell  them.  The 
invention  of  printing  must  have  vastly  diminished  the  cost, 
and  so  increased  the  circulation  of  books  ;  education  suddenly 
advanced  with  vast  strides,  teachers  and  patrons  of  learning 
arose  who  were  neither  monks  nor  in  sympathy  with  their 
ways,  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin  and  Colet,  and  there  was  steadily 
growing  an  intelligent  middle  class,  too  wealthy  and  powerful 
not  to  be  taken  account  of  by  their  rulers,  too  educated  to  be 
absolutely  the  victims  of  the  clergy  of  the  day.  How  long 
the  slow  development  would  have  gone  on  we  cannot  say.  In 
Germany  it  was  the  vile  traffic  of  Tetzel  which  aroused  the 
fiery  spirit  of  Luther ;  in  England  it  was  the  unholy  passion 
of  Henry  VIII.  that  began  the  breach  with  the  Papacy.  Any 
motive  power,  noble  or  ignoble,  sufficed  to  put  in  action  forces 
working  mainly  for  good. 

In  the  case  of  Hezekiah,  while  we  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the   various  forces   which   were   at   work   at   and   before   his 
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accession,  we  know  definitely  what  it  was  which  began  the 
movement  (or  at  any  rate  was  the  mainly  exciting  cause), 
and  doubtless  gave  to  it  a  force  and  intensity  it  might  other- 
wise have  lacked.  It  was  the  prophetic  message  of  Micah  the 
Morasthite,  uttered  "  to  all  the  people  of  Judah  "  and,  it  would 
seem,  before  Hezekiah.  The  fact  comes  before  us  incidentally 
in  the  story  of  Jeremiah,  who,  on  Jehoiakim's  accession,  uttered 
his  words  of  warning,  and  by  his  words  so  stung  the  unworthy 
priests  and  prophets  that  they  clamoured  for  his  death.  More 
noble  than  these  professed  ministers  of  Jehovah  were  the 
princes  and  the  people  who  forbad  this,  and  the  parallel 
instance  is  cited  (Jer.  26.  18)  of  Micah,  who  spoke  a  message 
of  doom,  and  so  far  was  Hezekiah  from  putting  him  to  death 
that  it  is  asked  "  did  he  not  fear  the  Lord,  and  besought  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  repented  him  of  the  evil  which  he  had 
pronounced  against  them  ?  "  If  we  are  to  take  Micah's  words 
(1.  8)  as  literally  applying  to  himself  during  the  delivery  of 
this  message,  his  appearance  may  well  have  startled  the  ex- 
citable Orientals  he  addressed — half  naked,  uttering  a  wild 
cry  like  the  howl  of  the  jackal  or  the  dismal  wail  of  the  ostrich. 
His  invective  against  prince  and  prophet  and  priest  cul- 
minates in  the  threat  "  Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be 
plowed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and 
the  mountain  of  the  House  as  the  high  places  of  a  forest." 
"When,  and  in  what  degree,  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  we 
do  not  here  enquire ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  the  sudden 
and  important  effect  produced. 

For  the  reformation  of  Hezekiah,  as  for  the  rest  of  his 
history,  we  have,  of  course,  the  parallel  accounts  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  Yet  while  these  supplement  each  other,  it  would 
be  a  very  false  view  to  assume  that  the  supplementary  relation 
is  the  essential  one.  The  former  work  is  pre-eminently  annals, 
a  civil  and  military  record,  the  latter  mainly  an  ecclesiastical 
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history,  with  the  idea  of  God's  national  church  as  the  central 
thought  throughout.  Thus  of  the  three  chapters  devoted  to 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  in  Kings,  only  a  few  verses  dwell  on 
the  reformation,  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  being  the  en- 
grossing topic.  In  Chronicles,  three  out  of  four  chapters  dwell 
on  the  reformation,  and  condense  the  story  of  the  invasion  in 
the  remaining  chapter. 

The  denunciation  of  Micah  was  addressed  to  moral  evil ; 
the  story  of  Chronicles  deals  with  the  externals  of  worship 
only  ;  yet,  the  priesthood  being  what  it  then  was,  the  neglect 
of  the  moral  and  of  the  ceremonial  law  would  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  Hezekiah's  reforms,  as  described  by  the  Chronicler, 
may  well  be  believed  to  be  the  external  sign  of  the  removal 
of  other  evils  than  a  neglected  or  a  false  ritual.  The  impulse 
to  reform  must  have  come  soon  after  his  accession,  for  he 
commenced  action  "  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  first 
month,"  though  this  clearly  does  not  mean  in  the  first  month 
of  his  reign,  but  in  the  Nisan  of  his  first  year.  This  is  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  phrase,  and  it  is  borne  out 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  in  the  second  month,  by 
virtue  of  a  concession  granted  in  the  Law.  Moreover,  we  could 
hardly  fancy  that  the  work  began  on  the  very  day  of  Hezekiah's 
accession  (2  Chron.  29.  17)  ;  the  forces  dominant  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz  could  hardly  have  died  out  at  once  with  his  death. 

The  work  naturally  began  with  the  Temple.  Ahaz  had 
pillaged  the  Temple  to  meet  the  rapacity  of  his  suzerain  ;  but 
this  was  of  lesser  moment,  Hezekiah  himself  was  subsequently 
forced  to  do  the  same.  He  had  displaced  the  great  altar,  and 
put  in  its  stead  one  after  the  pattern  of  a  heathen  altar  he 
had  seen  at  Damascus ;  and  to  the  gods  of  Damascus,  in  despair 
of  aid  from  Jehovah,  he  offered  sacrifice.  But  above  and 
beyond  all  this,  he  commenced  a  policy  of  injury  and  outrage 
to  the  Temple ;  he  cut  in  pieces  the  vessels  of  the  house  of 
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God,  and  closed  its  doors,  so  that  the  priests  who  remained 
faithful  could  not  enter,  and  thus  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  His  own  sanctuary  came  to  an  end  for  the  time.  The  insult 
to  God  must  be  remedied  at  once  ;  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary 
were  once  more  thrown  open  and  repaired  (or  strengthened). 
In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  on  the  occasion  of  Sennacherib's 
invasion  Hezekiah  "cut  off  the  gold*  from  the  doors  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  "  (2  Kings  18.  16),  we  may  assume  that 
the  renovation  included  this  special  adornment  also.  The 
clergy,  priests  and  Levites,  are  summoned  to  receive  the  king's 
orders  for  the  work  specially  devolving  on  them,  the  cleansing 
of  the  sacred  precincts,  they  having  first  purified  themselves 
from  moral  and  ceremonial  defilement  according  to  the  Law. 
He  doubtless  remembered  the  calamity  which  befell  David's 
first  attempt  to  bring  the  ark  of  God  to  its  final  resting  place 
on  Mount  Zion,  because  the  Levites  had  not  previously  sancti- 
fied themselves  for  their  holy  function  of  bearing  it.  Therefore, 
said  David,  "  the  Lord  our  God  made  a  breach  on  us,  because 
we  sought  Him  not  after  the  due  order"  (1  Chron.  15.  13). 
The  command  is  given  by  the  king  to  remove  the  "  filthiness  " 
out  of  the  holy  place,  which  obviously  here  means  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  precincts,  and  to  atone  for  the  misdeeds  of  the 
generation  who  had  neglected  and  desecrated  it.  The  word 
translated  "filthiness"  doubtless  includes  the  dirt  which  had 
accumulated  in  the  Temple  since  it  was  shut  up,  but  will  also 
have  special  reference  to  the  idol  abominations  wherewith  God's 
House  had  been  polluted.  The  work  of  purifying  the  outer 
courts  fell  to  the  Levites,  who  might  not  enter  into  the  actual 
Temple  ;  on  the  priests  devolved  the  duty  of  cleansing  the 
inner  house.  The  whole  work  was  concluded  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  a  fortnight  from  the  day  of  its  first 

*  It  is  true  that  "gold"  is  not  actually  specified  in  the  Hebrew,  but  wc  can 
hardly  fancy  that  the  "  overlaying  "  can  have  been  of  any  less  precious  metal. 
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inception  ;  the  Temple  and  its  courts  were  purified,  the  altar 
too,  and  the  table  of  shewbread,  and  the  vessels  which  Ahaz  in 
his  transgression  had  cast  aside.  The  priests  and  Levites,  also, 
were  once  more  ready  to  resume  their  interrupted  functions. 
Yet  one  preparatory  rite  was  still  necessary  :  before  the  regular 
service  could  be  resumed  a  sin-offering  was  necessary.  The 
perfect  unity  between  God  and  the  nation  had  been  broken 
through,  the  breach  must  be  covered  and  atoned  for  before 
fellowship  could  be  renewed.  Accordingly,  Hezekiah  commands 
the  offering  of  an  unusually  large  sin-offering,  consisting  of 
seven  of  each  of  the  four  kinds  of  sacrificial  animals,  on  behalf 
of  the  "  kingdom,"  that  is,  the  royal  house,  and  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Judah. 

In  the  account  of  the  actual  offering  of  this  sacrifice, 
an  exceptional  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  words,  twice  occurring, 
"for  all  Israel"  (2  Chron.  29.  24).  In  the  light  of  the 
fact  of  Hezekiah's  subsequent  invitation  to  the  Northern 
tribes,  it  is  clear  that  Hezekiah  has  in  view  the  re-uniting 
of  Israel  once  again  into  a  single  religious  community.  The 
house  of  David  may  perhaps  no  more  rule  over  the  dissident 
tribes,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  tribes  should  not 
once  more  unite  in  the  worship  of  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

All  is  ready  now  for  the  resumption  of  the  regular 
service,  and  Hezekiah,  who  throughout  is  pictured  as  the  actual 
initiator  of  the  whole  reformation,  gives  the  needful  command 
to  the  Levites  and  priests  to  be  ready  with  the  instruments 
proper  to  their  several  orders,  as  David  and  the  great  prophets 
of  his  time  appointed-  The  "  burnt  offering,"  the  daily 
morning  sacrifice,  must  now  be  offered,  the  expression  of 
the  complete  dedication  to  God  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
offered,  and  again  by  the  king's  order  the  offering  was  "  for  all 
Israel."  The  priests  with  their  trumpets  and  the  Levites 
with  harps  and  cymbals  broke  into  melody  till  the  burnt 
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offering  was  finished,  that  all  around  might  realize  that  Israel 
had  again  turned  to  its  God.  Beside  the  actual  sacrifices 
too,  Hezekiah,  who  clearly  represented  a  more  cultured  type 
than  many  kings  of  Judah,  bid  the  Levites  "  sing  praise 
unto  the  Lord  with  the  words  of  David  and  Asaph  the 
seer."  In  this  command,  the  Chronicler  associates  the  "princes" 
with  the  king.  Although  both  before  and  after  this  time 
we  find  the  "  princes "  associated  with  the  party  hostile  to 
God  (see  e.g.  2  Chron.  24.  17,  18  ;  Zeph.  1.  8),  yet  it  may 
be  that  the  terror-inspiring  cry  of  Micah  may  have  led  a 
party  of  them  to  see  the  truth,  and  in  the  story  of  the 
Chronicler  we  find  them  associated  throughout  with  Hezekiah 
in  his  reforms. 

Everything  can  now  go  on  as  heretofore,  and  the  king  exhorts 
the  congregation  to  offer  their  "  sacrifices,  thank  offerings, 
and  burnt  offerings "  as  of  old.  So  ready  a  response  does 
he  meet  with,  that  the  priests  are  all  too  few  to  discharge 
the  duties  incumbent  on  their  office,  and  the  Levites  have 
to  help  them  in  matters  in  which  they  ordinarily  had  no 
share.  Of  course  there  were  not  only  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  sacrifices  and  offerings  to  demand  their  attention, 
but  also  an  insufficient  number  of  priests  to  meet  this  sudden 
need.  Several  allusions  shew  plainly  that  the  priests  returned 
only  very  gradually  to  their  neglected  duties  {e.g.  2  Chron. 
30.  3).  The  writer  makes  one  very  significant  remark  on  this 
point,  "The  Levites  were  more  upright  in  heart  to  sanctify 
themselves  than  the  priests "  (2  Chron.  29.  34).  We  may 
perhaps  suppose  that  Urijah  the  high  priest,  who  had  basely 
consented  to  Ahaz's  apostasy  and  obeyed  commands  which 
he,  as  priest  of  Jehovah,  should  have  been  foremost  to  reject 
(2  Kings  16.  16),  had  been  followed  in  his  treachery  by  a 
number  of  leading  priests.  The  Levites,  a  humbler  class, 
would  naturally  be  less  amenable  to  court  influences.       A 
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parallel  case  might  be  afforded  by  the  history  of  our  own 
Church.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  a  period  when  all  life  in  the  Church  slumbered, 
and  to  brand  the  clergy  of  that  date  as  worldly  and  indifferent. 
Yet  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  as  to  dignitaries 
appointed  to  their  posts  from  political  or  social  reasons,  we 
may  be  perfectly  sure  that  thousands  of  humble  parish  priests 
served  G-od  and  their  own  generation  as  devotedly  as  the 
noblest  of  any  age. 

The  Temple  was  at  length  purified,  and  the  worship  of  God 
re-established,  and  a  wider  range  of  persons  might  now  be 
appealed  to,  to  share  in  the  good  work.  Hezekiah  accordingly 
communicates  not  merely  with  his  own  people,  but  with  all 
Israel.  His  motive  was  obvious,  to  restore  a  religious  unity 
even  where  political  unity  had  ceased.  It  might  be  asked 
how  such  dealings  were  possible  with  the  subjects  of  another 
monarch,  who  might,  it  is  suggested,  resent  such  interference. 
Indeed  some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  postpone  this 
action  until  after  the  taking  of  Samaria  and  the  final  fall  of 
the  Northern  Kingdom,  but  we  see  absolutely  no  reason  for 
accepting  this  view.  The  Book  of  Kings  throws  no  light 
on  the  subject,  and  the  narrative  of  Chronicles  points  con- 
clusively to  the  invitation  to  the  Passover  being  the  immediate 
sequel  to  the  initiatory  services  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
As  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  idea  of  interference  with 
the  subjects  of  another  king,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  for  some  time  before  its  fall  the  Northern  Kingdom 
must  have  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  anarchy,  and  at  the 
last  two  distinct  parties,  a  pro- Assyrian  and  an  anti- Assyrian, 
were  in  keenest  opposition  ;  Hoshea,  the  nominee  of  the 
former,  being  alike  the  murderer  and  successor  of  Pekah, 
who  represented  the  opposite  faction.  Moreover,  in  some 
unexplained  way,   Hoshea  had    fallen    into    Assyrian    hands 
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some  time,  apparently  a  considerable  time,  before  the  fall  of 
Samaria  ;  and  if  he  were  not  reigning,  but  lying  an  un- 
crowned monarch  in  an  Assyrian  prison,  Hezekiah  need  have 
had  no  scruples.  Indeed  it  is  worth  calling  attention 
to  the  qualification  with  which  the  writer  of  Kings  says 
that  Hoshea  did  evil  in  God's  sight,  "  but  not  as  the  kings  of 
Israel  that  were  before  him"  (2  Kings  17.  2).  Jewish 
tradition  has  explained  this  to  mean  that  he  threw  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  subjects  who  wished  to  worship  at  Jeru- 
salem. Yet,  even  apart  from  Hoshea,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
the  difficulty  is  a  fancied  one.  "When  a  kingdom  is  in  the 
throes  of  dissolution,  foreign  agents  whose  aim  is  a  purely 
religious  one  are  pretty  sure  to  be  left  alone. 

It  wrill  be  noticed  that  of  the  ten  tribes,  no  less  than 
five  are  named  as  actually  responding  to  the  call,  and  they 
not  merely  the  nearer  tribes  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and 
Issachar,  but  the  more  distant  Zebulun  and  Asher.  The  re- 
sult was  that  not  only  the  king's  own  subjects,  but  members 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom  were  gathered  in  Jerusalem  in  very 
large  numbers,  ''a  very  great  congregation."  The  initial 
difficulty,  that  of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  Passover 
on  its  proper  day,  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan,  was  happily  over- 
come by  a  concession  granted  in  the  Law  itself.  The  paschal 
lamb  was  ordered  to  be  slain  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan, 
and  was  eaten  in  the  evening  which  began  the  fifteenth,  but  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  was  not  completed  until  the  sixteenth 
(2  Chron.  29.  17).  Fortunately,  however,  a  loophole  was 
provided  by  the  Law.  In  the  second  year  of  the  wanderings, 
a  case  arose  of  certain  Israelites  who  were  incapacitated  from 
partaking  of  the  Passover  by  having  touched  a  dead  man 
(Num.  9.  6),  to  whom  Moses,  by  God's  direct  command, 
conceded  the  privilege  of  a  supplementary  Passover.  The 
privilege  was  granted  of  holding  the  festival  at  the  corre- 
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sponding  time  in  the  second  month  on  the  part  of  any  Israelite 
who  had  become  ceremonially  unclean  by  touching  a  dead 
body,  or  who  had  been  on  a  journey  afar  off.  This  concession 
to  the  individual,  Hezekiah,  with  a  wise  breadth  of  view, 
feels  can  fitly  be  allowed  to  the  community,  and  both  the 
underlying  reasons  find  here  a  place.  The  priests  had  not 
sanctified  themselves  in  sufficient  numbers  by  the  proper  time, 
nor  had  the  people  gathered  themselves  at  Jerusalem.  Journeys 
of  considerable  length  had  to  be  undertaken  in  some  cases. 

The  king's  messengers,  the  "runners,"  traverse  the  whole 
land,  appealing  to  the  northern  tribes  to  turn  again  to  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  that  He,  too,  might  "  return  to  the 
remnant  that  are  escaped  out  of  the  hand  of  the  kings  of 
Assyria"  (2  Chron.  30.  6).  There  is  not  the  least  necessity 
to  see  in  this  last  phrase  a  reference  to  the  fall  of  Samaria. 
Assyria  had  made  its  hand  felt  heavily  at  an  earlier  stage. 
Tiglath-pileser  had  already  carried  into  captivity  the  whole 
of  the  tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  5.  26), 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  as  among  those  to  whom  Hezekiah's 
invitation  went.  We  may  doubtless  include  Shalmaneser,  who, 
on  his  first  expedition  against  Hoshea  (2  Kings  17.  3),  which 
probably  took  place  before  this  time,  would  almost  certainly 
follow  Assyrian  precedent  in  carrying  off  a  body  of  captives. 
Indeed,  if  we  may  identify  him  with  the  Shalman  of 
Hos.  10.  14,  which,  however,  is  doubtful,  his  invasion  had 
been  attended  with  exceptional  atrocities. 

Before  the  great  multitude  assembled  in  Jerusalem  partakes 
of  the  Passover,  a  further  act  of  purification  is  called  for. 
The  Temple  is  now  free  from  all  its  past  defilements,  but 
Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City,  still  has  altars  "in  every  corner" 
(2  Chron.  28.  24),  erected  by  backsliding  Ahaz,  and  testifying 
to  the  wide  range  of  his  polytheism.    These  altars,  partly  for 
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sacrifice  and  partly  for  incense,  are  now  removed  and  cast 
into  the  Kidron.  If  it  be  asked  why  had  not  one  thorough 
purification  dealt  at  once  with  the  Temple  and  all  Jerusalem, 
it  may  fairly  be  answered  that  Hezekiah  shewed  his  wisdom 
in  beginning  the  positive  part  of  his  work  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  to  re-establish  the  worship  of  God  even 
though  all  traces  of  idolatry  had  not  yet  been  rooted  out. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  a  wise  missionary  will  ever  seek 
to  lay  stress  on  the  positive  teaching  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  rather  than  use  his  energy  overmuch  in  denunciations 
of  errors,  which,  when  once  the  truth  is  rooted,  cannot  live 
beside  it. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  in  such  a  multitude,  hurriedly 
got  together  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  coming,  too,  in  many 
cases,  from  districts  where  the  whole  social  fabric  had  collapsed, 
many,  from  lack  of  time  and  opportunity,  had  failed  to  purify 
themselves  with  the  proper  rites  from  ceremonial  or  other 
uncleanness.  In  the  case  of  a  Passover  kept  at  the  proper 
time,  the  opportunity  was  provided  for  such  by  the  so-called 
"  little  Passover  "  of  the  second  month ;  as  it  was,  there  was 
no  such  loophole.  Hezekiah,  with  truest  wisdom,  decides  that 
such  men  shall  be  allowed  to  eat  the  Passover,  though  cere- 
monially disqualified.  Because  of  this  disqualification,  the 
Levites,  and  not  the  offerers,  kill  the  lambs,  and  thus  they 
are  sanctified.  Hezekiah's  prayer,  "  The  good  Lord  pardon 
every  one  that  prepareth  his  heart  to  seek  God,  the  Lord  God 
of  his  fathers,  though  he  be  not  cleansed  according  to  the 
purification  of  the  sanctuary,"  seems  almost  like  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  Gospel,  when  even  the  scribe 
was  forced  to  admit  that  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart  was 
"  more  than  all  whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices." 

The  feast  having  been  kept  for  seven  days,  the  intense 
rejoicing  led  them  to  celebrate  it  for  seven  days  more,  as  on 
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the  occasion  of  Solomon's  great  festival,  when  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  continued  for  fourteen  days.  According  to  the 
traditional  usage  noted  in  the  Talmud,  besides  various  other 
differences  between  this  little  Passover  and  the  normal  one, 
is  this,  that  the  former  lasted  but  one  day.  If,  however,  such 
a  usage  was  really  an  ancient  one,  such  a  curtailing  would 
obviously  have  been  repugnant  in  such  an  exceptional  outbreak 
of  rejoicing. 

This  revival  of  the  old  worship,  carried  out  not  merely 
with  superabundant  zeal,  but  with  an  evident  intention  to 
perform  the  service  in  its  fulness  of  ritual  and  sacred  song, 
would  put  a  considerable  strain  on  the  Levites,  on  whom,  more 
even  than  on  the  priests,  the  stress  would  fall.  To  those 
Levites  then,  who  were  well  skilled  in  the  music  and  the 
other  ritual,  the  good  king  speaks  encouragingly.  At  length, 
the  Passover  accomplished,  with  such  rejoicing  the  like  of  which 
had  not  been  seen  in  Jerusalem  since  the  days  of  Solomon, 
the  priests*  blessed  the  people,  and  that  blessing,  itself  a 
triple  prayer  to  God,  "came  up  to  His  holy  dwelling-place, 
even  unto  heaven." 

It  can  well  be  imagined  that  so  large  a  gathering,  brought 
together  for  so  solemn  a  purpose,  a  multitude,  too,  not  of  the 
haphazard  kind  that  some  stirring  incident  would  speedily 
bring  together  in  one  of  our  great  towns,  but  one  united  by 
the  tie  of  blood,  and  of  a  common  religious  belief  eagerly 
embraced,  anyhow  for  the  time,  would  readily  break  forth 
into  a  flame  of  enthusiasm,  which  at  first  would  bear  down 
all  obstacle.  Even  our  more  phlegmatic  western  nature  is 
capable  of  the  same.  Peter  the  Hermit  aroused  whole  multi- 
tudes to  the  wildest  enthusiasm  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy 

*  Lit. "the  priests  the  Levites."  For  this  the  Vulgate,  as  also  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  of  the  Septuagint  reads  "  and  the  Levites,"  which  is  clearly  wrong.  The  Divine 
c  .mmund  was  given  to  the  priests  to  bless  (Num  6.  23),  and  we  never  find  Levites 
so  acting.    Moreover,  the  above  phrase  occurs  elsewhere  (Deut.  17.  9, 18). 
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Sepulchre ;  even  the  dour  Scotch  lowlander  blazed  up  like 
an  excitable  Celt  at  the  initiative  of  Jenny  Geddes.  How 
much  more  these  fiery  Orientals  ? 

They  would  not  brook  the  presence  of  the  tokens  of  idolatry 
in  the  land.  Jerusalem  had  been  freed  from  such,  why  should 
the  country  districts  still  be  polluted  ?  Thus  "  all  Israel  that  - 
were  present,"  the  whole  body  of  worshippers,  swept  like  a 
flood,  hither  and  thither,  through  the  cities  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  and  also  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.*  They  found 
plenty  to  do.  The  "images"  or  obelisks  (matstseboth)  were 
shattered,  the  symbols  of  the  Asherah  were  hewn  down,  and 
the  Bamoth  and  idol-altars  were  overthrown.  The  Bamoth, 
or  high-places,  represented  a  worship  of  pre-Mosaic  times, 
which  had  been  tolerated  by  Samuel,  Avho,  coming  as  he  did 
in  an  age  when  the  priesthood  was  base  to  a  degree,  may 
naturally  have  condoned  a  form  of  worship  not  in  accordance 
with  the  strict  Levitical  rule.  So,  whenever  the  clergy  of 
some  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  had  shewn  themselves 
neglectful  of  their  high  functions,  God-fearing  men  have  been 
forced  to  discard  part  of  the  external  framework  of  the  Church, 
and  make  their  appeal  to  God  as  best  they  might.  Under  the 
Monarchy,  some  curiously  conflicting  statements  meet  us  on  a 
comparison  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  Pious  kings, 
such  as  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat,  are  said  to  have  put  down  the 
worship  of  the  high-places,  while  elsewhere  they  are  said  to  have 
tolerated  them  {see  e.g.  2  Chron.  14.  3,  and  cf.  1  Kings  15. 14, 
2  Chron.  15.  17).  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  such  kings 
as  the  above  would  have  tolerated  direct  idolatry  in  their 
kingdom,  therefore  the  worship  of  the  high-places,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  spite  of  royal  efforts,  survived 
so  long,  was  an  unauthorised  and,  indeed,  forbidden  form  of 

*  The  more  remote  northern  tribes,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  not  mentioned,  as  is 
natural. 
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the  worship  of  Jehovah,  forbidden  for  the  very  obvious  reason 
that,  under  the  conditions  of  Israelite  life,  this  worship  on 
countless  hill-tops  was  a  sure  precursor  of  polytheism. 

Thus,  even  though  it  comes  in  different  guise  from  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Asherah,  and  Assyrian  deities  brought 
in  by  Ahaz,  it  had  potentialities  of  evil  which  must  be 
suppressed ;  and  how  full  of  vitality  it  was  plainly  appears 
in  that,  thorough  as  Hezekiah's  reformation  was  meant  to 
be,  the  relapse  of  the  two  succeeding  reigns  sufficed  to  bring 
in  the  old  evils  once  more,  to  be  put  down  by  Josiah.  The 
work  of  reformation  at  last  is  achieved,  both  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  and  in  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  Hoshea,  if  he  is  not  by  this  time  in  his  Assyrian 
prison,  must  have  had  every  thought  directed,  every  energy 
strained,  for  a  desperate  resistance  against  his  overwhelming 
foe. 

The  above  details  of  Hezekiah's  suppression  of  abuses 
are  mainly  taken  from  the  full  account  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  but  curiously  enough  there  is  one  further  striking 
detail  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Kings  only,  the  destruction 
of  the  Brazen  Serpent  which  Moses  set  up  in  the  Wilderness. 
This  had  become  an  object  of  superstitious  reverence  to  the 
Israelites,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  incense  to 
it  as  to  a  quasi -deity.  The  account  is  not  free  from  difficulties, 
but  the  main  facts  are  clear,  the  idolatry  and  the  destruction.* 
One  cannot  refrain  from  a  smile  when  we  learn  that,  spite 

*  Two  points  are  puzzling.  First,  where  had  the  Brazen  Serpent  been  since  the 
time  of  Moses?  Ewald  suggests  (Hist,  of  Israel,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  178  m,  Eng.  trans.)  that 
it  may  have  been  left  in  the  wilderness  where  it  was  first  erected,  and  thither 
pilgrims  paid  vinits  of  adoration  to  it,  till  it  was  removed  to  Jerusalem  by  Ahaz. 
This  seems  reasonable, for  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  kings  like  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat 
would  have  tolerated  its  presence  as  an  idol  in  the  Holy  City.  Dean  Stanley,  with 
the  delightful  positiveness  which  saves  so  much  trouble  to  the  reader,  tells  us 
(Jewish  Church,  Lect.  27,  p.  214,  ed.  2),  that  it  belonged  as  a  relic  to  the  tabernacle 
at  Gibeon,  and  was  thence  brought  to  Jerusalem  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple.     Thereupon  it  "  was  exhibited,  if  not  in  the  Temple,  yet  somewhere  in 
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of  Hezekiah's  breaking  it  in  pieces,  the  Brazen  Serpent  is 
still  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan. 

There  is  still  constructive  work  awaiting  Hezekiah's  care. 
The  "courses1'  of  the  priests  and  Levites  must  have  been  utterly 
broken  down  by  the  long  interruption  to  the  Temple  service  : 
all  this  would  have  to  be  settled  anew.  The  system  of  tithe 
had  also  doubtless  been  neglected,  and  much  distress  was 
obviously  the  consequence.  The  king  sets  the  example  with 
a  noble  alacrity,  the  royal  tithe  being  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  morning  and  evening  burnt-offerings, 
the  double  offering  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  larger  offerings 
at  new-moons  and  "set  feasts."  This  fully  warrants  him 
in  commanding  the  people  of  Jerusalem  to  do  the  like,  that 
the  priests  and  Levites  may  be  "encouraged  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord  "  ;  that  they  might  be  strengthened  to  the  full 
discharge  of  their  spiritual  and  ceremonial  duties.  His  request 
meets  with  a  ready  response,  and  not  only  do  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  bring  in  first-fruits  and  tithes  of  all  things  in 
abundance,  but  also  the  Judsean  inhabitants  of  the  country 
districts  and  the  Israelites  who  lived  among  them,  and  to 
whom  no  command  is  recorded  to  have  been  given,  brought 
in  their  tithes  of  sheep  and  oxen  and  of  things  consecrated 
to  God.  Hezekiah  clearly  realized  the  wisdom  of  striking 
while  the  iron  was  hot,  for  while  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  second  month  that  the  Passover  began  and  the 
festivities  then  lasted  for  a  fortnight,  yet  in  the  course  of 

Jerusalem"  (ib.  p.  216).  This  is  of  course  an  absolute  guess.  Again,  the  meaning 
of  the  clause  "  and  he  called  it  Nehushtan  "  is  far  from  clear.  The  Hebrew  equally 
allows  us  either  (1)  to  lake  Hezekiah  as  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  in  which  case 
the  sense  would  be  that  Hezekiah  spoke  of  the  image  contemptuously  as  "  a  piece  of 
brass."  This  is  the  view  of,  e.g.  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  Jewish  Rabbis,  such  as 
Rashi.  Or  again,  (2)  the  verb  may  be  treated  as  impersonal,  leading  to  the  meaning 
"  and  it  was  called  Nehushtan,"  i.e.  by  the  worshippers.  What  the  idea  is,  however, 
on  this  view  is  doubtful.  Possibly  the  name  was  meant  as  a  sort  of  euphemism  to 
avoid  the  direct  mention  of  the  serpent. 
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the  third  month  the  tithes  began  to  come  in,  and  by  the 
seventh  month,  which  brings  us  to  the  end  of  autumn,  the 
last  had  been  paid. 

So  great  was  the  accumulated  amount  that  after  priests 
and  Levites  have  had  sufficient  for  their  needs,  Hezekiah 
and  the  princes  come  and  see  the  heaps,  "  the  great  store," 
which  remains  over  and  above,  and  at  his  orders  storehouses 
are  prepared  in  the  Temple  where  the  surplus  of  the  offerings 
are  deposited.  Is  it  not,  one  cannot  help  asking,  to  our  dis- 
grace, that  the  national  Church  of  this,  the  richest  country  in 
Christendom,  is  so  far  from  having  surplus  treasures,  that  the 
pecuniary  distress  of  the  poorer  clergy  cries  aloud  in  shame  ? 

One  last  duty  remained  for  Hezekiah  in  connection  with 
this  work.  In  a  system  where  the  clergy  and  their  families 
are  maintained  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Law  of 
Moses,  it  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  individuals  and 
as  a  check  against  possible  fraud,  that  careful  lists  should  be 
drawn  up  of  priests  and  Levites  and  their  families.  Accordingly, 
the  Chronicler  mentions  three  lists  which  were  drawn  up,  pre- 
sumably by  the  king's  order,  though  this  is  not  expressly  stated, 
one  of  priests  arranged  according  to  families,  a  second  of  all 
Levites  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  (see  1  Chron.  23. 27), 
and  a  third  of  all  little  ones,  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  of  both 
priests  and  Levites.  None  could  find  a  place  on  the  list 
without  due  qualification,  none  were  passed  over  by  the  honest 
officers  who  attended  to  this  duty. 

Unfortunately,  the  wickedness  of  Manasseh  broke  down 
where  Hezekiah  had  builded  up,  and  the  duty  devolved  on 
Josiah  of  restoring,  with  even  greater  thoroughness,  the  old 
paths ;  yet  but  for  the  sweeping  reforms  of  Hezekiah  who  can 
say  whether  a  Josiah  could  ever  have  risen,  whether  the  nation 
would  not  rather  have  been  absorbed  into  the  empire  of 
Sennacherib  and  passed  out  of  sight  ? 
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HOW  completely  Hezekiah's  heart  was  bound  up  with  the 
religious  reforms  and  how  unswervingly  he  carried  them 
through,  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Yet  kings 
before  now  have  been  profoundly  religious  men,  in  whom  the 
absence  of  other  qualifications  for  rule  has  made  their  reigns 
anything  but  a  blessing  to  their  people.  The  name  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  stands  as  that  of  a  saint  in  the  Anglican  calendar, 
and  the  most  glorious  church  in  England  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  his  name,  yet  during  his  reign  the  misgovernment 
of  this  country  was  lamentable,  and  to  his  unspeakable  folly 
were  largely  due  the  horrors  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

Not  so  Hezekiah — devout  servant  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
resolute  and  stronghanded  warrior,  like  the  best  of  the  line 
of  David  before  him,  wise  master-builder  who  "  went  round 
about  Zion  and  told  the  towers  thereof,"  strengthening  and 
repairing  the  defences  of  his  capital,  providing  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence  in  abundance,  and  with  wise  thoughtfulness 
having  careful  regard  to  the  water-supply  on  which  the  very 
existence  of  his  mountain  fortress  depended.  Well  may  the 
annalist  say  (2  Kings  18.  6)  "  The  Lord  was  with  him."  Of 
no  one  since  David  had  this  been  said,  not  of  Solomon,  or  Asa, 
or  Jehoshaphat. 

In  these  words  there  is  summed  up  the  blessing  which 
environed  him,  "  he  prospered  whithersoever  he  went  forth  "  ; 
all  his  enterprises,  military  or  pacific,  were  favoured  by  Divine 
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help.  The  Chronicler  (2  Chron.  32.  27  /.)  dwells  lovingly  on 
his  "exceeding  much  riches  and  honour,"  and  refers  to  the 
storehouses  for  corn  and  the  like,  and  the  stalls  for  cattle  of 
every  sort.  "  He  provided  him  cities,"  by  which  we  are 
perhaps  to  understand  buildings  for  the  numerous  flocks  and 
herds  mentioned  in  the  same  verse  (ver.  29)  and  for  the 
array  of  men  who  tended  them. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  other  side  of  Hezekiah's  kingship : — 
"  He  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Assyria  and  served  him  not. 
He  smote  the  Philistines  even  unto  Gaza  and  the  borders 
thereof,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced  city." 
As  we  have  already  said,  some  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to 
the  chronology  of  Hezekiah's  reign  are  at  present  insuperable  ; 
in  due  time  perhaps  fresh  discoveries  may  make  things  clearer. 
There  is  nothing  here  to  shew  directly  at  what  point  in 
Hezekiah's  reign  this  rebellion  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  this 
casting  off  of  the  vassalage  due  to  the  suzerain,  took  place,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  who  the  king  of  Assyria 
was  who  was  thus  defied  ;  but  the  natural  inference  from  the 
story  as  told  us  in  the  Book  of  Kings  would  certainly  be  that 
it  was  near  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  following  upon  and 
perhaps  in  some  sense  due  to  the  religious  reforms.  Now 
the  succession  of  Tiglath-pileser  by  Shalmaneser  on  the  throne 
of  Assyria,  and  that  of  Ahaz  by  Hezekiah  on  the  throne  of 
Judah,  are,  it  would  seem,  nearly  contemporaneous  events, 
and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Shalmaneser  may  have 
been  the  suzerain  in  question.  He  had  actually  come  up  for  the 
siege  of  Samaria  in  the  fourth  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  it  might 
be  asked  why  so  mighty  a  monarch  did  not  at  once  take  in 
hand  this  other  recalcitrant  vassal.  Clearly,  however,  Samaria 
alone  was  a  sufficiently  hard  nut  to  crack,  when  it  could  hold 
at  bay  the  armies  of  the  mightiest  monarch  on  earth  for  so  long 
a  time  as  three  years.    Moreover,  those  who  hold  this  view  find 
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support  for  it  in  the  fact  that  at  this  same  time  Shalmaneser 
attacked  Tyre,  which  held  out  under  its  king  Elulreus  for  a 
desperate  five  years'  resistance,  which  may  have  lasted  into  the 
reign  of  Sargon,  as  Shalmaneser's  whole  reign  was  only  five 
years.  The  story  is  preserved  by  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  14. 2),  who 
cites  the  chronieles  of  Menander,  which  professedly  were  a 
Greek  translation  from  the  Tyrian  records. 

As  no  Assyrian  inscription  boasts  of  the  capture  of  Tyre  on 
this  occasion,  we  may  assume  that,  whatever  damage  the 
Assyrians  succeeded  in  inflicting,  they  failed  to  take  the  city 
by  storm.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  is  to  this 
siege  that  Isaiah  refers  in  his  twenty-third  chapter. 

With  Tyre  and  Samaria  both  on  hand  then,  the  former 
uncaptured  after  a  five  years'  siege  and  the  latter  requiring 
three  years  to  subdue  it,  the  Assyrians  may  well  have  thought 
it  wise  to  leave  so  strong  a  fortress  as  Jerusalem  for  a  more 
convenient  season. 

If  the  theory  is  accepted  that  Shalmaneser  was  the  suzerain 
defied  by  Hezekiah,  then  we  may  clearly  refer  to  this  time  the 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  and  to  secure  the 
water-supply  or  anyhow  an  important  part  of  them.  {See 
2  Kings  20.  20  ;  2  Chron.  32.  3-5,  30  ;  Isa.  22.  8-11,  33.  18  ; 
Ps.  48.  13).  To  suppose  that  Hezekiah,  if  we  credit  him 
with  having  proper  kingly  wisdom,  should  have  waited  till 
he  heard  that  Sennacherib  was  actually  close  at  hand,  in 
Judah  and  on  the  very  point  of  coming  to  Jerusalem,  before 
embarking  on  these  preparations,  would  be  absurd.  The  story 
in  Chronicles  doubtless  requires  us  to  believe  that  all  details 
of  defence  were  reviewed  and  put  in  thorough  order,  and  certain 
things  may  have  been  added,  yet  obviously  in  the  account  of 
2  Chron.  32.  3  /.  is  included  the  whole  of  Hezekiah's  previous 
preparations.  If  he  had  allowed  his  fortifications  to  have 
become  more  or  less  dismantled,  had  no  store  of   weapons 
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in  his  arsenal,  had  neglected  the  question  of  the  water-supply, 
till  Sennacherib  was  actually  in  Judah,  he  would  have  been 
guilty  of  folly  and  wickedness  in  the  extreme,  and  we  think  it 
simply  incredible. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  then  the  young  king,  still  in  the 
early  days  of  his  royalty,  and  his  people  who  had  so  loyally 
followed  his  lead,  must  have  felt  the  need  of  all  their  trust 
in  God,  all  their  resolution,  all  the  patient  care  summed  up 
in  the  one  word  duty,  when  such  comparatively  near  cities 
as  Samaria  and  Tyre  were  in  the  throes  of  such  a  death- 
struggle.  If  Ewald  be  right  in  referring  to  this  period  the 
prophecies  of  Isa.  22,  then  the  matter  is  further  complicated 
by  trouble  arising  from  the  careless  impenitence,  and  the  mis- 
placed festivity,  of  many  in  Jerusalem,  dancing,  as  it  were,  on 
the  edge  of  a  volcano.  The  passage  is,  however,  generally 
referred  to  the  period  of  the  invasion  by  Sennacherib. 

Other  scholars  refer  the  rebellion  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib,  when,  on  the  murder  of  that  strong- 
handed  soldier  Sargon,  his  son  had  to  face  a  confederacy  which 
united  most  of  the  western  part  of  his  empire  in  revolt  against 
him.  That  Hezekiah  was  in  "rebellion  then  is  likely  enough, 
yet  it  seems  strange  that  the  king,  whose  ideas  of  the  relation 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel  were  what  they  were,  could  have 
allowed  twenty-three  years  to  go  by  before  asserting  himself. 

The  annalistic  inscription  of  Sennacherib,  which  we  shall 
subsequently  cite  at  length,  shews  that  on  Sennacherib's  inva- 
sion Judah  was  more  or  less  paramount  in  Philistia,  in  that 
the  king  of  Ekron,  who  held  Assyrian  proclivities,  was  kept 
prisoner  in  Jerusalem. 

This,  however,  still  leaves  the  matter  inconclusive,  and  we 
may  next  note  the  nature  of  the  engineering  work  done  by 
Hezekiah  in  connection  with  the  water-supply  of  Jerusalem. 
Unfortunately,  the  evidence  is  still  so  uncertain  that  opinions 
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as  to  localities  can  only  be  given  with  extreme  caution.  Pro- 
bably no  one  is  entitled  to  speak  with  greater  authority  on 
questions  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  than  Sir  Charles 
Wilson.  Yet  he  writes  of  the  springs  and  pools  mentioned 
in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  connection  with 
Hezekiah  :  "  any  identification  of  these  springs  and  pools  must 
be  purely  conjectural."  * 

"We  shall  begin  by  citing  the  passages  where  the  works  of 
this  kind  are  referred  to.  In  the  summary  of  the  works  of 
Hezekiah  in  the  second  Book  of  Kings,  20.  20,  we  are  told  that 
"  he  made  a  pool,  and  a  conduit,  and  brought  water  into  the 
city."  The  B,.  V.  more  strictly  has  "  the  pool,"  "  the  conduit," 
but  we  need  not  see  in  the  articles  more  than  the  particular  pool 
or  conduit  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Nothing  is  said 
here,  it  will  be  noticed,  as  to  the  occasion  for  these  works, 
but  in  the  narrative  in  2  Chron.  32.  4,  it  is  distinctly  connected 
with  the  fear  of  the  Assyrians.  Hezekiah  takes  counsel  with 
his  princes  "  to  stop  the  waters  of  the  fountains  which  were 
without  the  city,"  so  as  to  secure  the  fullest  supply  for  them- 
selves, and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Assyrians  obtain- 
ing water.  They  therefore  "  stopped  all  the  fountains  and  the 
brook  (nachal)  that  ran  (lit.  overflowed)  through  the  middle 
of  the  land."  In  a  later  verse  (30)  in  the  summary  of  Heze- 
kiah's  achievements,  we  have  another  allusion  which  may  refer 
to  the  above  incident,  but  may  possibly  have  regard  to  an 
independent  event.  Here  we  are  told  that  Hezekiah  "  stopped 
the  upper  spring  of  the  waters  of  Gihon,  and  brought  them 
straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David."  f 

Hezekiah's  engineering  fame  evidently  impressed  itself  on 
the  people,  for  five  hundred  years  after  his  time  the  son  of  Sirach 
specially  included  it  in  his  commemoration.     "  Ezekias  fortified 

*  Bible  Dictionary,  Vol.  I.,  p.  1593a,  ed.  2. 
t  The  A.V.  is  incorrect. 
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his  city,  and  brought  in  water  into  the  midst  thereof,  he 
digged  the  hard  rock  with  iron,  and  made  *  wells  for  waters  " 
(Ecclus.  48.  17). 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  indulge  in  any  elaborate 
topographical  discussions,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a 
broad  general  survey  of  probabilities.  The  word  Gihon,  it 
would  seem,  means  a  spring,  and  if  this  be  so,  then  it  must 
be  the  so-called  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  "  in  the  Kidron 
valley,  because  this  is  the  only  real  spring  known  close  to 
Jerusalem,  f  In  that  case  the  "  brook "  which  Hezekiah 
stopped  would  be  the  overflow  of  it.  The  water  of  the  spring 
now  flows  through  a  tunnel  in  the  rock  into  the  Upper  Pool 
of  Siloam,  and  it  would  be  natural,  therefore,  to  see  in  this 
Hezekiah's  work.  But  the  case  is  a  little  complicated.  There 
is  also  a  Lower  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  which 
of  the  two  is  earliest  in  date,  and  on  this  the  solution  would 
partly  depend.  At  any  rate,  experts  speak  with  varying  voice, 
clearly  proving  that  the  data  are  inconclusive.  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  remarks,  with  reference  to  the  tunnel  to  the  Upper 
Pool,  that  "  the  remains  of  a  rock-hewn  conduit  in  the  valley 
seem  to  indicate  that,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  water  was  carried 
along  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  Lower  Pool  of  Siloam."  % 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Sayce,  whose  knowledge  of  Jeru- 
salem is  minute,  speaks  §  of  the  "  Lower  Pool  having  been 
constructed  to  receive  the  overflow  of  the  Upper  one." 

Everyone  will  feel  very  cautious  as  to  broaching  ideas  on  the 
subject,  most  of  all  students  who  can  but  derive  their  facts  from 
books  and  have  never  seen  the  localities,  yet  we  confess  that  the 

•  Lit.  builded  up.  Though  the  Greek  word  (tp^tTj  properly  means  a  spring,  the 
reference  is  clearly  to  tanks  for  the  storage  of  water. 

t  But  see  Neh.  2.  13,  where  the  dragon  well  is  lit.  a  fountain.  Sir  Charles 
Wilson,  however,  thinks  that  this  may  simply  "  have  been  an  outflow  of  the  aque- 
duct from  Solomon's  Pools  "  ( Bible  Dictionary,  Vol.  I.,  p.  8036). 

%  Bible  Dictionary,  Vol.  I.,  1590a. 

§  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments,  p.  382. 
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view  which  most  commends  itself  to  our  mind  is  the  one  very 
generally  held,  that  Hezekiah's  work  was,  or  anyhow  included, 
the  tunnel  from  the  spring  of  Gihon  to  the  Upper  Pool  of 
Siloam.  We  thus  deal  honestly  with  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
spring  that  Hezekiah  then  stopped.  Again,  in  the  later  pas- 
sage (2  Chron.  33.  14)  we  have  a  reference  to  "Gihon  in  the 
valley  "  {nachal),  where  we  note  that  this  word  nachal  is  that 
always  applied  to  the  valley  of  Kidron,  so  that  this  suits  the 
locality  of  the  Virgin's  fountain.  Moreover,  this  work  of 
Hezekiah  evidently  took  hold  of  the  imagination  of  those  who 
came  after  him  and  was  long  commemorated.  This  implies 
that  it  was  a  work  of  exceptional  difficulty  and  magnitude,  such 
as  tunnelling  through  the  solid  rock  for  one  third  of  a  mile, 
as  this  tunnel  actually  is.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that 
this  solution  was  the  true  one,  as  we  should  then  be  able 
definitely  to  connect  with  Hezekiah  the  famous  Siloam  inscrip- 
tion which  till  recently  existed  (alas  that  one  should  have  to 
speak  in  the  past  tense)  near  the  Siloam  end  of  the  tunnel. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  remark  that  Dr.  Sayce  sees  an 
objection  to  this  view  in  the  mention  of  Shiloah  in  Isa.  8.  6. 

"While  Ahaz,  the  father  of  Hezekiah,  is  still  king,  the 
prophet  speaks  of  "the  waters  of  Shiloah,  which  go  softly." 
But,  Dr.  Sayce  adds,  "  Shiloah  means  tunnel  or  conduit,"  so 
that  we  must  assume  that  the  tunnel  was  excavated  before  the 
accession  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  "going  softly"  of  the  waters 
would  refer  to  the  gentle  flow  of  the  water  in  its  artificial 
channel. 

We  venture  to  think,  however,  that  it  is  perhaps  somewhat 
unsafe  to  assume  that  the  source  of  the  Shiloah  was  the  Gihon, 
although  the  Targum  and  Peshito  use  it  to  interpret  the  Gihon 
of  1  Kings  1.  33/.  The  word,  which  only  occurs  in  Isa.  8.  6, 
means  literally  "  a  sending  forth,"  and  so  may  well  be  referred 
to  a  watercourse. 
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A  good  many  (from  Jerome's  time  onward)  explain  it  of 
a  little  brook  which  came  from  a  well  in  the  south  of  the 
Tyropceon  valley,  and  thence  flowed  past  Moriah,  and  what 
has  till  lately  been  believed  to  be  Zion. 

If  these  scholars  are  right,  then  Shiloah  is  on  the  south 
side  of  Jerusalem,  while  Gihon  is  on  the  west,  and  the  present 
objection  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Indeed  we  should  have 
thought  that  in  Isaiah's  parallel  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Shiloah,  a  brook  would  be  more  congruous  than  a  conduit. 

We  have  already  said  that  there  are  two  Pools  of  Siloam, 
an  upper  and  a  lower,  a  tunnel  1,708  feet  long  running  from 
the  Gihon  to  the  former,  and  from  thence  is  another  tunnel 
to  the  latter.  Dr.  Sayce  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  second, 
or  lower,  tunnel  is  more  probably  the  one  which  Hezekiah 
made.  But  so  far  as  this  view  rests  on  an  inference  from 
Isaiah's  words  we  cannot  think  we  are  on  safe  ground,  and  to 
the  other  argument  that  the  "  upper  spring  "  of  Gihon  implies 
a  lower,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  see  what  this  lower  one  can  be 
unless  it  is  the  (upper)  pool  of  Siloam,  it  may  be  answered  that 
the  conduit  made  by  Hezekiah  came,  not  from  a  pool,  but  from 
a  spring  (Gihon).  Moreover,  the  fame  which  attached  to 
Hezekiah's  work  seems  to  imply  something  of  special  difficulty 
and  magnitude,  which  suits  the  upper  tunnel  rather  than 
the  lower. 

If  this  view  be  taken,  the  Siloam  inscription  of  which  we 
have  spoken  will  of  course  be  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and 
the  oldest  Hebrew  inscription,  from  Israelite  hands,  known 
to  exist.  A  graphic  account  of  the  manner  of  its  discovery  and 
of  the  difficulties  attending  its  decipherment  is  given  by 
Dr.  Sayce,*  who  spent  three  afternoons  sitting  in  the  water  and 
mud  of  the  tunnel  painfully  copying  the  inscription  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  candle. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  373. 
S  0513.  E 
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The  inscription  was  originally  discovered  by  a  native  pupil 
of  Mr.  Schick,  a  German  architect  long  settled  in  Jerusalem, 
who,  when  wading  near  the  Siloam  end  of  the  tunnel,  slipped 
into  the  water,  and  on  coming  to  the  surface  found  that  there 
were  letters  cut  on  the  rock. 

Several  experts  devoted  much  pains  to  the  work  of  decipher- 
ment, and  the  result  was  an  inscription  in  pure  Biblical  Hebrew, 
which  tells  the  story  of  the  construction  of  the  tunnel.  On 
palgeographical  grounds  it  is  said  that  we  may  refer  the  inscrip- 
tion to  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  that  is,  to 
the  period  of  Hezekiah. 

Besides  the  linguistic  value  of  the  inscription,  as  shewing 
that  the  language  spoken  in  Jerusalem  before  the  Exile  was 
that  which  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  has  a  further  value 
in  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  engineering  skill  of  the  day.  We 
learn  from  it  that  the  work  of  excavation  was  begun  at  both 
ends.  Although  the  tunnel  winds  so  as  to  follow  the  softer 
lines  of  rock,  the  two  sets  of  workmen  so  nearly  met  in  the 
middle  that  the  noise  of  the  picks  of  one  party  was  heard  by 
the  other.  Near  the  middle  of  the  tunnel  are  two  culs  de  sac, 
"the  extreme  points  reached  by  the  two  gangs,"  when  each 
became  conscious  of  the  other's  presence.  All  that  had  then 
to  be  done  was  to  break  through  the  rock  between  the  two 
culs  de  sac.  Dr.  Sayce  justly  points  out  that  if  regard  be  had 
to  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  its  winding  and  its  depth  below 
the  surface,  it  is  plain  that  considerable  professional  skill  was 
shewn  by  the  superintendents  of  the  work,  testifying  to  the 
high  level  of  civilisation  then  reached  in  Jerusalem. 

He  adds  also  that  the  letters  in  the  inscription  shew  by 
their  rounded  shape  that  the  scribes  of  Judah  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  the  art  of  writing  on  papyrus  or  parchment. 
This  would  of  course  shew  that,  before  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
actual  manuscripts,  not  merely  inscriptions,  must  have  been 
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plentiful  in  the  Jewish  Kingdom.  We  now  subjoin  the  actual 
inscription,  following  the  translation  of  Dr.  Sayce,  "  [Behold] 
the  excavation  !  Now  this  is  the  history  of  the  excavation. 
While  the  excavators  were  lifting  up  the  pick,  each  towards  his 
neighbour,  and  while  there  were  yet  three  cubits  to  [excavate, 
there  was  heard]  the  voice  of  one  man  calling  to  his  neighbour, 
for  there  was  an  excess  in  the  rock  on  the  right  hand  [and  on 
the  left].  And  after  that  on  the  day  of  excavating  the 
excavators  had  struck  pick  against  pick,  one  against  the  other, 
the  waters  flowed  from  the  spring  to  the  pool  for  a  distance  of 
1,200  cubits.  And  a  hundred  cubits  was  the  height  of  the  rock 
over  the  head  of  the  excavators."  * 

Besides  the  work  spent  on  the  aqueduct,  Hezekiah  did 
much  to  the  fortifications.  "  He  built  up  all  the  wall  that 
was  broken"  (2  Chron.  32.  5),  repairing  the  numerous  breaches 
(Isa.  22.  9)  which  the  carelessness  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  had 
allowed  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Also  "he  raised  it  up  to 
the  towers."  The  Hebrew  of  the  clause  thus  translated  in 
the  A.V.  and  the  B.V.  is  not  clear.  If  we  accept  this  render- 
ing, the  meaning  would  be  that  Hezekiah  raised  the  height 
of  the  wall  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  towers  which 
Uzziah  had  built.  Of  the  two  renderings  given  in  the  margin 
of  the  R.V.,  the  first,  "  he  heightened  the  towers,"  though  it 
would  be  a  very  natural  thing  for  Hezekiah  to  have  done, 
seems,  we  think,  to  involve  some  little  violence  to  the  Hebrew. 
The  other  marginal  rendering,  "  went  up  upon  the  towers," 
does  not  commend  itself.  The  Septuagint  cuts  the  knot  by 
omitting  two  words,  "  built  up  all  the  broken  wall  and  towers 
....,"  while  the  Vulgate,  by  a  slight  modification  of  the 
Hebrew,  gives  "built  towers  thereon,"  a  rendering  which 
Ewald  accepts.  Besides  these  restorations,  be  they  what  they 
may,  Hezekiah  further  builds  another  wall  outside  the  existing 

*  Op.  cit,  p.  379. 
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one.  The  double  wall  is  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (22.  11;  cf. 
2  Kings  25.  4),  who  speaks  also  of  the  ditch,  or  rather,  reser- 
voir, which  had  been  made  between  them. 

Further,  "  he  repaired  Millo  (or,  more  strictly,  the  Millo) 
in  the  city  of  David."  It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any 
certainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word  Millo.  The  name 
goes  back  to  the  days  when  the  Jebusites  held  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  5.  9),  and,  after  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  David, 
it  formed  part  of  the  "city  of  David";  and,  as  the  passage 
now  before  us  shews,  it  must  have  been  in  some  sense  a  forti- 
fication. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  in  of  the  English  versions 
is  printed  in  italics,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  translation 
should  be  ''Millo,  even  the  city  of  David,"  as  though  the 
two  terms  were  used  as  equivalents. 

One  care  more  a  wise  commander  would  have,  the  due 
provision  of  weapons,  "  darts,  and  shields  in  abundance."  The 
derivation  of  the  former  word  shews  that  it  i3  equivalent  to 
our  word  "  missile,"  and  the  change  from  the  "  darts "  of 
the  A.Y.  to  the  "  weapons "  of  the  R.Y.  seems  uncalled  for. 
All  being  ready,  the  king  gathers  his  captains  together  to  bid 
them  be  strong  and  courageous,  and  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the 
mighty  hosts  of  the  king  of  Assyria. 

No  nobler  words  of  faith  were  ever  uttered  by  men  in 
extremity,  who,  in  the  uttermost  need,  never  lost  sight  of  Him 
Who  was  their  strength,  than  those  words  of  Hezekiah :  "  There 
be  more  with  us  than  with  him  ;  with  him  is  an  arm  of  flesh, 
but  with  us  is  the  Lord  our  God  to  help  us  and  to  fight  our 
battles."  Though  Hezekiah's  own  faith  after  this  did  tem- 
porarily fail,  as  we  shall  see,  and  resolution  was  replaced  by 
submission,  yet  while  human  infirmity  is  what  it  is,  we  must 
expect  the  like.  St.  Peter's  faith  was  undoubted  when  he 
uttered  those  memorable  words,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living   God,"  yet  shortly  after  he  was  rebuked 
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with  the  terrible  reproach,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  and 
was  the  one  apostle  other  than  Judas  whose  denial  is  put  on 
record.  Yet  how  nobly  his  after  labours  shine  in  the 
Christian  story. 

And  now  we  may  give  a  passing  glance  at  another  aspect 
of  our  king's  reign.  Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that  in  his 
way  he  was  an  encourager  of  literature  ?  We  have  already 
called  attention  to  Dr.  Sayce's  remark  that  the  shape  of  the 
letters  in  the  Siloam  inscription  suggested  a  long  literary  use 
of  writing  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  inference  is  strik- 
ingly borne  out  by  the  one  historic  fact  which  we  possess 
bearing  on  the  point. 

At  the  head  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  we  read,  "  These  also  are  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which 
the  men  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  copied  out."  A  stray 
allusion  like  this  is  as  conclusive  as  a  much  longer  record.  We 
know  that  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  kings  employed 
large  bodies  of  scribes  in  copying,  editing  we  might  almost 
call  it,  the  older  literature  of  the  country  of  every  kind, 
and  the  great  library  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  unearthed  by 
Layard  and  George  Smith  at  Koyunjik,  much  of  which  now 
reposes  in  the  British  Museum,  specially  comes  to  mind.  The 
"men  of  Hezekiah,"  we  can  quite  believe,  were  of  the 
same  stamp  as  the  Assyrian  scribes,  and  assuredly  "  the  art 
of  writing  books  was  no  new  thing  in  Israel,"  and  we  can 
echo  Dr.  Sayce's  incisive  remark  that  "  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  '  men  of  Hezekiah '  did  copy  out  the  '  pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,'  and  they  were  more  likely  to  know  whose 
proverbs  they  were  than  the  most  accomplished  critic  of 
to-day." 

On  what  materials  these  scribes  wrote,  we  do  not  venture 
to  say.  They  may  have  used  papyrus  imported  from  Egypt, 
or  they  may  have  prepared  leather  such  as  that  on  which  the 
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scrolls  of  the  Law  were  written  in  after  days,  or,  for  aught  we 
can  tell,  they  may  have  used  such  clay  tablets  as  those  which 
cojie  in  such  profusion  from  the  mounds  of  Babylonia,  and 
have  more  recently  been  found  at  Tel  el-Amarna  and  Lachish. 
Id  any  case,  whatever  the  material,  there  is  no  reason  why 
records  of  the  age  of  Solomon  should  not  have  been  existing 
in  the  age  of  Hezekiah. 

It  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  Hezekiah  was  not  merely  an 
encourager  of  literature,  but  that  he  was  a  writer  of  original 
poems  himself.  The  one  "  writing  of  Hezekiah  "  which  Isaiah 
has  preserved  for  us>  full  as  it  is  of  such  deep  meaning,  and 
penned  in  such  vigorous  though  abrupt  style,  cannot  have  been 
a  solitary  composition  of  the  king.  Like  his  forefathers,  David 
and  Solomon,  he  doubtless  had  the  gift  of  song,  though,  unlike 
them,  next  to  nothing  has  survived..  He  was  no  rugged  half- 
barbaric  sovereign,  a  mere  warrior  with  no  thought  except  to 
safeguard  his  own  territories  or  to  plunder  his  neighbours,  but 
one  who,  while  a  soldier,  was  also  a  cultured  man  of  letters,  and 
a  prudent,  far-seeing  statesman. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"SICK    UNTO   DEATH."       "1    WILL    ADD    UNTO    THY    DAYS 
FIFTEEN  YEARS." 

WE  have  already  spoken  of  the  difficulty,  or  rather,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  impossibility,  of 
reconciling  the  Biblical  and  the  Assyrian  chronology  for  the 
period  we  are  now  considering.  At  the  cost  of  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition  we  must  briefly  return  to  the  subject,  with 
the  view  of  fixing  in  its  proper  place  Hezekiah's  great  illness. 

A  cursory  reader  of  the  Bible  story  would  be  inclined  to 
assign  that  illness  and  the  visit  of  congratulation  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  Merodach-baladan  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
miraculous  deliverance  from  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib.  Yet 
two  considerations  will  shew  that  this  can  hardly  be.  The 
promise,  "  I  will  deliver  thee  and  this  city  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Assyria"  (2  Kings  20.  6),  clearly  points  to  a  time 
when  the  thunder  cloud  was  an  object  of  dread,  and  Merodach- 
baladan  would  have  been  in  no  position  to  send  an  embassy,  if 
indeed  he  were  alive,  after  Sennacherib's  return. 

The  difficulty  centres  in  2  Kings  18.  13,  where  an  invasion 
by  Sennacherib  is  referred  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah, 
and  therefore  to  a  period  eight  years  subsequent  to  the  fall 
of  Samaria,  which  happened  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign. 
The  Bible  thus  allows  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  the 
two  events,  whereas  the  Assyrian  monuments  allow  21  years, 
the  former  event  happening  in  the  year  of  the  accession  of 
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Sargon  (722  B.C.),  the  latter  in  the  fourth  year  of  Senna- 
cherib.* If,  then,  the  Assyrian  results  are  to  be  accepted, 
and  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  challenging  them, 
some  modification  in  the  Bible  numbers  is  necessary.  We 
must  briefly  indicate  various  solutions  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  must  return  to  the  subject  again  in  the  following 
chapter.  A  view  put  forth  nearly  forty  years  ago  by  the  late 
Dr.  E.  Hincks,  which,  with  some  modifications,  has  been 
accepted  by  many  scholars,  is  as  follows.  He  suggests  that 
we  should  read  2  Kings  18.  13  thus  :  "Now  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  king  Hezekiah,  the  king  of  Assyria  came  up."  This 
he  refers  to  an  invasion  by  Sargon.  Next  he  would  place 
20.  1-19,  the  whole  story  of  the  illness,  the  recovery,  and  the 
visit  of  congratulation.  Then,  returning  to  18.  13,  "  And 
Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  came  up  against  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah  and  took  them."  A  modification  of  this  is 
to  take  the  whole  paragraph  18.  13-16  of  the  invasion  of 
Sargon,  which  involves  altering  the  name  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
in  v.  13.  There  are  others,  such  as  Sir  Henry  and  Canon 
Rawlinson,  who  instead  of  this  see  in  vv.  13-16  and  in  v.  17  f. 
two  distinct  invasions  by  Sennacherib.  But  since  the  date 
"  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  "  would  be  impossible,  unless 
we  are  prepared  totally  to  reject  the  Assyrian  chronology,  the 
knot  may  be  cut  by  assuming  that  the  note  of  time  is  simply 
a  gloss  which  has  crept  into  the  text,  though  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson thought  it  "  the  least  change  "  to  alter  fourteenth  into 
twenty-seventh.  Canon  Rawlinson  justly  points  out  that  since 
the  illness  certainly  befell  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah, 
since  15  years  more  are  granted  to  him,  and  he  reigns  in  all 
29  years,  it  is  possible  that  a  scribe  assumed  that  the  illness 
followed  immediately  on  the  invasion,  and  so  obtained  his  date 
for  the  latter. 

•  Schrader,  II.  169. 
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It  is  always  rather  a  dangerous  thing  to  go  counter  to  the 
view  of  experts  on  their  special  ground,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  there  is  no  choice ;  a  variety  of  theories  has  found  a 
variety  of  defenders,  and  the  wisest  inference  to  draw  from 
this  is  that  matters  are  so  doubtful  that  caution  spells  wisdom. 
In  our  next  chapter  we  shall  take  the  view  that  sufficient 
ground  has  not  been  shewn  for  an  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Sargon,  or  for  more  than  one  invasion  by  Sennacherib.  It 
would  be  most  unwise  to  speak  with  any  decided  positiveness 
for  any  hypothesis. 

If  the  view  we  advocate  be  correct,  then  the  promise  of 
2  Kings  20.  6  has  but  one  invasion  to  look  forward  to ;  if 
we  accept  the  theory  of  an  invasion  by  Sargon,  w7e  must  either 
assume  that  it  was  quite  ineffective  as  far  as  Jerusalem  was  con- 
cerned, or  else  refer  the  illness  of  Hezekiah  and  the  visit  of  the 
Babylonian  ambassadors  to  the  reign  of  Sennacherib.  Tho3e 
who  maintain  that  there  were  two  invasions  by  Sennacherib, 
like  Canon  Eawlinson,  place  the  illness  in  the  reign  of  Sargon. 
We  mention  to  deprecate  strongly  the  solution  proposed  by  a 
distinguished  English  "  higher  critic."  He  accepts  the  theory 
of  an  invasion  by  Sargon,  and  if  this  is  to  be  placed  in  "  the 
fourteenth  year,"  the  invasion  and  the  illness  will  approximately 
coincide.  He  then  adds  a  reason,  which  seems  to  us  a  far  from 
conclusive  one,  for  throwing  the  illness  after  the  invasion. 
But  what  of  the  promise  of  2  Kings  20.  6,  Isa.  38. 6  ?  It  "must 
be  a  late  and  inharmonious  insertion.  .  .  .  The  latest  editor, 
in  whose  time  the  invasion  of  Sargon  was  forgotten,  made 
Hezekiah's  illness  coincide  more  or  less  exactly  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Sennacherib."  One  could  almost  suppose  sometimes 
that  higher  critics  must  have  been  present  inspecting  the  work 
when  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  composed.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  reckless  suggestion,  imputing  at  once 
stupidity  and  dishonesty  to  the  sacred  editor,  rests  ultimately 
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upon  what,  whether  probable  or  not,  is  certainly  not  a  demon- 
strated fact — the  invasion  of  Sargon. 

"We  may  now  turn  to  Merodach-baladan,  and  see  how  our 
knowledge  of  his  career  enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  his 
embassy.  Of  this  Babylonian  patriot,  the  undaunted  champion 
of  his  country  against  the  overwhelming  tyranny  of  Assyria, 
we  have  already  briefly  spoken.  The  evidence  of  the  cuneiform 
records,  and  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  agrees  in  giving  to 
Merodach-baladan  a  reign  of  12  years,  answering  approximately 
to  the  first  12  years  of  the  reign  of  Sargon.  In  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Sargon  (710  B.C.),  the  Assyrian  king 
defeated  and  drove  out  Merodach-baladan.  Sargon  was  assas- 
sinated in  705  B.C.,  and  a  revolutionary  interregnum  ensued 
at  Babylon,  when  Merodach-baladan  again  seized  the  sove- 
reignty, and  held  it  for  six  months.  Then  he  was  overthrown 
by  Sennacherib,  and,  according  to  the  fragment  of  Polyhistor 
preserved  by  Eusebius,*  was  slain  by  Elibus  (or  Belibus). 
Yet  there  is  a  difficulty  in  that  Sennacherib,  some  years  after, 
says  that  he  again  subdued  "  the  same  Merodach-baladan  whom 
he  had  conquered  in  his  first  campaign."  f  Still,  whatever 
be  the  truth  of  the  matter,  it  hardly  concerns  us  on  this 
occasion.  Even  if  this  intrepid  Babylonian  made  a  third 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  the  date  would  be 
altogether  out  of  the  question  for  the  embassy  to  Hezekiah. 

As  between  the  rule  in  Babylon  of  Merodach-baladan  in  the 
reigns  of  Sargon  and  of  Sennacherib  as  the  likelier  period  for 
the  embassy,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide,  and  each  view  has  found 
its  supporters.  If  we  believe  that  Hezekiah's  illness  fell  a 
considerable  period  before  the  invasion  (or  invasions)  by 
Sennacherib,  then  obviously  the  embassy  must  be  placed  in  the 

*  Schrader,  II.  26,  note. 

t  We  do  not  discuss  this  difficulty  here.    Reference  may  be  made  to  Dr.  Schrader 
(11.27,302). 
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reign  of  Sargon.  Others,,  who  make  the  illness  more  or  less 
contemporaneous  with  Sennacherib's  invasion,,  place  the  em- 
bassy in  the  reign  of  this  last  king.  The  natural  inference 
from  the  Bible  narrative  seems  to  favour  the  later  view,  which 
is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Schrader  (see  2  Kings  20.  1,  12  :  cf. 
v.  6  and  18.  2,  13).  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Sayce  and 
others  have  much  to  say  for  the  earlier  date.  In  this  case  the 
reference  to  the  "fourteenth  year"  of  Hezekiah  (18.  13)  looks 
to  the  invasion  of  Sargon,  and,  as  Dr.  Sayce  puts  it,  "the 
historical  perspective  will  have  been  shortened,  ,  .  .  .  and  to 
the  age  of  one  who  wrote  more  than  a  century  later,  the  two 
invasions  ....  will  have  blended  into  a  single  struggle." 
With  experts  then  at  variance,  and  the  evidence  indeterminate, 
we  must  leave  the  matter.  Yet  whatever  conclusion  be  come 
to,  it  must  remain  undoubted  that  the  illness  and  subsequent 
embassy  preceded  the  threatened  attack  by  Sennacherib.  This 
at  once  follows  from  three  facts.  To  put  it  later  would  take 
the  point  out  of  the  promise  of  2  Kings  20.  6.  An  embassy  by 
Merodach-baladan  is  hardly  conceivable  after  Sennacherib's 
return  to  Nineveh,  if  indeed  he  were  then  surviving ;  and  the 
display  by  Hezekiah  of  his  treasury  to  the  ambassadors  clearly 
points  to  a  date  before  Sennacherib's  demands  for  tribute  had 
emptied  it. 

"We  may  now  leave  the  question  of  the  date,  and  content 
ourselves  with  holding  that  at  any  rate  the  illness  preceded  all 
that  we  are  told  of  Hezekiah  in  the  Bible,  except  his  religious 
reforms.  We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  illness  itself. 
The  attack,  a  severe  boil  or  carbuncle,  whether  or  not  due  to  an 
epidemic,  of  which  nothing  is  said,  seemed,  humanly  speaking, 
destined  to  be  fatal.  Nor  was  this  gloomy  view  of  things 
merely  the  despondent  opinion  of  the  patient  and  his  attendants  ; 
the  message  is  brought  to  him  by  one  whose  authority  he  had 
learnt  to  trustr  "  thou  shalt  die  and  not  live."     It  may  be  said 
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that  this  message  of  Isaiah  was  falsified  by  Hezekiah's  sub- 
sequent recovery,  but  clearly  this  declaration  of  God,  as  so 
many  others,  is  to  be  viewed  as  conditional.  Under  his 
present  physical  condition,  Hezekiah  must  certainly  die,  yet 
God,  Who  ruled  all  things  according  to  His  will,  might  inter- 
vene and  save  ;  prayer  might  avail,  human  means  were  ob- 
viously useless. 

"  Hezekiah  wept  sore," — with  a  great  weeping,  says  the 
Hebrew.  The  highly-wrought  emotional  nature  of  the  Oriental 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  all  that  death  meant.  We  may 
briefly  outline  his  thoughts,  as  they  followed  the  outlook  of  this 
present  world,  or  gazed  in  awe  at  the  unknown  beyond.  The 
death  would  be  a  sad  one  in  many  ways ;  he  was  to  be  cut 
off  in  the  very  prime  and  strength  of  manhood,  for  according 
to  the  numbers  given  in  the  Bible  he  was  39  years  old. 
Premature  death,  too,  was  viewed  as  in  some  sort  a  mark  of 
Divine  displeasure  ;  Hezekiah  may  well  have  thought  of 
Solomon's  words  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  days,  but 
the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened,"  and  have  asked 
himself  whether  he  had  not  indeed  sought  to  serve  God  with 
all  his  heart.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  at  this  time  he  had  no 
son,  for  his  successor  Manasseh  was  only  12  years  old  at  his 
accession,  and  therefore  was  born  after  his  father's  recovery. 
To  the  Eastern  mind  at  all  times  the  idea  of  childlessness  was 
peculiarly  abhorrent ;  the  lament  of  the  childless  Abraham, 
the  doom  on  the  sinful  Jehoiachin,  and  the  like,  occur  at  once 
to  the  mind ;  while  such  promises  as  "  thou  shalt  see  thy 
children's  children "  rank  prominently  among  the  highest 
earthly  blessings.  Yet  in  Hezekiah's  case  there  was  more  than 
the  common  grounds  for  grief.  Were  he  to  die  leaving  no  son 
behind  him,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  blow  to  the  dynasty  of 
David's  house.  We  cannot  tell  how  far  it  might  have  been 
necessary  to  go  back  to  find  the    line   through    which    to 
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trace  the  heir,  but  anyhow  there  was  a  risk  of  a  disputed 
succession,  pre-eminently  perilous  to  Judah  as  she  was  then 
situated.  The  perils  which  beset  her  in  any  case  were  grievous 
enough  without  the  further  trouble  of  intestine  discord.  As 
Hezekiah  lay,  in  expectation  of  the  end,  it  can  have  been  no 
small  trouble  to  his  heart  to  think  that  his  successor  was 
some  one  distantly  connected  in  blood,  perhaps  of  totally 
different  aims  and  ideals  from  his  own,  or  perhaps  he  even  failed 
to  guess  who  would  succeed  him. 

What  now  of  the  other  side,  of  his  own  future  ?  It  has 
become  a  common-place  with  many  writers  to  say  that  the 
Jews  of  the  Old  Testament  period  had  no  knowledge  of,  or 
belief  in,  a  future  state,  and  thus  that  "  Hezekiah  regarded 
death  as  the  end  of  existence."  Obviously,  of  course,  we  must 
not  look  for  anything  approximating  to  the  fulness  of  Christian 
belief  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  references  to  a  future  state, 
and,  still  more,  to  a  bodily  resurrection,  can  be  seen  in  not 
a  few  places.  Nor  again  is  there  anything,  as  we  shall  seek  to 
shew,  in  the  "  writing  of  Hezekiah,"  pointing  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  thought  death  the  absolute  end.  Let  us  take  two 
examples  by  way  of  illustration.  The  arguments  by  which  it 
has  been  sought  to  rob  Isaiah  of  chapters  24-27  of  his  book, 
have  always  seemed  to  us  singularly  inconclusive,  and  in  one 
of  these  chapters  comes  the  glorious  apocalypse,  "  Thy  dead 
shall  live,  my  dead  bodies  shall  arise  :  awake  and  sing,  ye  that 
dwell  in  the  dust."  If  we  believe  that  the  author  of  these 
glowing  words  was  one  who  was  an  intimate  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  king,  can  we  doubt  that  Hezekiah  must  often  have 
heard  words  like  these  in  his  ears,  and  must  have  had  definite 
hopes  in  some  sort  of  a  future  life  ?  Yet  again,  in  reading  the 
"  writing  of  Hezekiah,"  we  cannot  but  be  profoundly  struck 
with  the  way  in  which  the  Book  of  Job  has  influenced  its 
phraseology.      This  we  shall  seek  to  point  out  in  detail  by-and- 
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bye.  Yet  have  any  words,  written  in  the  full  light  of  Christian 
knowledge,  ever  cast  into  the  shade  that  echo  of  far-off  ages, 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  "  ?  *  Pale  and  dimly  out- 
lined was  the  hope  of  this  sufferer  in  the  far-off  patriarchal 
ages,  yet  none  the  less  real  and  abiding. 

Still  we  must  allow  that  the  future,  though  a  reality,  is  too 
vague  to  bring  any  solid  comfort.  Hezekiah  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall.  So  Ahab  had  done,  more  like  a  sulky  schoolboy  than 
a  man,  much  less  a  king,  because  he  could  not  cajole  Xaboth  out 
of  his  vineyard.  Hezekiah,  by  prayer  and  weeping,  sought  to 
move  God  to  merey.  He  pleads  that  he  had  walked  before 
God  "in  truth  and  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  had  done  that 
which  was  good  in  His  sight."  Strange  words  if  viewed 
from  the  Christian  standpoint,  when  we  think  of  the  chief 
of  the  apostles  speaking  of  himself  as  the  chief  of  sinners.  Yet 
in  the  light  of  the  code  of  morality  as  then  understood,  such 
a  vindication  was  natural  enough,  and  underlies  some  of  the 
passionate  appeals  of  David  to  God  in  the  Psalms. 

So  God  viewed  the  prayer,  and  the  answer  quickly  came. 
God,  Who  heareth  prayer,  heareth  always,  yet  He  does  not  by 
any  means  always  answer  the  prayer  as  the  speaker  sought, 
but  in  the  wisdom  of  a  higher  mercy.  Yet  at  times  the  appeal 
is  answered  at  once.  So  here,  for  Isaiah  has  not  yet  passed 
out  of  the  palace,  |  when  the  further  message  of  God  reaches 
him,  and  he  returns  to  the  sufferer.  The  promise  covers  the 
whole  field   of  hope.      Recovery,  and  that   a   speedy  one,  is 

*  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  local  difficulties  of 
this  passage.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  though  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in 
the  Hebrew  in  the  clause  rendered  "yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,"  yet  in  all 
essentials  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  undoubted.  The  speaker  puts  his  certain 
trust  on  record,  *  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

t  As  may  be  seen  from  the  English  Version,  there  are  two  rival  readings  in  the 
Hebrew  of  this  verse,  "city"  and  "court."  The  latter  is  the  Kri,  or  traditional 
Masoretic  reading  [the  former  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  or  Cthic],  and  has  the 
support  of  the  L  X.X.  and  the  other  ancient  versions.  The  latter  certainly  seems  the 
likelier. 
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promised,  a  long  further  lease  of  life,  and  deliverance  from 
the  dread  Assyrian.  Yet  further  to  deepen  the  effect  of  the 
message,  Hezekiah  is  spoken  of  by  a  title,  "the  Captain  of 
My  people,"  once  frequently  used  of  David,  but  applied  to  none 
of  his  descendants  till  now. 

The  healing  is  not  performed  by  a  word  of  command,  but 
a  remedy  is  ordered,  which  was  probably  a  well  recognised  one, 
into  which  the  power  would  enter,  a  mere  lump  or  plaister  or 
poultice  of  figs.  Not  unfrequently  do  we  note,  even  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  visible  means  adopted  for  the  working 
of  a  miracle  is  something  which  as  of  itself,  though  in  infini- 
tesimal degree,  would  tend  to  the  desired  result,  but  which  to 
achieve  its  purpose  needs  quickening  and  development  from 
above.  Such  were  Elisha's  casting  the  meal  into  a  pot  of 
poisonous  herbs,  the  anointing  of  sick  folk  with  oil  by  the 
apostles,  the  feeding  of  a  multitude  with  a  few  loaves  by  our 
Saviour  and  by  Elisha.  So,  too,  the  figs  possessed  a  certain 
curative  power,  which,  slight  as  it  was,  is  utilised  as  the  means 
for  a  complete  cure. 

At  this  stage  Hezekiah  remembers  that  his  father  Ahaz 
had  once  received  from  the  lips  of  this  same  Isaiah  an  equally 
emphatic  promise  of  deliverance,  though  in  this  case  it  was 
national,  not  personal,  and  had  actually  been  bidden  by  God 
to  ask  for  a  sign  to  convince  him.  Ahaz  had  not  dared ;  yet 
this  command  to  Ahaz  emboldened  Hezekiah  to  ask  for  a  sign 
for  his  own  case.  Presumably,  Hezekiah's  request  came  at 
once  upon  the  promise,  or  at  any  rate  the  medical  treatment ; 
and  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Kings  had  merely  said  by 
anticipation,  and  to  sum  up  the  result,  "  he  recovered."  Isaiah 
shews  by  his  answer  that  the  request  was  a  right  one  in  God's 
sight,  and  as  Ahaz  was  bidden  to  ask  for  his  sign  in  the  depth 
or  in  the  height,  so  Hezekiah  is  allowed  to  choose  whether  the 
shadow  of  the  dial  should  advance  or  recede  ten  degrees.     It 
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is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  the  exact  nature  of  this 
miracle,  because  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  the  "  dial."  Yet,  of  whatever  sort  it  may 
have  been,  we  have  in  this  miracle,  as  in  the  miracle  at  Ajalon, 
something  which  implies  an  overriding,  in  some  sense,  of 
cosmic  laws. 

Before  going  on  to  speak  of  the  miracle,  we  may  add  a 
further  remark  as  to  the  nature  of  Hezekiah's  sickness.  The 
word  which  describes  it  does  not  often  occur  in  the  Bible.  It 
is  used  for  the  boils  which  formed  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
(Ex.  9.  9-11),  of  that  from  which  leprosy  sprang  (Lev.  13. 18/.), 
of  the  "  boil  of  Egypt "  (Deut.  28.  27  ;  cf.  35),  and  it  was 
with  this  that  Job  was  smitten  (Job  2.  7).  These  are  the  only 
places  where  the  word  is  found,  save  in  the  two  accounts  of 
Hezekiah's  illness.  If  regard  be  had  to  the  passage  of  Leviti- 
cus, it  will  be  seen  that  the  presence  of  this  boil  was  suggestive 
of  the  possibility  of  leprosy,  so  that  even  if  the  ailment  were 
not  fatal,  Hezekiah  would  have  had  to  submit  to  a  life-long 
exclusion  from  the  sanctuary,  such  as  had  befallen  his  great 
grandfather  Uzziah.  This  doubtless  gives  a  further  point  to 
the  question,  "What  is  the  sign  that  I  shall  go  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord  ?  " 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  miracle  itself.  It  may 
be  noted  first  that  the  word  translated  "  dial "  in  the  English 
Version  is  the  same  as  that  translated  "degrees"  in  vv.  9, 10, 11. 
The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  "  ascent,"  and  so  "  steps," 
and  it  is  so  translated  several  times  in  the  English  Bible  {e.g. 
Ex.  20.  2f>  ;  1  Kings  10.  19).  Opinions,  however,  differ  as  to 
how  we  should  take  the  word  here.  Some  would  take  the  idea 
of  an  obelisk  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  step3,  casting  a  shadow 
on  the  steps  which  would  lengthen  as  the  sun  sank  in  the 
heavens.  Others  suppose  that  we  have  here  something  of  the 
nature  of  an  actual  sun-dial.    On  the  one  hand,  the  literal 
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meaning  of  the  word  might  be  thought  to  favour  the  former 
theory ;  yet  it  would  surely  seem  more  natural  that  such  a 
means  of  measuring  time  should  have  had  its  name  from  the 
obelisk  which  cast  the  shadow  than  from  the  steps  or  stairs  on 
which  the  shadow  was  cast.  Moreover,  we  are  told  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  109)  that  the  Babylonians  were  the  inventors  of 
the  gnomon,  that  is,  the  common  sun-dial  with  its  index, 
and  the  polos,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  concave  dial,  and 
that  the  Greeks  learnt  from  them  the  twelvefold  division 
of  the  day  into  hours.  Ahaz's  meeting  with  the  Assyrian 
king  at  Damascus  may  have  brought  to  his  knowledge  this 
invention,  and  he  may  have  reproduced  one  from  the  foreign 
model  as  in  the  case  of  the  altar  that  so  struck  his  fancy. 
Between  the  two  possibilities  it  is  useless  to  guess  ;  the  ancient 
versions  are  divided,  and  in  either  case  the  miracle  is  essen- 
tially the  same. 

If  it  be  asked  how  was  the  miracle  wrought — was  the  earth's 
rotary  motion  reversed,  did  an  earthquake  alter  the  height  of 
the  obelisk,  or  did  a  solar  eclipse  cause  the  shadows  to  lengthen, 
while  when  the  obscuration  was  over  the  shadows  shortened, 
or  the  like  ? — it  seems  to  us  futile  to  enquire.  If  we  accept 
the  story  of  the  miracle,  we  must  admit  that  God's  ways  are 
past  finding  out.  We  deal  in  miracle  not  with  difference  in 
degree  only,  but  in  kind ;  omnipotence  and  omniscience  are 
not  simply  human  power  and  human  knowledge  vastly  magni- 
fied. The  question  may  well  be  asked  on  such  theories,  "  Canst 
thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  "  The  theory  of  the  eclipse 
seems  to  us  singularly  out  of  plaoe.  The  only  element  of 
miracle  it  would  yield  us  would  be  that  Isaiah  foresaw  the 
miracle  and  its  effects,  and  yet  the  prophet  is  brought  before 
us  as  giving  Hezekiah  the  two  alternatives,  and  when  he  had 
made  his  choice,  crying  to  God  in  prayer  to  grant  the  sign. 
Moreover,  the  wonderful  recovery  was  plainly  noised  abroad, 

S  6518.  *" 
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and  it  has  justly  been  pointed  out  that  the  Babylonian  envoys 
would  have  been  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  have  been 
impressed  with  what  after  all  was  the  normal  effect  of  an 
eclipse.  On  either  idea  as  to  the  dial,  we  may  fancy  Hezekiah, 
as  he  lay  on  his  couch,  in  sight  of  the  shadow  of  the  dial 
and  able  himself  to  note  the  change.  The  third  day  came, 
God's  promise  was  made  sure,  and  Hezekiah  offered  his  thanks- 
giving in  the  Temple.  His  full  heart  found  vent  in  the  Psalm 
of  praise  which  Isaiah  has  preserved  for  us,  the  "  Writing  *  of 
Hezekiah"  (Isa.  38.  9/.). 

9  The  writing  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  when  he  had  been 
sick,  and  was  recovered  of  his  sickness : 

10  1  said  in  the  cutting  off  of  my  days, 

I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave : 
I  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years. 
Ill  said,  I  shall  not  see  the  Lord, 

Even  the  Lord,  in  the  land  of  the  living: 
I  shall  behold  man  no  more 

With  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

12  Mine  age  is  departed,  and  is  removed  from  me 

As  a  shepherd's  tent: 
I  have  cut  off  like  a  weaver  my  life : 
He  will  cut  me  off  with  pining  sickness : 
From  day  even  to  night 

Wilt  thou  make  an  end  of  me. 

13  I  reckoned  till  morning,  that,  as  a  lion, 

So  will  he  break  all  my  bones : 
From  day  even  to  night 
Wilt  thou  make  an  end  of  me. 

14  Like  a  crane  or  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chatter: 

I  did  mourn  as  a  dove: 
Mine  eyes  fail  with  looking  upward : 

O  Lord,  I  am  oppressed ;   undertake  for  me. 

*  In  Hebrew  Michtabh,  which  some  would  view  as  equivalent  to  Miehtam  in  the 
heading  of  certain  Davidic  psalms,  whether  by  interchange  of  the  final  letter,  or  by 
an  error  of  spelling.  The  latter  word  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  but  probably  means  an 
inscribed,  or  even  an  emblazoned,  psalm.  The  meaning  of  the  former  word,  however, 
as  it  stands,  "a  writing,"  is  quite  sufllcient. 
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15  What  shall  I  say? 

He  hath  both  spoken  unto  me, 

And  himself  hath  done  it  : 
I  shall  go  softly  all  my  years 

In  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 

16  0  Lord,  by  these  things  men  live, 

And  in  all  these  things 
Is  the  life  of  my  spirit : 
So  wilt  thou  recover  me,  and  make  me  to  live. 

17  Behold,  for  peace  I  had  great  bitterness: 

But  thou  hast  in  love  to  my  soul 

Delivered  it  from  the  pit  of  corruption : 

For  thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins 
Behind  thy  back. 

18  For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee, 

Death  can  not  celebrate  thee : 
They  that  go  down  into  the  pit 
Cannot  hope  for  thy  truth. 

19  The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  thee, 

As  I  do  this  day : 
The  father  to  the  children  shall  make  known  thy  truth. 

20  The  Lord  was  ready  to  save  me : 

Therefore  we  will  sing  my  songs 

To  the  stringed  instruments 
All  the  days  of  our  life 

In  the  house  of  the  Loud. 

This  poem  is  marked  at  once  by  intense  feeling,  and  by 
a  high  literary  skill,  though  not  rising  to  the  level  of  many 
of  the  Psalms.  It  falls  naturally  into  two  main  divisions, 
vv.  10-14,  in  which  the  writer  dwells  on  his  past  sufferings 
and  the  sorrow  which  held  him,  and  vv.  15-20,  in  which  he 
breaks  forth  into  thankfulness.  The  condensation  of  the  style 
has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  local  difficulties,  which  it  is 
outside  our  present  purpose  to  discuss,  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  briefly  indicating  the  line  of  thought.  The 
strophe  recalls  first  the  thought  of  cutting  short  the  life  in 
its  prime  {vv.  10-12),  under  the  metaphors  of  striking  a  tent, 
and  of  cutting  the  thread  in  the  loom  ;  then  it  dwells  on  the 
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sufferings  (vv.  13,  14)  amid  which  life  is  ebbing  away.  The 
tone  throughout  is  one  of  plaintive  sadness,  and  images  an 
unavailing  appeal,  as  though  God  had  forgotten  to  be  gracious. 
Yet  we  believe  the  sad  cry  of  v.  11  to  amount  to  the  regret 
that  he  may  no  more  with  the  crowd  of  worshippers  present 
himself  in  the  sanctuary  (cf.  Psalm  42.  4),  or  in  the  world 
gaze  upon  the  kindly  faces  of  his  fellows.  That  Hezekiah's 
hope  as  to  the  future,  while  a  shadowy  one  compared  with 
that  of  Christians,  still  was  real,  we  believe  to  be  a  fair 
inference  from  the  existence  of  Old  Testament  writings  which 
Hezekiah  must  have  known,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life  is  taught,  as  well  as  from  the  bright  joyousness,  which 
otherwise  loses  much  of  its  force,  which  animates  his  thanks- 
giving. 

The  first  part  of  the  thanksgiving  (vv.  15-17)  rather  looks 
to  the  immediate  lesson  of  thankfulness  arising  out  of  the  past 
event.  God  has  promised,  and  He  has  fulfilled  His  promise; 
therefore  the  rest  of  my  life  shall  be  like  that  of  one  walking 
thankfully  as  in  a  religious  procession  (see  Ps.  42.  4  [5,  Heb.J, 
the  only  other  place  where  the  verb  occurs),  in  the  strength  of 
the  bitter  lesfon,  by  which,  like  wholesome  mediaine,  I  have 
profited.  It  is  in  training  like  mine  that  spiritual  life  consists, 
and  all  the  bitterness  finds  its  result  in  blessing,  for  not  merely- 
have  I  been  saved  from  death,  but  "  Thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins 
behind  Thy  back."  The  tenour  of  vv.  16, 17,  dwells  exclusively 
on  the  spiritual  side.  Hezekiah  has  learnt  that  God's  disci- 
pline of  His  faithful  children  is  not  wrath,  but  love.  "  Alto- 
gether in  this  is  the  life  of  my  spirit."  *  This  leads  him  to 
the  final  outburst  of  praise  and  thankfulness  (vv.  18-20). 
Even  though  the  Saviour  had  not  then  come  to  triumph  over 
death,  yet  we  can  believe  that  Hezekiah,  like  his  far-off 
ancestor  Abraham,  "  rejoiced  to  see  His  day."     In  that  hope, 

*  The  compression  of  the  Hebrew  allows  fully  of  this  width  of  translation. 
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not  indeed  definite  as  to  the  eyes  of  a  dying  Christian,  he  can 
say,  "  The  Lord  was  and  is  near  to  save  me." 

"We  have  already  spoken  of  the  influence  of  the  Book  of 
Job  on  the  wording  of  this  poem,  and  shall  seek  to  exemplify 
it  in  a  little  detail.  We  must  remember  that  Hezekiah  may 
well  in  thought  have  dwelt  on  Job  as  an  image  of  himself.  A 
righteous  man  serving  God  with  all  his  heart,  overwhelmed 
with  trouble  upon  trouble,  he  is  unable  from  the  religious  stand- 
point of  his  day  to  realise  how,  with  such  a  record  as  his,  such 
a  mass  of  ills  could  have  come  upon  him.  Moreover,  even  the 
very  form  of  the  physical  trouble  was  the  same.  Besides  the 
general  tenour  of  the  animating  thought,  we  note  the  following 
verbal  parallels  : — 

v.  10.  "  The  gates  of  the  grave"  (SheoZ).     See  Job  38.  17,  "The  gates 

of  the  shadow  of  death." 
v.  12a.  The  body  is  viewed  as  the  abode  of  the  man  (cf.  2  Cor.  5,  1/.). 

See  Job  4.  19. 
v.  126.  Life  as  a  thread  woven.     Cf.  Job  7.  6  and  the  metaphor  of  the 

"  shuttle." 
"  He  will  cut  me  off."     This  not  very  common  Hebrew  word  is 

also  used  of  cutting  off  man's  life  in  Job  6.  9  ;  27.  8. 
"  From  day  even  to  night."     So,  in  this  sense,  Job  4.  20. 
v.  13.  For  the  metaphor  of  the  "  lion,"  cf.  Job  10.  16,  where,  however, 

a  different  word  is  used. 
v.  14.  "Be  surety  for  me."     See  Job  17.  3. 
v.  15.  "Bitterness  of  my  soul."     See  Job  7.  11  ;  10.  1. 
v.  16.  "In   all   these   things,"  A.V.     "Wholly  therein,"  R.V.     The 

awkward  grammatical  phrase   of  the   Hebrew   finds  a 

parallel  in  Job  22.  21. 
v.  17.  For  the  essential  thought  of  the  verse,  see  Job  5.  17,  18. 

"  Thou  hast  in  love  to  my  soul  delivered  it."      A  tiny  change  in 

the  pronunciation  of  the  verb  here  would  give  an  exact 

parallel  with  Job  33.  18. 
v.  18.  "Hades,  Death."     Cf.  Job  28.  22. 

Hezekiah's  illness  and  recovery,  and  the  miracle  with  which 
the  latter  was  heralded,  was  evidently  widely  noised  abroad, 
and  from   far-off    Babylon    ambassadors    came   to   bear   the 
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congratulations  of  Merodack-baladan  their  king.  A  further 
reason  is  indicated  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicles,  one  that 
would  appeal  strongly  to  the  Chaldaean  mind.  The  astronomers 
of  the  ancient  world  would  be  likely  to  feel  a  keen  interest 
in  so  inexplicable  an  astronomical  wonder,  and  so  "  sent  unto 
him  to  enquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land."  Yet 
beneath  these  two  ostensible  causes,  each  doubtless  a  perfectly 
real  one,  there  lay  the  real  causa  causans,  the  desire  to  win 
over  Hezekiah,  with  his  hardy  soldiery,  his  well-filled  treasure 
house,  and  his  well  nigh  impregnable  mountain-fortress,  into 
an  alliance  against  the  common  tyrant.  It  was,  of  course, 
desirable  to  have  some  ostensible  reason  to  be  kept  well  on 
the  surface,  so  as  not  unduly  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the 
Assyrians ;  it  might,  perhaps,  gain  a  little  time,  though  we 
can  hardly  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  succeed  for  any 
length  of  time  in  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  astute 
statesmen  and  warriors  who  directed  the  destinies  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire. 

We  have  already  said  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
settle  with  any  approach  to  certainty  the  question  as  to  which 
king  of  Assyria  it  was  against  whom  the  confederacy  was 
planned,  Sargon  or  Sennacherib,  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  question  further.  If  it  be  Sennacherib,  the  con- 
clusion which  the  actual  grouping  of  the  Bible  story  would 
seem  rather  to  favour,  Merodach-baladan's  attempt  came  to 
a  very  untimely  end,  as  six  months  seem  to  have  been  the 
whole  duration  of  his  reign.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Sargon 
then  ruled  at  Nineveh,  as  Canon  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Sayce 
hold,  a  view  which  broader  questions  of  general  likelihood  seem 
to  make  more  reasonable,  then  the  struggle  was  a  somewhat 
more  protracted  one. 

To  return  now  to  the  embassy.  Other  ambassadors  with 
letters  and  presents  from  their  sovereign  had  often  appeared 
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at  Jerusalem  before,  but  these  are  the.  first  from  far  distant, 
famous  Babylon,  the  ancient  city,  which,  though  not  at  this 
time  at  the  head  of  her  imperial  greatness,  still  had  the  glamour 
of  ancient  glory  circling  round  her,  she  from  whom  all-powerful 
Nineveh  had  been  but  an  offshoot.  Hezekiah  plainly  feels 
flattered  by  the  honour  done  him,  and,  it  is  clear,  listens  with 
friendly  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  an  alliance.*  "  A  man  that 
hath  friends  must  shew  himself  friendly,"  says  Solomon,  and 
Hezekiah  feels  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  shew  the  ambas- 
sadors how  valuable  an  ally  he  is  likely  to  prove.  He  takes 
them  through  his  treasure  house  ;  they  see  his  silver  and  gold, 
and  his  arsenal ;  "  there  was  not  anything  that  he  shewed  them 
not."  Clearly  the  real  purpose  of  the  embassy  was  patent  to 
him  ;  if  he  did  not  guess  it  at  once,  the  first  private  audience 
would  explain  all.  Thus  he,  on  whom  so  signal  a  token  of 
God's  mercy  had  been  shewn,  fell  into  a  twofold  sin  :  his 
heart  was  lifted  up ;  like  David  when  tempted  to  the  vain 
glory  of  numbering  Israel ;  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  spoke 
of  the  Babylon  he  had  built  "  for  the  honour  of  his  majesty," 
so  Hezekiah  let  his  heart  be  lifted  up  in  pride,  and  forgot 
for  the  time  the  mercy  just  bestowed  upon  him. 

Yet  there  was  more  than  this,  another  and  perhaps  a  graver 
cause  brought  wrath  on  him  and  his  people.  Not  long  before 
he  had  heard  the  Divine  message,  "  I  will  deliver  thee  and  this 
city  out  of  the  hand  of  the-  king  of  Assyria."  Did  Hezekiah 
suppose  that  God  needed  allies  to  effect  this  purpose,  that  he 
thus  struck  hands  with  the  messengers  of  a  heathen  power, 
with  men  who  would  view  Jehovah  as  a  deity  co-ordinate  with 
Nebo,  or  Bel,  or  Merodach,  or  rather  subordinate  ?    For  what 

*  The  text  in  2  Kings  20. 13  says  that  he  "  hearkened  to  them,"  but  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  Isa.  30.  2  we  have  "was  glad  of  them."  The  difference  in  the  Hebrew 
word  is  that  of  one  letter  only,  and  as  some  Hebrew  MSS.  read  the  latter  in  Kings, 
and  as  this  is  supported  by  the  LXX.  and  all  the  other  ancient  versions,  it  may  pro- 
bably be  accepted  in  the  text  of  Kings,  a*  yielding  a  much  more  pointed  sense. 
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was  Jerusalem  that  it  should  stand  on  equal  terms  with  ancient 
and  mighty  Babylon  ? 

To  Isaiah's  stern  and  curt  questions,  ""What  have  these  men 
said  ? "  "  Whence  have  they  come  ?  "  Hezekiah,  it  will  be 
noticed,  answers  equivocally.  The  first  and  more  important 
question  he  leaves  unanswered,  and  lays  stress  on  the  second 
as  though  to  suggest  that  it  was  only  right  to  shew  all  courtesy 
to  those  who  had  come  so  far.  Clearly  Isaiah  knows  the  whole 
truth.  He  is  speaking  under  direct  inspiration,  for  he  says, 
"  Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah" ;  and  the  message  which  follows, 
looking  on  beyond  the  immediate  line  of  events,  pictures  the 
far-off  days,  when  that  which  must  have  seemed  so  utterly 
incredible  should  come  to  pass,  the  captivity  in  Babylon. 

To  Hezekiah  such  a  statement,  were  it  not  for  the  solemn 
declaration  of  its  source,  would  have  seemed  like  listening  to 
idle  tales.  Here  was  a  kiDg  of  Babylon  maintaining  a  most 
precarious  independence  against  the  monstrous  all-devouring 
empire  in  the  nortfi,  a  king  desperately  refusing  to  see  himself 
beaten,  though,  perhaps,  more  cautious  counsellors  might  have 
advised  submission  and  vassalage  as  safer.  He  himself,  king 
of  a  tiny  kingdom,  is  thought  worthy  of  being  sought  as  an 
ally  against  the  common  foe.  Yet  he  hears  of  a  doom  on 
his  race  to  be  executed,  not  by  Nineveh,  but  by  Babylon. 
Were  it  not  for  the  Divine  promise  of  deliverance  from  Assyria, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  unreasonable  in  a  declaration 
that  Assyria  should  possess  herself  of  his  treasures  and  of  his 
sons.  Yet  it  is  not  the  tyrant,  it  is  the  fellow  victim  seeking 
his  aid,  for  whom  this  is  appointed. 

It  is  the  startling  seeming  improbability  which  makes  the 
prophecy  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Not  the  shrewdest  political  foresight  could  at  such  a  time  have 
grasped  such  a  result,  nor  would  a  prophet,  who  merely  sought 
to  pose  as  a  statesmanlike  adviser,  have  risked  his  credit  by 
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bo  apparently  wild  a  threat.  Happily  the  king  had  learnt  the 
power  in  which  his  adviser  spoke.  He  does  not  dispute  the 
truth  of  the  message,  he  offers  no  threats  to  the  prophet  for 
his  gloomy  vaticination,  he  no  longer  attempts  palliation, 
he  submits,  "Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  thou 
hast  spoken."  This  is  presumably  what  the  Chronicler 
(2  Chron.  32.  26)  means  when  he  says  that  Hezekiah  "humbled 
himself  for  the  pride  of  his  heart."  His  complete  acquiescence 
in  the  Divine  judgment  would,  we  can  well  believe,  modify 
the  course  of  God's  discipline  on  the  house  of  David.  Yet  the 
threat  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Hezekiah's  son  Manasseh  was 
taken  a  prisoner  to  Babylon  by  Esar-haddon,  and  Daniel  and 
his  companions,  who  were  "  of,  the  king's  seed  "  (Dan.  1.  3), 
were  actually  eunuchs  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace.  Hezekiah's 
own  days  are  allowed  to  end  tranquilly,  and  the  king  receives 
the  tidings  with  a  mixture  apparently  of  resignation  to  God's 
will  as  best,  and  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  the  evil 
will  not  come  in  his  day.  The  latter  is  perhaps  not  the  noblest 
aspect  of  feeling,  yet  the  respite  was  a  mercy  which  called  for 
infinite  thanks. 

We  may  just  give  a  passing  glance  to  the  outcome  of  the 
embassy.  What  promises  Hezekiah  made,  what  plans  were 
perchance  formed,  what  effect  Isaiah's  threats  had  upon  the 
plans,  we  cannot  in  the  least  say.  As  we  have  said,  if  Sen- 
nacherib was  at  this  time  reigning  in  Nineveh,  Merodach- 
baladan's  struggles  had  very  nearly  come  to  an  end.  If  Sargon 
were  then  ruling,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Merodach- 
baladan's  earlier  reign  coincided  more  or  less  with  the  first 
twelve  years  of  Sargon's  reign  ;  in  the  last  year  of  the  twelve 
the  rebellious  vassal  underwent  a  crushing  defeat  from  his 
suzerain,  following  upon  the  capture  of  Ashdod  in  the  previous 
year.  Whether  Ashdod  had  in  any  way  associated  itself  with 
Merodach-baladan  ki  revolt  against  Nineveh,  it  is  impossible 
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to  say,  but  it  is  likely  enough.  Whether  we  are  to  hold  that 
Judah  also,  as  associated  with  Merodach-baladan,  came  into 
collision  with  Sargon,  we  shall  discuss  in  the  following  chapter. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  dwell  on  the  direct  history 
again,  we  would  once  more  call  attention  to  the  prophecy 
which  must  have  rung  in  Hezekiah's  ears  and  heart  till  his 
dying  day.  Let  it  be  well  remembered  that,  unless  our  plainer 
chronological  inferences  are  wholly  and  hopelessly  at  fault, 
the  illness  of  Hezekiah  and  the  Babylonian  embassy  fall  before 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  Therefore  all  through  the  terrors 
of  that  awful  time,  when  Sennacherib's  Tartan  and  the  great 
host  came  against  Jerusalem,  when  the  Rab-Shakeh  uttered  his 
taunting  words,  when  he  told  the  Jews  how  his  master  would 
deport  them  to  a  far-off  land,  and  bid  them  see  in  Jehovah 
nothing  more  than  the  gods  of  Hamath  and  Arpad,  which  had 
fallen, — through  all  this,  through  the  extremity  of  anxiety  and 
trouble,  there  was  the  knowledge  of  the  further  doom,  when 
even  Assyria  itself  should  have  fallen. 

Thus,  though  the  doom  to  be  wrought  by  Babylon  was 
declared  thus  early  relatively,  yet  the  words  must  have  come 
With  fresh  point  and  insistency  when  the  remnant  of  the 
shattered  Assyrian  army  is  led  away  home,  never  again  to 
returu  during  the  twenty  remaining  years  of  Sennacherib's 
reign.  Thus  Babylon  gets  a  fresh  significance  in  the  Jewish 
mind,  and  thus  may  we  account  for  the  non-chronological 
position  in  Isaiah  of  the  story  of  the  Babylonian  embassy. 
As  it  now  stands,  with  a  higher  than  a  chronological  fitness, 
it  introduces  as  a  prelude  the  promise  of  delivery  from  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  the  long  drawn  gospel  message,  the  truest 
prototype  the  ultimate  gospel  of  our  Saviour  has  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  takes  its  note  from  the  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort 
ye  My  people  "  with  which  it  begins. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  ASSYRIA. 

WHEN  once  the  kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Samaria  had 
been  swept  away,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  sooner 
or  later  the  fortunes  of  the  little  mountain-kingdom  of  Judah 
must  come  into  the  supremest ,  peril.  The  strong  fortress  of 
Jerusalem  was  too  important  an  element  to  be  neglected  by  an 
Assyrian  king  who  wished  to  achieve  an  invasion  of  Egypt ; 
it  would  be  full  of  danger  to  him,  if  held  by  his  foes  or  by 
disloyal  vassals,  if  his  army  of  invasion  were  far  removed  from 
its  base  of  support.  If  held  by  Assyrian  troops,  it  would  be  of 
the  highest  value,  if  the  fates  were  not  propitious,  and  the 
Assyrian  army  had  to  fall  back  before  an  Egyptian  one.  Ahaz 
had  indeed  paid  tribute  to  Tiglath-pileser ;  Hezekiah  had 
perhaps  for  a  time  paid  it  to  his  successor,  for  it  seems 
impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  who  the  king  of  Assyria  was 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  Hezekiah  "rebelled  against  him  and 
served  him  not "  (2  Kings  18.  7). 

Possibly  Hezekiah  paid  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  and  to 
Sargon,  for,  as  we  shall  seek  to  shew,  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  Sargon  ever  took  any 
warlike  measures  against  Judah  to  enforce  submission.  Yet, 
be  it  well  remembered,  to  pay  a  definite  sum  of  annual  tribute, 
to  be  in  theory  a  vassal,  does  not  necessarily  involve,  and 
certainly  in  this  case  did  not  involve,  any  degrading  inter- 
ference with  national  aspirations  or  national  religion.     If  the 
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embassy  from  Merodack-baladan,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  were  in  Sargon's  reign,  then  clearly  Hezekiah  was 
contemplating  the  policy  of  definite  revolt ;  but  if  so,  this 
must  have  been  checked  by  Isaiah.  A  very  generally  held 
view  is  that  it  was  Sennacherib,  who,  when  the  tribute  was 
refused,  realising  that  this  was  not  merely  veiled  disaffection, 
but  open  revolt,  imposed  a  heavy  fine,  which  Hezekiah  had 
no  option  but  to  pay. 

Let  us  see  in  the  first  place  what  grounds  are  adduced  to 
shew  that  an  actual  attempt  was  made  by  Sargon  to  treat 
Jerusalem  as  he  had  treated  Samaria. 

Our  evidence  must  be  drawn  from  the  Bible  and  the  monu- 
ments. We  will  take  the  latter  first,  it  being  remembered  that 
Sargon's  reign  is  one  of  those  for  which  our  materials  are 
most  plentiful. 

"We  have  records  of  the  capture  of  Samaria,  of  the  attack 
on  Tyre,  of  the  capture  of  Gaza  and  Ashdod,  and  of  the  war 
with  Egypt.  Evidently  an  alliance  had  been  entered  into  by 
Ashdod  with  Egypt,  and  on  the  fall  of  Ashdod,  Egypt  was 
glad  to  beat  a  retreat.  Dr.  Schrader*  assigns  the  campaign 
against  Ashdod  to  the  eleventh  year  of  Sargon's  reign  (711  B.C., 
Assyrian  reckoning),  ten  years  after  the  capture  of  Samaria. 
It  is  in  connection  with  this  campaign,  if  at  all,  that  we  should 
look  for  notices  of  an  attack  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  But, 
says  Dr.  Schrader,  "neither  the  annals  nor  the  triumphal 
inscriptions  say  anything  whatever  about  a  conquest  of  Judah, 
,  .  .  .  nothing  as  to  a  disgraceful  defeat  sustained  on  this 
occasion  by  the  Jews."  f  We  are  told  that  in  all  the  extant 
records  of  Sargon  there  is  only  one  reference  to  a  subjugation 
of  Judah.  This  is  in  the  Nimrud  inscription,  the  oldest  of 
all  of  Sargon's  inscriptions,  brought  from  the  palace  of  Asshur- 
nasir-abal,  in  which  Sargon  dwelt  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign. 

♦II.,  96.  +Ibid.,lW. 
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The  passage  runs  "  [Sargon]  who  subdued  the  land  of  Judah, 
whose  situation  is  remote."  * 

Yet  this  inscription,  it  would  seem,  is  connected  with  the 
warlike  events  of  Sargon's  sixth  year  (716  B.C.),  and  no  mention 
occurs  at  all  in  it  of  the  taking  of  Ashdod.  Clearly,  therefore, 
the  reference  to  Judah  must  be  utterly  disconnected  from  the 
Ashdod  campaign.  Nay,  in  the  account  of  the  war  against 
Ashdod  there  is  no  mention  of  a  war  against  Judah. 

The  only  other  reference  to  Judah  by  Sargon  is  in  the 
Ashdod  inscription.  The  passage  as  translated  by  Professor 
McCurdy  f  runs  as  follows  : — 

'*  [The  kings]  of  Philistia,  Judah,  Edom,  Moab,  dwellers 
by  the  sea,  payers  of  tribute  and  gifts  to  Asshur  my  lord, 
plotters  of  sedition,  did  not  refrain  from  mischief,  for  in  order 
to  stir  up  rebellion  against  me  they  brought  gifts  of  friendship 
to  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  a  prince  who  was  no  saviour  to 
them,  and  sued  with  him  for  an  alliance." 

There  is  no  statement,  however,  it  will  be  seen,  of  a  sub- 
jugation. What  the  reference  to  the  "subjugation"  of  Judah 
really  does  mean,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  Some  have  suggested 
that  Judah  is  here  used  as  equivalent  for  Israel,  which,  how- 
ever, is  ordinarily  called  "land  of  the  house  of  Omri ";  but  this 
hardly  seems  likely.  A  perhaps  more  probable  view  is  that 
Sargon  had  received  the  formal  submission  of  Judah  on  his 
demand,  and  had,  with  true  Assyrian  arrogance,  called  this 
subjugation. 

It  may  thus  be  fairly  held  that  the  monuments  give  no  real 
support  to  the  theory  of  an  invasion  of  Judah  by  Sargon.J 
We  turn  now  to  the  Bible.  Here  Sargon  is  never  mentioned 
save  in  Isa.  20.  1,  where  we  read  how  he  sent  his  Tartan  or 

*  I.,  178. 

t  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments,  II.,  418. 

t  See  MeCurdy,  II.,  210. 
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general  against  Ashdod  ;  and  the  silence  of  the  monuments  on 
the  subject  at  that  point  of  time  we  have  already  dwelt  on. 

But,  it  is  said  by  some,  twice  does  the  prophet  Isaiah 
dwell  on  the  idea  of  an  Assyrian  invasion  which,  as  it 
cannot  be  assigned  to  Sennacherib,  must  be  due  to  Sargon, 
Isa.  10.  28-32  and  22.    "We  will  take  each  of  these  in  turn. 

As  regards  chap.  10,  it  is  well  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
eminent  critics  are  ranged  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Schrader,  who 
once  took  the  invader  of  Isa.  10  to  be  Sargon,  now  distinctly 
explains  it  of  Sennacherib.  * 

But  why  should  anyone  have  thought  of  Sargon  at  all  ? 
Mainly,  it  would  seem,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  Car- 
chemish,  Hamath,  Arpad,  Samaria,  and  Damascus  (10.  9,  11), 
had  been  captured  by  Sargon  and  not  Sennacherib.  Yet  the 
invader  of  chap.  10  appears  to  boast  of  the  conquest  as  his 
own.  Still,  we  think,  there  is  no  directly  personal  claim  made 
as  to  that,  save  in  the  case  of  Samaria  (v.  11),  and  even  were 
it  otherwise,  a  boastful  Assyrian  monarch  might  well  in  such  a 
taunt  blend  his  father's  victories  with  his  own. 

The  other  matter  is  more  complex.  In  vv.  28-32,  Isaiah 
depicts  the  stages  of  the  invader's  march,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  course  indicated  was  not  that  taken  by  Sennacherib,  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  some  of  those  who  entirely  repudiate 
the  Sargon  theory  maintain  this.  Dr.  Schrader  holds  that 
Sennacherib  did  not  come  against  Judah  from  the  north,  but 
"  rather  infers "  that  he  took  the  coast  road  by  Accho  and 
Joppa  and  then  turned  eastwards.  He  then  explains  Isaiah's 
words  as  uttered  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  doubtful  which 
route  Sennacherib  would  take.  While  his  utterance  "  exhibits 
an  intense  dread  of  the  fate  awaiting  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  it 
nevertheless  presupposes  that  the  Assyrian  was  still  at  some 
distance."      The    assumption    here  is    that  the    monuments 

♦  II.,  76. 
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indicate  Sennacherib's  route  definitely,  and  so  give  us  no 
alternative.  Thus  not  a  few  have  held  the  description  of  the 
march  to  be  "ideal,  not  actual."  Ir,  is  true  that  the  longest 
inscription  of  Sennacherib  on  this  part  of  his  history,  that  of 
the  Taylor  cylinder,  of  which  we  shall  have  much  to  say  in  due 
course,  speaks  of  the  campaign  against  Sidon,  and  other 
Phoenician  cities,  and  then  speaks  of  Ashkelon  and  Ekron. 

If  this  is  held  to  be  conclusive  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
Yet  Professor  McCurdy,  the  writer  of  a  recent  work  of  great 
value  on  the  connected  history  of  Israel  and  the  nations, 
takes  a  view  which  seems  to  us  to  reconcile  the  contending 
difficulties. 

He  suggests  that  such  work  as  was  aimed  at  having  been 
done  in  Phoenicia,  a  corps  of  observation  was  left  behind,  and 
the  great  army  moved  on  to  the  south-west,  through  the  plains 
of  Jezreel,  once  pare  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  now  a  peaceable 
satrapy  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Hereabouts  the  army  was 
divided  ;  one  portion,  with  which  was  the  king,  moved  southward 
along  the  coast  ;  another  marched  to  the  south-east  through 
Samaria  into  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  and  wrought  a  devas- 
tation such  as  Jndah  had  never  before  experienced.  Of  this 
we  must  speak  fully  by-and-bye.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  point 
out  that  on  this  view  Isaiah's  words  gain  a  force  of  which  they 
are  robbed  on  the  other  view.  The  minuteness  of  the  de- 
scription and  the  abruptness  of  the  style  give  a  wonderful 
reality  to  the  outburst,  and  shew  the  intense  anxiety  of  the 
prophet  on  the  watch,  as  he  gives  "the  itinerary  of  the 
enemy's  army  ....  as  accurately  as  it  was  noted  in  the 
tablets  of  the  Assyrian  general."*  Such  a  march  as  this  could 
almost  be  seen  from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  though  it  must 
represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  devastation  wrought  on 
this  occasion. 

*  Sw  McCunlv,  II..  2m;. 
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Again,  Isa.  22  should  plainly  be  referred  to  the  period 
when  Sennacherib,  spite  of  the  heavy  fine  in  money  he  has 
accepted,  sends  his  army  to  Jerusalem  and  demands  its  sur- 
render ;  and  of  this  we  shall  speak  more  fully  later  on. 

"We  thus  venture  to  think  that  no  case  of  unimpeachable 
cogency  has  been  shewn  for  an  invasion  ;  all  is  inference, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  unnecessary  inference.  One  more 
suggestion  we  mention,  distinctly  to  condemn.  It  is  that  the 
name  of  Sennacherib  in  2  Kings  18.  13  and  Isa.  36. 1  is  an 
error  for  Sargon,  so  that  on  this  hypothesis  vv.  13-16  refer  to  the 
earlier  king  and  the  rest  of  the  story  to  his  successor.  Clearly 
if  we  are  to  be  allowed  to  alter  names  at  will,  anything  may  be 
adduced  to  prove  anything. 

Thus,  we  think,  we  are  well  within  our  right  in  main- 
taining that  the  theory  of  Sargon's  invasion  of  Judah  is 
not  proven. 

Before  entering  upon  the  story  of  Sennacherib,  and  of 
the  great  deliverance,  it  is  right  to  say  that  some  scholars, 
including  one  whose  name  must  be  held  in  the  highest  respect, 
Canon  George  Rawlinson,  hold  that  there  were  two  distinct 
invasions  by  Sennacherib,  and  that  the  spoils  of  the  first 
invasion  were  carried  off  to  Nineveh,  after  which,  provoked 
by  tidings  that  Hezekiah^was  planning  to  cast  off  the  yoke, 
he  a  second  time  led  his  army  into  Palestine.  On  this 
view,  2  Kings  18. 13-16  refer  to  the  first  invasion,  and  vv.  17/. 
to  the  second.  It  is  always,  a  dangerous  thing  to  beard  the 
Douglas  in  his  hold  (though  here  there  are  Douglases  in  both 
camps),  but  with  the  utmost  deference  to  the  veteran  scholar, 
we  must  confess  that  we  fail  to  be  convinced.  It  is  true  that 
the  Bible  story  is  quite  consistent  with  the  theory  that  there 
were  two  invasions,  but  it  is  equally  consistent  with  the  view 
that  there  was  only  one^  and  the  inscriptions  refer  to  one  only. 
Nor,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can  the  difficulty  be  solved  by  referring 
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the  one  invasion  of  the  inscriptions  to  the  first  of  two 
possible  ones ;  for  we  believe  that  the  cuneiform  record,  when 
read  in  the  light  of  the  Bible  story  of  the  futile  attempt  of 
Sennacherib  to  seize  the  Holy  City,  acquires  a  fresh  and  fuller 
significance.  We  do  not  purpose  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
discussion  here,  since  our  grounds  for  holding  the  view  we  do 
wall  best  be  seen  in  our  attempt  to  shew  how  the  story  coheres. 

It  is  important  in  the  first  place  to  state  what  materials 
we  have  on  the  Assyrian  side  for  the  history  of  the  invasion. 
Our  chief  source  here,  as  for  most  students  of  the  subject,  is 
Professor  Schrader's  monumental  work  The  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions and  the  Old  Testament*  He  gives  at  length  the 
requisite  portions  of  four  inscriptions  : — (1)  The  inscription  of 
Constantinople,  (2)  an  inscription  on  a  bas-relief  given  by 
Rawlinson,  (3)  the  inscription  on  the  Taylor  hexagonal  clay 
cylinder,  and  (4)  the  parallel  inscription  on  the  Kouyuujik 
Bulls.  He  also  mentions  another  important  cylinder  inscrip- 
tion as  yet  unpublished. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most  important  for  our  present  purpose 
is  the  inscription  on  the  Taylor  cylinder,  which  we  subjoin  at 
length,  arranged  in  lines,  according  to  Dr.  Schrader's  trans- 
lation, which  we  have  compared  carefully  with  that  by  Prof. 
McCurdy.  To  the  other  inscriptions  we  shall  only  refer  as 
far  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  extract  begins  on  column  ii.,  1.  34,  of  the  inscription  :— 

"  In  my  third  campaign,  I  marched  to  the  land  of  the  Chatti. 
Luli  [Elulaeus],  king  of  the  city  of  Sidon,  the  terror  of  the  majesty 
of  my  dominion  overpowered  him,  and  he  fled  afar 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  his  land  I  reduced  to  subjection. 
The  city  of  great  Sidon,  the  city  of  little  Sidon, 
Beth-Zitti,  Sarepta,  Machallib, 
40  Ushu,  Ekdippa,  Accho, 

his  strong  towns,  the  fortresses,  the  spots  for  pasture 

*  We  cite  from  the  English  translation  by  Professor  Whitehouse,  of  the  second 
enlarged  <  lerman  edition. 
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and   watering,   the   stations  where  his  troops   were   quartered, — the 

exaltation  of  the  arms 
of  Asshur  my  lord  had  overwhelmed  them, — they  submitted  themselves 
at  my  feet.     Rthobal  on  the  royal  throne 
45  I  placed  over  them,  and  the  offering  of  tribute  to  my  rule 
I  imposed  upon  him  as  a  yearly  fixed  payment. 
Menahem  of  the  city  of  Samsimuruna, 
Ethobal  of  the  city  of  Sidon, 
Abdili'ti  of  the  city  of  Arvad, 
50  Urumilki  of  the  city  of  Byblos, 
Mitinti  of  the  city  of  Ashdod, 
Puduil  of  the  land  of  Beth-Ammon, 
Chemosh-nadab  of  the  land  of  Moab, 
Malikram  of  the  land  of  Edom ; 
55  the  collective  kings  of  the  Western  country, 

the  coast-regions  together  their  rich  presents  and  stores 
they  brought  before  me  and  kissed  my  feet. 
But  Zedekiah,  king  of  the  city  of  Ashkelon, 

who  had  not  bowed  himself  under  my  yoke, — the  gods  of  his  father's 
house,  himself, 
60  his  wife,  his  sons,  his  daughters,  his  brothers,  the  seed  of  his  father's 
house, 
I  took  away  and  carried  off  to  Assyria. 
Sarludari,  the  son  of  Bukibti,  their  former  king, 
I  placed  over  the  people  of  Ashkelon,  the  tribute  offering 
of  subjection  to  my  rule  I  imposed  on  him,  and  he  became  my  vassal. 
65  In  the  course  of  my  expedition, — the  city  of  Beth-Dagon, 
the  city  of  Joppa,  the  city  of  Bene-Berak,  the  city  of  Azuru, 
the  cities  of  Zedekiah,  which  at  my  feet 
had  not  at  the  proper  time  submitted,  I  besieged,  I  captured,  I  carried 

off  their  spoil. 
The  chief  officers,  the  nobles,  the  people  of  Ekron, 
70  who,  Padi,  their  king,  who  had  kept  faith  and  oath 
to  Assyria,  had  cast  into  iron  fetters,  and  to  Hezekiah 
of  Judah  had  delivered,  who  shut  him  up  in  a  dungeon — 
their  heart  was  afraid.     The  kings  of  Egypt, 
the  archers,  the  chariots,  the  horses,  of  the  king  of  Milukhi, 
75  countless  troops  they  summoned  up,  and  they  marched 
to  their  aid.     In  view  of  the  city  of  Altaku 
the  battle  array  was  set  against  me.     They  summoned 
their  troops.     Confiding  in  Asshur  my  lord, 
I  fought  with  them,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  defeat. 
80  The  commander  of  the  chariots  and  the  sons  of  the  Egyptian  king 
together  with  the  commander  of  the  chariots  of  the  king  of  Milukhi  alive 
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my  hand  took  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.    The  city  of  Altaku, 

the  city  of  Timnath,  I  besieged,  and  took,  and  carried  off  their  spoil. 
Col.  Hi. 

Against  the  city  of  Ekron  I  advanced  ;  the  chief  officers, 

the  great  ones,  who  had  made  rebellion,  1  slew ; 

on  stakes  round  about  the  city  I  impaled  their  corpses. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  had  done  wickedness  and  mischief, 
5  I  made  captive ;  the  remainder  of  them, 

who  had  not  practised  sin  and  vileness,  and  whose  guilt 

was  not  apparent,  their  pardon  I  declared.     Padi 

their  king,  from  the  midst  of  Jerusalem 

I  brought  forth,  and  on  his  throne  of  sovereignty  over  them 
10  I  installed  him,  and  the  tribute  of  my  suzerainty 

I  imposed  upon  him.     But  Hezekiah 

of  Judah,  who  had  not  submitted  to  me, 

46  of  his  fenced  cities,  and  fortresses,  and  small  towns 

in  their  neighbourhood  without  number, 
15  by  casting  down  the  ramparts,  and  by  open  attack, 

by  battle   ....  hewing  to  pieces  and  casting  down, 

I  besieged,  and  took.     200,150  persons,  small  and  great,  male   and 
female, 

horses,  mules,  asses,  camels,  oxen, 

and  sheep,  without  number,  I  brought  forth  from  the  midst  of  them, 
20  and  allotted  as  spoil.     Himself,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  in  Jerusalem, 

his  royal  city,  I  shut  up.     Fortifications  against  him 

I  erected,  and  the  exits  of  the  chief  gate  of  his  city 

I  barred.     His  cities  which  I  had  plundered,  from  his  land 

I  cut  off;  and  to  Mitinti,  king  of  Ashdod, 
25  Padi,  king  of  Ekron,  and  Zilbel, 

king  of  Gaza,  I  gave  ;  so  I  diminished  his  land. 

To  the  former  tribute,  their  yearly  payment, 

the  gifts  due  to  my  sovereignty,  I  added, 

and  imposed  it  on  them.     Him,  Hezekiah, 
30  the  fear  of  the  majesty  of  my  rule  overwhelmed. 

The  Arabians  and  his  faithful  subjects, 

whom  for  the  defence  of  Jerusalem,  his  royal  city, 

he  had  taken  in,  and  to  whom  he  granted  payment  for  hire,* 

together  with  30  talents  of  gold,  800  talents  of  silver,  molten  images, 
35  .  .  .  large  precious  stones, 

couches  of  ivory,  splendid  seats  of  ivory,  elephant  hides, 

ivory,  ....  wood,   ....  wood,  of  all  kinds,  a  mighty  treasure, 

his  daughters,  his  palace-women,  his  male  (and) 


*  Became  seized  with  panic  fear. — McCurdy. 
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female  servants  of  the  harem,  to  Nineveh,  my  sovereign  abode, 
40  I  made  him  bring.     For  the  payment  of  the  tribute 

and  the  performance  of  homage  he  despatched  his  envoy." 

The  above  is  the  fullest  account  we  possess,  from  the  Assyrian 
side,  of  the  great  campaign.  The  one  or  two  gaps  marked 
by  dots  indicate  places  regarded  by  most  experts  as  "  altogether 
obscure."  Other  words,  where  some  uncertainty  exists,  are 
italicized.  Before  proceeding  with  the  story,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  what  else  can  be  gleaned  from  Sennacherib's  inscriptions 
as  to  the  history  of  the  campaign. 

Of  the  four  which  we  named,  the  first  two  are  quite  short. 
In  the  first  there  is  again  a  reference  to  Luli  or  Elulaeus,  "  king 
of  Sidon,"  of  which  title  we  must  hereafter  speak,  and  it  is  then 
added,  "  the  extensive  territory  of  the  land  of  Judah,  Hezekiah 
its  king,  I  compelled  to  obedience."  The  second  is  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  bas-relief,  and  does  not  name  Hezekiah  or  Judah, 
but  refers  to  the  conquest  of  Lachish,  and  to  the  offering  of 
its  spoil  to  Sennacherib. 

The  fourth  inscription  is  parallel  with  the  third,  though 
it  is  somewhat  abridged.  There  are  a  few  variations  also 
which  may  deserve  notice.  In  the  Taylor  cylinder  Luli  is 
said  to  have  fled  afar  "  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,"  but  in  the 
parallel  it  is  to  "  the  island  of  Cyprus  [Jatnan]  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea."  Sennacherib  here  asserts  that  after  the  reduction 
of  the  Phoenician  cities,  the  kings  of  the  west  land  "  presented 
me  with  rich  gifts  before  the  city  of  Ushu."  * 

Among  the  kings  to  whom  Sennacherib  gave  the  cities 
taken  from  Hezekiah,  the  king  of  Ashkelon  is  added  to  those 
who  are  named  in  the  Taylor  cylinder.  After  the  mention 
of  the  tribute  in  talents  of  silver  and  gold,  there  is  added 
"  articles  of  every  kind,  the  treasures  of  his  palace." 

*  This  has  been  identified  by  Delitzsch  with  a  town  in  Galilee  ;  see  also  Neubauer, 
Giographie  du  Talmud,  p.  199  ;  but  Schrader  dissents. 
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We  may  now  try  to  realise  the  situation  just  before  the 
breaking  of  the  storm.  Sargon  had  been  murdered,  not  with- 
out grave  suspicions  attaching  to  his  son.  In  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  the  death  of  the  monarch  was  pre-eminently  the  time 
when  disaffected  nationalities  might  make  a  desperate  rally 
in  the  hope  of  breaking  off  the  hated  yoke.  Specially  would 
this  be  the  case  when  so  powerful  and  wise  a  ruler  as  Sargon 
had  fallen,  and  when,  perhaps,  enough  was  known  as  to  the 
character  of  his  successor  alike  to  inspire  men  with  a  reasonable 
hope  of  success  now  that  the  master  mind  had  passed  away, 
and  with  the  intense  dread  of  failure  should  the  new  monarch, 
"  boastful,  arrogant,  cruel,  and  revengeful,  to  a  degree  un- 
common even  in  Assyrian  kings,"  be  enabled  to  work  his  will 
on  the  rebels.  While  momentarily  the  bands  of  authority 
were  perhaps  relaxed,  there  might  be  a  chance  of  regaining 
independence. 

It  is  well  to  keep  before  our  minds  at  all  times  that  in 
the  Bible  we  are  reading  the  records  of  God's  providential 
dealing  with  one  small  nationality,  overshadowed  by  mightier 
neighbours  ;  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  we  are  dealing  with 
the  annals  of  a  gigantic  empire  in  which  Judah  was  but  one 
of  many  small  tributary  nations.  It  thus  becomes  of  all 
importance  to  view  our  facts  in  proper  perspective.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  are  fully  assured  of  the  certainty  of  God's 
guardianship  of  Israel.  On  the  other,  the  imperial  fasti  which, 
with  one  all-important  exception,  fairly  cover  the  ground, 
ought  not  to  be  dragged  out  of  shape  to  fit  into  the  Bible 
story,  ivhich,from  the  point  of  view  of  the  annalist,  is  distinctly 
fragmentary. 

It  has  often  proved  an  unfortunate  mistake  to  see  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  a  series  of  national  annals,  of  annalistic  exact- 
ness, rather  than  a  history  with  the  special  purpose  of  shewing 
"  thus  hath  God  wrought." 
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The  scene  of  the  revolt  included  various  small  kingdoms 
in  what  we  may  roughly  group  together  as  Palestine,  kings 
of  Phoenician  cities,  kings  of  Philistine  cities,  and  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah.  As  regards  the  last,  the  words  of  the  Bible, 
"  he  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Assyria  and  served  him  not," 
may,  spite  of  its  position  in  the  text  before  Shalmaneser's 
attack  on  Samaria,  be  referred  to  this  period,  though,  of  course, 
anything  like  certainty  is  impossible.  Moreover,  as  both  the 
Bible  and  the  inscriptions  shew  that  he  had  interfered  in 
Philistia,  and  as  Sennacherib  charged  him,  doubtless  quite 
truly,  with  having  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  loyal  Assyrian 
vassal  king  of  Ekron,  we  can  feel  no  surprise  at  Sennacherib's 
course  of  action. 

Besides  this  body  of  disaffected  Palestinian  kingdoms,  two 
others  of  a  very  different  type,  widely  separated  one  from 
another,  are  largely  concerned,  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  Of  the 
heroic  and  prolonged  resistance  of  the  Babylonian  patriot, 
Merodach-baladan,  we  have  already  spoken.  Whether  his 
embassy  to  Hezekiah  is  to  be  referred  to  the  very  beginning 
of  Sennacherib's  reign,  or  to  an  earlier  date  during  the  reign 
of  Sargon  (and  for  each  of  these  views  there  is  something 
to  be  said),  we  cannot  again  discuss.  Anyhow,  we  know  from 
the  inscriptions  that  not  long  after  Sennacherib's  accession, 
Merodach-baladan  once  more  made  himself  master  of  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  and  that  Sennacherib's  first  important 
campaign  was  against  rebellious  Babylonia,  which  was  brought 
to  obedience  with  merciless  severity.  Far  away  to  the  west 
was  Egypt.  We  read  in  the  Bible  record  of  "  Tirhakah,  king 
of  Ethiopia,"  and  we  know  how  constant  had  been  the  intrigues 
between  the  Israelite  kingdoms  and  Egypt.  The  final  over- 
throw of  the  Northern  Kingdom  was  the  outcome  of  the 
treasonable  correspondence  between  Hoshea  and  Seve  (the  So 
of    the    Masoretic  text),  and  how  constantly  intrigues  wrere 
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hatched  in  Jerusalem  the  pages  of  Isaiah  shew  only  too  well. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Sennacherib  speaks  *  of  the  "  kings  of 
Egypt,"  and  the  "  king  of  Milukhi,"  this  last  name  repre- 
senting, according  to  Dr.  Schrader,f  "  Cush  in  Upper  Egypt." 
The  use  of  the  plural  clearly  shews  that  a  confederacy  of  kings 
had  been  formed  to  meet  the  common  danger,  and  make  a 
stand  against  the  common  foe.  Tirhakah  plainly  had  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  his  will  on  the  rulers  of  the  various 
Egyptian  states,  and  headed  a  combination  of  rulers  of  the 
Delta,  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  inspirited 
doubtless  by  the  very  fact  of  this  unification  of  Egypt,  and 
the  consequent  consolidation  of  its  strength.  Did  any  keen 
patriots  among  the  Egyptians  recall  the  time  when  an  Egyp- 
tian king  led  an  army  in  triumph  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Euphrates  ?  Patriot  Spaniards  nowadays  doubtless  recall  the 
time  when  their  country  was  queen  of  the  Indies. 

If  then  the  consolidation  of  Egyptian  power  under  Tirhakah 
coincided  more  or  less  in  date  with  that  of  Sennacherib's 
accession,  we  have  everything  pointing  in  one  way.  Assyria 
perhaps  temporarily  weakened  by  the  loss  of  her  great  chief, 
Egypt  once  more  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  national  life  beginning 
to  throb,  while  far  away  in  the  east  the  indomitable  Merodach- 
baladan  gathered  Chaldseans  and  Elamites  against  the  hated 
tyrant.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  smaller  states  thought 
they  saw  their  chance  ?  Evidently  some  of  the  Palestinian 
kingdoms  either  kept  aloof  from  the  conspiracy,  or  hastened 
to  submit  at  the  first  prospect  of  danger,  as  the  inscription 
shews.  Ammon  and  Moab  and  Edom  are  merely  spoken  of  as 
bringing  offerings  and  doing  homage,  not  as  undergoing  pun- 
ishment. Ashdod  too,  evidently  had  a  lively  recollection  of 
Sargon's  hand  ten  years  before  and  remained  loyal.  There 
were  certain  Philistine  towns,   Ashkelon,   Ekron,  and  others, 

♦  Taylor  cylinder,  col.  ii.  73, 74.  1 1.,  289. 
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which  were  to  feel  the  weight  of  their  master's  hahd  ;  but 
while  it  was  obviously  necessary  in  view  of  the  hostility  of 
Egypt  to  have  Philistia  clear,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  stress  of  battle  would  lie  pre-eminently  at  Tyre  and  at 
Jerusalem. 

Tyre  had  held  at  bay  the  army  of  Shalmaneser  for  five 
years,  in  the  same  invasion  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  Samaria.  "We  gather  indeed  that  as  early 
as  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  both  Tyre  and 
Sidon  were  tributary  to  Assyria,  at  any  rate  the  Assyrian 
records  so  assert  it.  Even  Sargon,  who  poses  as  a  deliverer 
of  Tyre  from  Ionian  oppression,*  does  not  claim  to  have 
actually  subjugated  the  city.  To  pay  a  tribute,  a  sort  of 
black-mail  as  the  price  for  being  left  alone,  is  one  thing ;  to 
suffer  conquest  and  deportation  to  a  far  off  land  is  quite 
another.  Sennacherib,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  makes  no 
mention  of  Tyre  among  the  Phoenician  cities  which  had  been 
forced  to  submit.  He  does  indeed  mention  Luli  (Elulaeus)  as 
king  of  Sidon ;  but  if  Sidon  were  at  this  time  tributary  to 
Tyre,  Sennacherib  may  have  gratified  his  vanity  by  naming 
the  still  unconquered  overlord  rather  than  the  conquered  vassal. 
There  is  no  possible  explanation  to  be  given  for  this  silence  save 
that  Tyre  baffled  all  the  Great  King's  efforts.  The  heroic  re- 
sistance of  the  sea-girt  city  to  Sennacherib,  as  when  in  later  days 
it  held  at  bay  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Alexander  the  Great,  must 
inspire  the  keenest  admiration  for  the  race  of  sailors  who  defied 
the  monarchs  with  the  armies  of  the  world  at  their  backs. 
After  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  centuries,  we  can  but  think  of 
their  heroism  in  the  same  light  as  that  which,  fearing  nothing, 
perhaps  hoping  nothing,  inspired  the  men  of  Leyden  against 
the  forces  of  Philip  II.,  and  the  men  of  Derry  against  the 
army  of  the  apostate  James. 

*  Schroder,  1. 157, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   GREAT   INVASION. 

WE  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  at  that  season  of  the 
year  "  when  kings  go  forth  to  battle,"  in  the  year 
which  Assyriologists  are  agreed  in  fixing  as  701  B.C.,  that 
the  great  army  of  Sennacherib,  veterans  from  many  a  victorious 
campaign,  marched  out,  as  it  must  have  seemed,  to  certain 
conquest.  The  Assyrian  army  was  too  well  used  to  victory  in 
mauy  a  hard-fought  campaign  to  entertain  the  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  a  crushing  disaster.  Forth  they  marched 
like  the  legions  of  Quintilius  Yarus  which  were  to  subdue 
the  Germans,  or  like  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon  which  in- 
vaded Russia  in  1812. 

They  would  reach  in  Northern  Syria  places  which  had  been 
permanently  crushed  by  Assyrians ;  Arpad,  for  example,  had 
been  taken  nearly  forty  years  before  by  Tiglath-pileser,  Hamath, 
which  Sargon  boasted  to  have  "  rooted  out,"  and  the  like. 
Sennacherib's  vaunt  as  to  the  gods  of  these  last  two  cities  is 
doubtless  to  be  explained  of  the  achievements  of  his  predecessors. 
Not  till  the  army  arrived  in  Southern  Phoenicia  was  there 
definite  work  waiting  to  be  done.  Here  a  certain  amount  of 
conquest  took  place,  as  the  inscriptions  tell,  but  the  attempt 
on  Tyre  must  have  failed,  just  as  Shalmaneser's  attempt,  of 
which  Josephus  tells  us,  failed.  A  recent  writer  suggests  that 
the  identification  of  the  Assyrian  king  with  Shalmaneser  by 
Josephus  is  "perhaps  a  conjecture  of  his  own,"  but  it  is 
dangerous  so  to  read  history  as   to  cut  out  or  question  any 
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names  that  seem  awkward.  We  may  well  feel  assured  that  to  an 
invading  Assyrian  army,  a  virgin  fortress  would  always  present 
itself  as  an  insulting  challenge  to  the  supreme  power.  Sen- 
nacherib might  well  attempt,  nay,  was  practically  bound  to 
attempt,  what  Shalmaneser  had  essayed  before. 

With  Tyre  then  alone  holding  out  of  the  Phoenician  cities, 
and  surely  that  resistance,  desperate  as  it  was,  must  be  hopeless 
in  the  long  run,  the  invader's  policy  was  clear.  He  must  leave 
a  certain  body  of  troops  in  Phoenicia  to  hold  the  conquered 
cities  and  perhaps  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Tyre,  unless  indeed 
this  had  now  been  raised.  This  attended  to,  there  were  two 
duties  which  demanded  his  thoughts.  He  must  have  his  line 
of  march  clear  along  the  coast  route  with  a  view  to  the  fall  he 
must  necessarily  try  with  Egypt ;  he  must  also,  and  that  finally, 
make  his  own  the  strong  mountain  fortress  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  unless  held  by  loyal  and  friendly  hands,  might  be  a 
source  of  peril  in  the  rear  of  an  Assyrian  army  marching  south- 
wards. There  were  indeed  certain  outlying  kingdoms,  Ammon 
and  Moab  and  Edom,  but  these  clearly  were  not  important 
elements  in  the  scheme  of  the  invader,  and  they  readily  accepted 
their  vassalage,  as  did  Ashdod,  which  knew  the  might  and  the 
cruelty  of  Assyria  too  well.  Some  Philistine  towns,  and 
especially  Ashkelon  and  Ekron,  were  defiant,  and  these  of  course 
must  be  taken.  Their  capture  would  be  itself  a  blow  to  Judak, 
which  kad  exercised  a  very  considerable,  tkougk  varying,  in- 
fluence for  some  time  in  tke  Philistine  cities.  With  Jerusalem 
his  own,  and  the  coast-line  clear  through  Phikstia,  Sennacherib 
would  hold  a  strong  strategic  position  against  Egypt,  and  this 
end  must  be  achieved  before  the  Egyptian  army  could  be 
ready  to  move  to  aid  the  revolters.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  Sennacherib  personally,  it  is  obvious  that  among  his  generals 
were  men  who  were  masters  of  the  art  of  war  and  moved 
unhesitatingly  to  the  desired  end. 
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What  was  the  -exact  course  of  events  followed  after  the 
reduction  of  Southern  Phoenicia  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions 
confessedly  give  a  story  which  is  incomplete,  and  doubly  so 
the  Bible  narrative,  in  which  the  whole  struggle  is  viewed 
not  on  the  side  of  imperial  policy  but  solely  on  that  of  the 
fortunes  of  Israel.  The  cleft  between  2  Kings  18.  17  and  the 
preceding  context  is  only  to  be  bridged  with  exceeding  caution. 
A  homely  illustration  suggests  itself  in  a  child's  puzzle-map 
cut  up  into  various  shapes  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  owner. 
Suppose  for  example  such  a  map  of  Europe,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  pieces  lost,  and  given  to  one  whose  only  know- 
ledge of  the  geography  was  derived  from  a  brief  statement  in  a 
book.  Should  we  be  surprised  if  the  attempted  reconstructions 
differed  widely  from  each  other  and  from  the  truth. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  see  no  cogent  reason  for 
accepting  the  theory  of  two  invasions  by  Sennacherib,  though 
on  two  distinct  occasions  in  the  one  campaign  Jerusalem  was 
threatened.  This  view  has  recently  been  advocated  with  great 
skill  and  learning  by  Professor  McCurdy.  There  is  rather  a 
wicked  old  saying,  "Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerint"; 
conversely  then,  one  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  a  writer  in  whom 
one  finds  the  views  we  have  already  taken  formulated  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  skill. 

It  is  assumed  then  as  the  most  reasonable  view  that,  affairs 
being  settled  in  Phoenicia,  the  Assyrian  army  was  broken  up 
into  two  main  divisions,  one  marching  along  the  coast  route 
to  strike  at  the  Philistine  cities,  and  to  be  ready  for  the  attack 
on  Egypt,  the  other  moving  through  Galilee  and  Samaria,  across 
the  plain  of  Jezrcel,  to  crush  Judah.  They  were  marching 
through  a  country  which  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Sargon  had  been  incorporated  with  the  Assyrian  Empire.  The 
immediate  result  to  Judah  is  compressed  into  a  very  few  words 
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in  the  Bible  story.  Sennacherib  "came  up  against  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah  and  took  them."  Assuredly  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  history,  of  heroic  defence,  we  may  be  sure,  on 
the  part  of  the  Judseans,  of  remorseless  destruction  and  dis- 
regard of  human  life  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  Assyrians, 
condensed  into  these  few  words.  Sennacherib's  own  fuller 
account  does  but  tell  us  in  detail  what,  from  our  own  know- 
ledge of  the  Israelites  and  of  the  Assyrians,  we  can  fully  have 
imagined — "Forty-six  fenced  cities  and  small  towns  without 
number."  Nor  is  it  left  to  us  merely  to  surmise  that  the 
known  resoluteness  of  the  Israelites  would  force  them  to 
resist  desperately  to  the  last.  The  inscription  shews  that  the 
towns  were  taken  by  assault,  that  devastation  went  on  on 
every  hand,  and  that  over  200,000  captives  were  deported. 
No  such  horrors  had  Israel  seen  since  the  days  that  they  settled 
in  Canaan  ;  hardly  worse  can  they  ever  have  experienced  after, 
under  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Titus,  save  for  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  itself.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  in  the  point  of  view 
of  the  extent  of  the  deportation,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
capture  of  Samaria,  Sargon  claims  to  have  carried  away  27,280 
of  its  inhabitants.*  Here  then  we  have  a  "  captivity  "  between 
seven  and  eight  times  as  large.  All  this  ruin  so  far  is  of  course 
of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  ordeal 
of  the  capital  is  yet  to  come. 

On  the  view  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  probable 
solution  of  the  complex  difficulty,  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  10  is 
to  be  referred  to  this  period,  or  rather  10.  5-^12.  Can  we 
be  surprised  at  any  amount  of  arrogance  on  the  part  of  a 
conquering  Assyrian  king  ?  That  nations  had  gone  down 
before  him  and  his  fathers  like  a  row  of  ninepins  was  patent 
to  all — Calno  and  Carchemish,  Hamath  and  Arpad,  Damascus 
and  Samaria.    Yet  these  once  were  thriving  and  prosperous 

*  Schrader,  I.  265. 
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kingdoms.  What  of  the  gods  ;  would  they  not  fight  mightily 
for  their  votaries  against  this  impious  destroyer  ?  With  what 
concentration  of  scorn  does  Sennacherib  ask  "  Where  are  the 
gods  of  Hamath  and  Arpad  ?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Sephar- 
vaim  ?  "  Gods  and  men  alike  are  helpless  before  the  power 
of  Nineveh's  king  and  Asshur  his  god.  As  though  Kehama 
telling  of  the  gods  he  has  overthrown,  so  might  Sennacherib 
say,  in  the  words  of  a  mightier  than  Sennacherib,  and  of  the 
gods  of  a  foe  mightier  than  Assyria  at  her  mightiest,  "  them- 
selves are  gone  into  captivity." 

In  no  wise  for  one  moment  does  the  thought  occur  that, 
as  with  the  Chaldseans  after  him,  he  was  but  the  rod  of  God's 
chastening  for  the  people  that,  amid  the  chastisements,  was 
still  His  ancient  flock ;  that  he  was  but  as  an  axe  or  a  saw 
or  a  staff  in  the  hand  of  the  omnipotent  wielder.  Even  though 
the  whole  earth  had  been,  as  it  were,  but  one  huge  bird's  nest 
for  him,  which  he  pillaged  at  will,  while  no  bird  "  flapped 
its  wing,  or  opened  its  mouth,  or  piped,"  the  doom,  as  for 
the  Chaldasan  after  him,  was  for  an  appointed  time ;  even 
though  in  grandeur  he  might  be  compared  to  a  vast  forest, 
yet  the  flame  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  should  destroy  it  till 
the  few  trees  left  "  a  child  might  count."  True,  he  shall  work 
terrible  havoc  while  his  time  lasts ;  though  the  numbers  of 
God's  people  Israel,  now  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  are  to  be 
brought  very  low,  yet  "  a  remnant  shall  return."  * 

Nearer  comes  the  foe ;  after  marching  through  the  valley 
of  Jezreel,  he  would  probably  pass  by  or  near  Samaria,  and 
Shiloh,  and  Bethel,  till  the  station  of  Aiath,  doubtless  the 
same  as  the  familiar  Ai,  is  reached.  The  next  place  named, 
Migron,  is  more  doubtful.  We  only  meet  the  name  once  again, 
in  1  Sam.  14.  2,  from  which  we  see  it  was  near  Gibeah  of 

*  Hob.  Shcar-Jashub.    Note  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  name  of  Tsainh's  son, 
in  which, as  in  the  mime  of  the  Virgin's  son  Immanu-EUn.  whole  gospel  is  stored  up. 
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Saul.  Of  course  this  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  same 
as  the  locality  named  by  Isaiah,  a  spot  on  the  main  road 
from  Ai  to  Mich  mash,  north  of  the  great  ravine  of  Michmash. 
The  word  Migron  probably  means  a  "precipice,"  and  it  is 
possible,  though  we  think  hardly  probable,  that  two  different 
places  are  indicated.  At  Michmash,  seven  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, the  heavy  baggage  is  deposited,  but  the  army  moves 
on  through  the  ravine,  and  halts  for  the  night  at  Geba.  The 
terror,  the  despairing  flight,  the  havoc,  we  are  left  to  ourselves 
to  imagine ;  the  shriek  of  each  horror-stricken  village  echoing 
to  its  neighbour ;  shrilly  does  Beth-Gallim  raise  its  voice, 
Anathoth  raises  an  answering  wail.  Even  in  this  supreme 
moment,  the  Hebrew  prophet  does  not  disdain  the  paronomasia 
his  language  so  much  affects.  The  foe  is  very  near  now ;  he 
is  at  Nob,  plainly  visible  from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Just 
the  one  day's  halt  at  Nob,  once  the  scene  of  a  cruel  slaughter, 
now  enduring  vastly  worse  terrors.  The  leader  shakes  his 
hand  threateningly  at  the  walls  of  the  defiant  capital,  at  the 
Mount  of  Zion. 

Let  us  forget  just  for  one  moment  Isaiah,  the  Divinely 
inspired  prophet,  and  think  of  him  as  a  patriot  of  the  keenest 
patriotism  in  this  hour  of  snpremest  peril.  However  firmly 
fixed  his  faith  on  the  ultimate  deliverance,  however  fully  he 
recognised  the  certainty  of  the  Divine  influence  shaping  his 
message,  yet  it  must  have  been  a  cruel  grief  to  him  to  know 
the  sufferings  his  countrymen  were  certainly  enduring,  to  see 
probably  the  smoke  of  burning  villages  on  the  northern  horizon. 
Yes,  and  humanity  too  is  weak.  How  can  we  tell  whether 
anxious  doubts  did  not  at  times  flash  across  his  mind,  when 
even  St.  John  the  Baptist  needed  to  send  for  confirmation 
of  the  message  himself  had  taught. 

"When  and  under  what  circumstances  a  respite  was  first 
given,  we  cannot  say.     Hezekiah,  anyhow,  sees  that  submission 
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in  the  first  instance  is  inevitable.  The  Bible  and  the  monu- 
ments are  at  one  here.  The  former  tells  us  that  a  message 
is  sent  by  Ilezckiah  to  Sennacherib,  then  with  the  other 
division  of  his  army  at  Lachish,  declaring  his  submission  : — 
"  1  have  sinned,  return  from  me  ;  whatsoever  thou  wilt  impose 
upon  me,  I  will  bear."  Needless  to  say,  no  Shylock  was  ever 
mure  determined  to  get  the  full  amount  of  his  reipiirements 
one  whit  than  an  Assyrian  king.  He  imposes  the  tribute,  or 
rather  the  fine,  of  300  talents  of  silver  and  30  talents  of  gold 
(2  Kings  18.  14).  Clearly  a  rebellious  vassal  owed  not  merely 
his  tribute,  but  a  further  heavy  payment  to  the  suzerain  who 
was  so  mercifully  overlooking  his  disaffection.  It  will  have 
been  noticed  that  in  the  Assyrian  story,  Sennacherib  represents 
himself  as  receiving,  besides  various  miscellaneous  treasures, 
"30  talents  of  gold  and  ciijltt  hundred  talents  of  silver."  Of 
course  in  differences  in  numbers  we  can  often  do  little  more 
than  note  the  difference.  It  is  an  interesting  point,  however, 
that  it  is  conjectured  by  some  scholars  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  silver  talent  stood  in  value  to  the  Babylonian  in 
the  ratio  of  eight  to  three.*  On  this  view  the  two  narratives 
would  agree  exactly,  the  number  of  the  talents  of  gold  being 
alike  in  each.  It  is  of  course,  however,  possible  that  there  is 
sane  exaggeration  in  the  Assyrian  numbering,  or  Sennacherib 
may  be  reckoning  up  all  the  silver  wrung  from  Jiulah  through- 
out the  campaign. 

One  point  more;  the  cuneiform  inscription  actually  states 
that  Sennacherib  received,  not  merely  claimed,  this  enorm  his 
fine.  lie  therefore  accepted  Hezekiah's  submission,  and  con- 
doned the  offence.  Judiea  wasted,  the  treasury  emptied,  the 
Temple  stripped  to  raise  the  demand,  with  the  iron  entering 
into  the  very  soul  of  a  proud  race,  what  gleam  of  brightness 

*  McCiir.lv,  II..  ill. 
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was  there  ?      This  only,  that  they  had  escaped  by  the  very 
skin  of  their  teeth. 

It  evidently  was  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  the  required 
amount.  Ahaz  had  exhausted  the  treasures  stored  up  by  his 
prosperous  father  and  grandfather  to  win  the  dangerous  support 
of  Tiglath-pileser,  and  probably  the  tremendous  outlay  had 
never  been  made  good.  Assyria's  protection  is  not  lightly  to 
be  bought.  Hezekiah  had  overlaid  the  doors  and  the  pillars 
of  the  Temple  with  gold,  but  all  this,  his  own  work,  had  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  rapacity  of  Asshur.  To  kings  of  Judah, 
the  treasures  and  rich  decorations  of  the  Temple  must  have 
seemed  a  reserve  fund  for  national  emergencies,  as  we  find 
also  in  the  case  of  Joash  and  of  Ahaz,  and  even  of  Asa.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  the  English  Bible  the  word  "gold" 
is  italicised,  as  not  in  the  Hebrew,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  interpretation  is  correct.  The  word  rendered  "  over- 
laid" is  used  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  (as  in  Exod.  25.  11)  of 
overlaying  with  gold,  and  indeed  so  comparatively  inferior  a 
metal  as  silver  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  this  connection. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  fortunes  of  the  other  division  of 
the  Assyrian  army,  with  which  was  the  king.  Its  immediate 
business  is  to  crush  the  recalcitrant  Philistine  cities,  and,  if 
possible,  before  an  Egyptian  army  could  arrive  on  the  scene. 
In  the  old  days  of  Saul  and  David,  Philistia  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  Pentapolis,  but  only  three  of  the  five  are  men- 
tioned in  Sennacherib's  inscription,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  and 
Ekron ;  the  first,  like  a  burnt  child  dreading  the  fire,  simply 
as  paying  tribute,  the  other  two  defying  the  arbitrament  of 
war.  Whether  the  two  sieges  went  on  concurrently  the  inscrip- 
tion does  not  state  ;  but  considering  the  vast  size  of  an  Assyrian 
army,  and  the  importance  of  sweeping  the  board  as  speedily 
as  possible,  it  seems  probable  that  they  did.  The  distance 
was  not  great,  and  communications  could  easily  be  maintained. 
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Each  of  these  cities  would  have  a  number  of  small  dependent 
towns,  which  would  shave  their  fate.  But  besides  these  two 
was  a  third  town,  which  certainly  was  an  important  element 
in  the  campaign,  Lachish,  which  somehow  is  not  mentioned 
in  Sennacherib's  inscription.  We  have  referred,  however,  in 
the  preceding  chapter  to  the  bas-relief,  in  which  Sennacherib 
is  represented  as  receiving  the  spoil  of  Lachish.  Moreover, 
in  the  Bible  story,  the  siege  of  Lachish  stands  out  definitely. 
To  all  readers  who  have  at  all  interested  themselves  in  the 
results  of  recent  discovery,  the  name  of  Lachish  awakens  an 
interest  which  can  only  be  called  romantic.  An  Egyptian 
woman  digs  up  in  a  mound  in  Upper  Egypt  clay  tablets  with 
letters  believed  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  One  of  these 
is  from  Zimrida,  governor  of  Lachish.*  Xo  sooner  were  these 
given  to  the  world,  than  from  a  mound  which  Dr.  Petrie  had 
shewn  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lachish,  Mr.  Bliss 
discovered,  deep  down  below  the  surface,  a  cuneiform  tablet 
with  the  name  of  the  same  governor  occurring  on  it  more 
than  once.  AY!i<'n  Sennacherib's  troops  encircled  Lachish 
twenty-six  centuries  ago,  that  tablet  had  already  been  buried 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  years.  It  is  then  round  Ashkelon 
and  Ekron  and  Lachish  that  the  interest  of  this  act  of  the 
drama  circles.  Of  the  internal  history  of  the  last  at  this  date 
we  cannot  speak,  but  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  other  two,  pro- 
Assyrian  and  anti-Assyrian  factions  faced  each  other.  Ashkelon 
was,  it  woidd  seem,  the  first  to  fall,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  sequence  of  events  in  the  inscription  (sn>  col.  ii.  ,">8  ;  iii.  1 ). 
Its  rebel  king  Zedekiah  is  carried  off  to  Nineveh,  with 
his  wife  and  Ids  family  and  his  gods  ;  and  Sarludari,  the 
son  of  the  former  king,  is  set  up  as  a  vassal  of  Assyria  in 
his  place. 

*  Zimridn  of  Lachish   is  also  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Jerusalem.     (Con  ler, 
The  Tell  Amarna  Tablets,  p.  146.) 

S  G01S.  II 
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In  Ekron  the  internal  divisions  had  resulted  in  downright 
revolution.  The  king  Padi,  who  remained  loyal  to  Assyria, 
was  overthrown  by  the  opposing  faction,  apparently  acting  in 
concert  with  Hezekiah,  by  whom  Padi  was  imprisoned  in  a 
dungeon  in  Jerusalem. 

If  the  record  of  the  Taylor  cylinder  be  referred  to,  it  will 
be  seen  (col.  ii.  69/.)  that  the  story  of  the  Ekronite  rebellion 
is  told,  and  the  alarm  which  Sennacherib's  approach  excited. 
At  this  stage  we  learn  of  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  forces, 
and  of  the  battle  between  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  at  Altaku 
(Eltekeh).  Here  Sennacherib  claims  (col.  iii.  78  /.)  to  have 
gained  a  oomplete  victory,  and  after  a  mention  of  the  capture 
of  Eltekeh  and  Timnath,  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Ekron  is 
resumed.  This  naturally  suggests  that  the  Egyptians  must 
have  aimed  at  interposing  before  Ekron  fell. 

Here  a  further  light  is  gleaned  from  the  Bible.  When 
the  Rab-Shakeh  returned  to  his  master  from  Jerusalem  he 
found  (2  Kings  19.  8)  that  he  had  departed  from  Lachish,  that 
is,  presumably,  Lachish  had  just  been  taken.  At  this  juncture 
he  hears  of  the  advance  of  Tirhakah  and  his  Egyptians. 

The  events  which  next  ensued  are  not  dwelt  on  at  all  in 
the  Bible,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  inscription.  Lachish  has  fallen,  Judah  has 
submitted  and  has  been  heavily  mulcted,  the  siege  of  Ekron 
has  just  been  started,  the  king  himself  has  begun  the  siege  of 
Libnah.  On  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army,  it 
is  obvious  that  it  would  be  imperative  to  re-unite  the  scattered 
forces,  and  we  may  take  for  granted  that  the  Assyrian  array 
at  Eltekeh  would  include  both  the  forces  massed  against  Ekron, 
and  the  troops  under  the  king's  own  command  at  Libnah. 

Assyrian  kings  are  apt  to  make  the  most  of  their  victories, 
and  doubtless  the  court  annalist  would  always  feel  bound  to 
tone  down  or  to  omit  anything  like  disaster,  but  we  cannot 
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doubt  that  the  victory  of  the  Assyrians  at  Eltekeh,  whatever 
losses  they  incurred,  was  in  its  broad  results  sufficiently  decisive. 
Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  capture  of  little  towns  like  Eltekeh 
and  Timnath,  the  king  returns  to  Ekron  after  the  battle,  and 
the  town  once  taken  is  punished  with  sharp  severity.  Woe 
to  the  rebel  against  Assyria,  when  his  master  lays  him  low. 
Not  even  Rome  at  her  bloodiest  can  compare  with  Nineveh. 
But  not  only  is  no  effort  made  by  the  Egyptians  to  intervene 
in  the  struggle  in  Philistia,  but  we  do  not  find  that  Tirhakah 
shews  any  inclination  to  meddle  in  international  politics  for 
a  long  time.  The  most  telling  fact  of  all  is  that  there  is  clear 
evidence,  coming  indeed  indirectly  from  an  Egyptian  source, 
that  the  army  of  Sennacherib  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Pelu- 
siuiu,  the  very  key  to  the  possession  of  Egypt.  Of  this  we 
must  speak  by-and-bye. 

We  do  not  mean  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  sequence  of 
events  we  have  here  sketched  is  that  which  the  statements  of 
the  Bible  and  the  monuments  necessarily  lead  us  to,  but  merely 
that  it  is  the  one  which  most  commends  itself  to  our  mind 
as  the  natural  one.  Different  scholars  group  the  facts  in 
widely  different  ways.  Thus  it  has  been  suggested  that  Senna- 
cherib marches  along  the  coast  route  with  his  whole  army, 
defeats  the  Egyptians  at  Eltekeh,  and  then  sends  a  detachment 
for  the  investment  of  Jerusalem.  He  himself  remains  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Shephelah  or  low  country  to  besiege 
Lachish  and  Libnah,  and  so  secure  a  perfectly  untrammelled  way 
into  Egypt.  It  was  at  Lachish  that  he  received  Hezekiah's 
tribute,  but  for  all  that  he  sends  from  Lachish  and  Libnah 
two  demands  for  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.*      It  was  at 

*  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith  in  his  well-known  and  valuable 
Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  236,  and  it  is  one  deserving  of  careful 
attention,  but  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a  minute  discussion  of  the  relative 
probabilities  while  our  knowledge  of  essential  facts  is  so  imperfect.  The  impossi- 
bility of  ruling  with  anything  like  certainty  as  to  the  reference  of  Isa.  10  makes 
it  desirable  to  hold  our  judgment  somewhat  in  abeyance. 

H2 
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this  juncture,  when  things  were  at  their  darkest,  that  deliver- 
ance came  ;  but  here  the  two  views  converge. 

"We  must  now  return  to  speak  of  Jerusalem.  The  indemnity 
had  been  paid,  however  hard  the  effort,  the  relation  of  vassal 
and  suzerain  had  been  re-established,  and  presumably  the 
Assyrian  troops  withdrawn  from  Judsean  territory,  and  a 
breathing  space  thus  given.  Yet  with  all  Hezekiah's  treasure 
stored  up  by  him  in  the  camp  round  Lachish,  Sennacherib, 
spite  of  his  implied  promise,  hankered  keenly  after  the  pos- 
session of  Jerusalem.  When  the  strong  man  armed  has 
persuaded  himself,  justly  or  unjustly,  that  the  possession  of 
this  or  that  thing  is  necessary  for  his  well-being,  the  weaker 
has  little  choice,  unless  a  stronger  one  intervene.  He  has  but, 
like  Brennus,  to  throw  his  sword  into  the  scale.  It  was  easy 
to  argue,  I  have  indeed  accepted  their  tribute,  but  forgiveness 
on  my  part  implies  loyalty  on  theirs.  Doubtless  they  are 
intriguing  once  again  with  Egypt,  and  will  strive  to  be  a 
thorn  in  my  side  when  the  clash  of  arms  comes  between  Egypt 
and  Assyria.  It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  the  Eab- 
Shakeh's  words  (2  Kings  18.  21,  24)  hint  at  the  possession 
of  information  by  the  Assyrian  that  there  actually  had  been 
such  intriguing.  This,  however,  is  of  course  but  surmise.  It 
is  very  probable  that  Isa.  33  is  to  be  referred  to  this  period, 
and  an  increased  point  is  given  even  to  that  wonderfully  elo- 
quent and  passionate  outburst  in  the  light  of  the  above  facts : — 
"Thou  that  dealest  treacherously,  though  they  dealt  not  treach- 
erously with  thee,"  "  He  hath  despised  the  covenant,"  and 
the  like,  bringing  out  the  unfair  treatment  Jerusalem  is 
experiencing.  Yet  amid  the  blackness,  Isaiah's  confident 
promises  shew  no  sign  of  wavering ;  Jerusalem  shall  be  as 
a  tabernacle,  which  shall  not  be  taken  down,  none  of  its  stakes 
shall  be  removed  or  its  cords  broken.  Jehovah  is  their  Judge, 
their  Lawgiver,  their  King  ;  He  will  save  them. 
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An  Assyrian  army,  a  "great  host,"  is  sent  up  against 
Jerusalem,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
which  had  perhaps  escaped  injury  at  the  first,  now  endured 
the  horrors  of  devastation.  Of  the  state  of  things  in  Jerusalem 
itself,  we  have,  we  cannot  doubt,  a  picture,  and  that  one  of 
startling  vividness,  in  Isa.  22.  Into  the  local  difficulties  of 
that  chapter  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter.  As  for  the  theory 
that  seeks  to  refer  the  chapter  to  a  supposed  invasion  of  Judah 
by  Sargon,  we  have  already  given  reasons  for  thinking  that 
no  such  invasion  ever  took  place.*  Any  discussion  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  vv.  1-7  refer  to  Jerusalem  or  Samaria, 
to  an  Assyrian  or  a  Chaldaean  siege,  is  entirely  outside  our 
province.  We  confess  that  there  seems  to  us  no  valid  reason 
why,  in  our  present  knowledge  of  facts,  the  whole  chapter 
should  not  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  siege  by  Sennacherib. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  prophecy 
is  delivered  on  the  eve  of  the  siege,  when  the  growling  of  the 
thunder  shews  the  storm  drawing  certainly  nearer,  though  not 
immediately  at  hand.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  doom  pro- 
nounced on  Shebna  in  this  chapter  seems  to  have  found  a 
partial  fulfilment  in  the  story  told  in  Kings,  in  that  there 
he  is  no  longer  "Lord  Steward  of  the  Palace,"  but  merely 
holds  the  inferior  post  of  scribe. 

The  prophet  himself,  we  may  be  sure,  with  nerves  strung 
to  their  intensest  pitch  now  that  the  crisis  has  indeed  come, 
sees  the  hosts  of  the  Great  King  and  their  vast  numbers,  the 
choicest  valleys  filled  with  chariots  and  horsemen.  He  looks 
within  the  city,  he  sees  wild  excitement  and  panic,  crowds 
upon  the  housetops  staring  in  open-eyed  terror  at  the  appalling 
sight  of  the  foes ;  many  of  the  nobles,  it  would  seem,  had 
fled,  like  the  emigres  in  the  first  French  revolution,  instead 
of  rallying  to  fight  to  the  last.    Divided  counsels  surely  were  rife 

*  See  on  this  pcint  Schrader,  in  loco.  II.,  99. 
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iii  that  "  day  of  perplexity  "  ;  and  if,  as  we  believe,  this  siege 
falls  in  time  before  the  battle  of  Eltekeh,  the  Egyptian  faction 
may  have  pressed  their  senseless  advice  to  lean  on  what  was  a 
broken  reed.  In  the  extremity  of  need,  some  in  utter  blindness 
to  the  danger,  some  in  reckless  despair,  plunge  into  mad  revelry. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  vivid  and  ghastly  picture  De  Foe 
draws  of  scenes  of  wild  feasting  in  London  amid  the  horrors 
of  the  Great  Plague  ?  So  it  was  in  Jerusalem,  the  cry  was 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Attempts 
had  indeed  been  made,  though  at  what  exact  point  of  time 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  to  strengthen  the  defences.  Houses 
were  pulled  down  for  the  repairs  of  the  fortifications,  a  re- 
servoir provided  for  the  storage  of  water,  yet  so  far  as  the 
body  of  the  people  are  concerned,  there  is  no  looking  to  their 
God,  no  thought  of  turning  to  Him  with  weeping  and  mourn- 
ing, that  even  yet  He  might  deliver.  "  Behold  joy  and 
gladness,  slaying  oxen  and  killing  sheep,  eating  flesh  and 
drinking  wine." 

When  Isaiah  has  thus  plainly  set  forth  his  message,  he 
turns  with  terrible  suddenness  on  the  false  and  dangerous 
adviser  Shebna  with  an  address  of  fiery  invective,  wrath  and 
scorn  commingled.  This  foreigner,  for  so  the  form  of  his 
name  would  suggest  that  he  was,  has,  as  though  sprung  from 
the  ancient  princes  of  the  land,  hewn  him  out  a  sepulchre 
in  the  rock.  As  a  man  throws  a  ball  in  a  wide  open  space,  so 
will  the  Loed  hurl  him  from  his  place,  and  a  worthier  shall 
occupy  it.  This  successor  is  honoured  by  the  words  "  the  key 
of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder ;  so  he  shall 
open  and  none  shall  shut,  and  he  shall  shut  and  none  shall 
open."  These  words,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  used  by  the 
Saviour  of  Himself  in  the  opening  of  the  letter  to  the  Church 
of  Philadelphia  (Rev.  3.  7),  so  that  Eliakim,  "  God  will 
establish,"  is  shewn  us  as  a  type  of  Christ. 
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"We  have  spoken  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  the  great  work  of 
Hezekiah  in  connection  with  the  water-supply  of  Jerusalem. 
This  provided  reservoirs  for  the  overflow,  so  as  to  utilize  t he- 
store  to  the  full  and  to  keep  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
besiegers,  and  with  the  numerous  breaches  in  the  walls  repaired, 
there  might  be  a  hope,  not  indeed  of  indefinite  resistance  to 
the  Assyrians,  but  till  the  Egyptian  army,  then  on  the  march, 
might  grapple  with  the  foe.  Jerusalem  if  still  untaken  might 
prove  a  weighty  aid  to  the  Egyptians  by  detaining  one  or 
more  corps  d'armee  to  watch  the  imconquered  fortress. 

The  historian  brings  us  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the 
matter  : — "The  king  of  Assyria  sent  Tartan  and  Rab-Saris  and 
Rab-Shakeh  from  Lachish  to  king  Hezekiah  with  a  great 
host  against  Jerusalem."  The  general  political  aspect,  as  seen 
by  the  Assyrians,  was  nothing  to  the  sacred  writer  ;  his  sole 
concern  is  to  trace  the  working  of  God's  Providence.  Before 
proceeding  with  the  story,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  that  in  the 
three  names  mentioned  above,  we  have  not  personal  names,  but 
titles,  which  in  the  ears  of  a  foreign  people  might  well  be 
confused  with  them.  So  the  Romans  thought  that  Hrennus 
was  the  king  of  the  Gauls,  when  it  is  hut  the  Celtic  word 
for  king.  The  Tartan  (.v<  iiIho  Isa.  20.  1)  was  the  commander- 
in-chief.  The  pronunciation  of  the  word  in  Assyrian  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Schrader,  Tiir-ta-nu,  and  it  is  doubtless  not  a 
Shemitic  word,  but  borrowed  from  the  old  pre-Shemitic  Cliahhcan 
tongue.  Rab-Saris,  if  viewed  as  Hebrew,  would,  though  some- 
what irregular,  mean  "chief  of  the  eunuchs,''1  and  Dr.  Schrader 
thinks  it  is  "  probably  the  translation  of  a  corresponding 
Assyrian  title."  Yet  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Jewish 
cars  would  catch  the  sound  of  the  tille  or  name  of  this  oflicer, 
rather  than  the  meaning  of  words  in  a  language  which 
few,  if  any  of  them,  would  know.  Another  solution  is  to 
render   it   "chief   of   heads,"  as   though  a  lieutenant-general. 
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The  officer  to  whom  falls  the  duty  of  communicating  with  the 
besieged  city  is  the  Rab-Shakeh.  If  this  name  were  Hebrew, 
it  would  be  a  somewhat  irregular  way  of  speaking  of  "chief 
cupbearer,"  a  rather  unlikely  person,  one  would  feel,  to  be  the 
chief  actor  in  such  a  scene.  We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that 
we  have  but  the  Hebraized  form  of  the  native  name,  in  which 
the  Jews,  like  other  people,  sought  to  read  sense  into  the  word. 
The  title  Rab-Shak  is  said  to  mean  chief  commander,  shale 
alone  occurring  in  the  plural  with  the  meaning  "  officers." 
Thus  the  commander-in-chief  has  with  him  a  chief  of  the 
eunuchs — for  his  literary  qualifications,  Dr.  Schrader  suggests — 
and  also  what  we  might  call  the  chief  of  the  staff.  It  is  on 
this  last  that  the  discussion  devolves.  It  would,  we  may 
suppose,  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Tartan  so  to  act,  and  the 
eunuch  would  have  been  less  suitable  for  the  purpose  than  the 
military  officer.  Or,  of  course,  it  is  possible,  as  Canon  Rawliuson 
suggests,  that  the  Rab-Shakeh  alone  of  the  three  could  speak 
Hebrew,  and  Dean  Mil  man  put  forward  the  idea  that  he  was 
perhaps  a  renegade  Jew;  but  this  hardly  seems  likely,  some 
note  of  such  a  fact  would  surely  have  been  added. 

The  scene  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  which  a  historian 
ever  penned.  The  Assyrian  troops,  whether  an  actual  army 
intended  for  the  definite  investment  and  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or,  as  is  more  probable,  simply  a  very  large  escort  for  the 
officers,  sufficient  to  impress  the  people  of  Jerusalem  with  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  might  of  the  empire,  are  massed 
plainly  in  view  from  the  walls.  The  walls,  we  can  well  believe, 
are  crowded,  in  every  coign  of  vantage,  with  a  dense  mass  of 
eager  spectators.  How  curiously  feelings  must  have  been 
blended  in  that  throng  gazing  intently  from  the  ramparts. 
Doubtless  even  at  such  a  juncture,  intense  curiosity  was  a 
powerful  motive  in  the  mind  of  many.  How  largely,  even  at 
supreme  crises  in  history,  curiosity  is  a  powerful  factor  in  men's 
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feelings  is  shewn  by  what  Kinglake  tells,  how  that  during  the 
battle  of  the  Alma  the  walls  of  Sebastopol  were  crowded  by 
the  townspeople,  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  ;  but  this  was  to 
see  the  English  and  French  armies  driven  into  the  sea.  If  we 
are  right  in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  interpretation  of 
Isa.  10,  Sennacherib's  army  had  approached  within  a  day's 
march  of  the  capital,  but  now  the  Assyrian  officers  are  within 
speaking  distance  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  place  is  one 
made  memorable  for  us,  as  that  where  the  great  promise  of 
deliverance  is  given  by  Isaiah  to  Ahaz  at  God's  command — 
"  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  which  is  in  the  highway  of 
the  fuller's  field."  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
this  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  as  no  other  side  would 
be  accessible  for  a  "  great  host." 

But  with  curiosity,  other  and  deeper  feelings  must  have 
commingled ;  burning  indignation  to  see  the  aliens  crowding 
on  the  soil  which  the  Israelite  loved  with  so  keen  an  affection, 
impotent  rage  at  the  thought  that  nothing  could  be  done  to 
avenge  the  insult,  fear,  deep  down  in  the  heart,  the  grim  feeling 
"and  after  all." 

The  trio  of  Assyrian  officers  summon  the  king  to  an 
audience  :  to  these  high  officials  the  king  of  this  petty  little 
kingdom,  now  it  would  seem  tottering  to  its  fall,  would  be  a 
person  with  whom  no  great  ceremony  was  necessary.  But  to  this, 
Hezekiah,  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  taught  to  believe 
that  the  "  house  of  David  "  was  one  honoured  by  the  special 
blessing  of  Jehovah,  declines  to  submit.  Thus  to  the  three 
Assyrians,  three  Hebrews  are  sent  out.  Eliakim,  "  which  was 
over  the  household,"  virtually  the  chief  minister  of  the  crown, 
Shebna,  who  had  held  that  office,  but  had  now  been  deposed 
from  it,  and  held  the  subordinate  position  of  scribe  or  secretary, 
and  Joah  the  recorder.  On  Eliakim  devolves  the  main  duty 
of  carrying  on  the  conference.      The  manner  in  which  he  is 
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spoken  of  in  Isa.  22  shews  plainly  the  character  of  the  man. 
God  calls  him  "My  servant,"  he  is  to  be  "a  father  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  house  of  Judah,"  he  is  to 
be  "  a  glorious  throne  to  his  father's  house." 

The  parley  is  begun  by  the  Eab-Shakeh.  His  speech  is 
skilfully  planned  for  the  object  in  view.  Clearly  it  will  be 
convenient  for  the  Assyrians,  if  by  any  means,  persuasion, 
argument,  intimidation,  the  Jews  can  be  brought  to  surrender 
their  city,  and  so  save  the  delay  and  the  waste  attendant  on  a 
siege.  Thus  it  is  plainly  his  wisdom  to  stir  up  discord  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jews,  to  point  out  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle, 
the  reasonable  way  in  which  they  will  be  treated  if  they 
surrender.  Where  can  they  look  for  help  ?  Is  it  to  Egypt  ? 
But  Egypt  was,  and  the  wiser  Israelites  knew  it,  no  real  help 
in  time  of  need ;  when  the  stress  came,  the  pretended  friend- 
ship proved  useless.  Is  it  to  their  God  Jehovah  they  look  ? 
Surely  that  also  is  vain.  A  deity  whose  altars  Hezekiah  has 
destroyed  is  likely  to  be  a  foe  rather  than  a  friend.  It  will  be 
noticed  throughout  both  the  Rab-Shakeh's  speeches  that  he 
is  steadily  endeavouring  to  belittle  the  king  in  the  eyes  of 
his  subjects.  His  own  master  is  always  "  the  Great  King,  the 
king  of  Assyria "  :  to  Hezekiah  no  title  of  courtesy  is  ever 
given  ;  he  is  just  Hezekiah,  that  and  no  more.  Further  appeal 
takes  the  form  of  one  to  the  people  as  against  Hezekiah. 
He  trusts  in  Egypt  like  a  madman,  he  has  pulled  down  the 
altars  of  the  national  God.  Do  not  let  him  deceive  you. 
Hearken  not  to  him.  The  climax  of  the  first  speech  is  reached 
when  the  Eab-Shakeh  claims  in  his  master's  name,  that  Jehovah 
Himself  commanded  him,  "  go  up  against  this  land  and  destroy 
it,"  a  reckless  assertion,  which,  false  as  it  was,  might  perhaps 
shake  some  minds.  The  allusion  to  the  2,000  horses  is  of 
course  a  sneer  at  the  helplessness  of  Judah.  The  Assyrian 
army   was   strong  in  countless  hosts  of  cavalry,  and  Judah 
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looked  longingly  to  Egypt,  whose  chariots  and  horsemen  were 
many — hut  as  for  themselves,  even  if  Sennacherib  gave  them 
2,o00  horses,  they  could  find  no  riders  to  mount  them.  Yet 
the  king  of  such  a  people  would  defy  the  master  of  millions. 
Ih'  could  not  drive  hack  one  mere  general  of  division,  "one 
of  the  least  of  the  captains,"  and  yet  he  would  defy  the 
king   with  the  whole  Assyrian  army  at   his  back. 

With  the  object  in  view  that  he  has,  the  Rab-Shakeh  speaks 
in  Hebrew.  In  a  vast  army  like  the  Assyrian,  holding  in 
check  so  heterogeneous  an  empire,  it  was  an  obvious  need  to 
have  various  officials  who  could  communicate  with  various 
subject  nations  in  their  own  language,  dictate  terms  to  the  con- 
quered, arrange  tribute  with  vassals,  and  the  like. 

The  hope  was  that  by  crafty  arguments  disaffection  could 
be  created  in  the  city,  and  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  revolt 
against  Kezekiah,  the  Assyrian  host  would  obtain  the  fortress 
at  no  great  cost.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  was  something 
in  this  hope,  and  that  signs  of  approval  were  shewn  by  some 
of  the  people  on  the  wall,  by  the  evident  anxiety  of  the  three 
Hebrew  officers  to  have  the  rot  of  the  discussion  in  the  Syriac, 
or  Arannean.  language. 

Whatever  wisdom  the  Rab-Shakeh  may  have  seen  in  his 
plan  of  speaking  Hebrew  to  begin  with,  must  have  commended 
itself  doubly  to  him  now.  The  bow  he  had  drawn  at  a  venture 
had  clearly  struck  home,  and  he  insists  strongly  that  it  is  to 
the  men  on  the  wall,  the  mass  of  the  common  people,  and 
not  to  the  king  and  the  court  officials,  that  his  message  is 
sent.  It  is  on  the  former  that  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege  would 
fall  ;  it  is  they,  therefore,  who  should  have  some  voice  in 
the  settling  of  the  nation's  fortunes  now. 

The  liab-Shakch's  first  speech  was  professedly  addressed 
to  the  king,  "speak  ye  now  to  Hezekiah";  in  his  second 
speech  he  casts  aside  the  last  rag  of  international  comity  and 
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directly  addresses  the  people,  common  soldiers  and  the  miscel- 
laneous mob  on  the  wall,  speaking  to  them  loudly  in  Hebrew. 
The  double  thought  running  through  the  second  speech  is  as 
before ;  he  seeks  to  sow  seeds  of  distrust  in  Hezekiah,  he  dwells 
on  the  uselessness  of  resistance  to  Assyria.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  he  again  lays  stress  on  the  futility  of  trust  in  Jehovah  : 
"Let  not  Hezekiah  make  you  trust  in  Jehovah,  saying,  Jehovah 
will  surely  deliver  us."  One  would  be  inclined  to  fancy  that 
Hezekiah  must  have  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  people  with 
confidence  by  urging  on  them  some  of  Isaiah's  declarations 
of  deliverance,  and  this  fact  of  a  Jewish  reliance  in  their  God 
may  well  have  been  known,  perhaps  by  means  of  spies,  to  the 
Assyrian  officers.  He  reminds  them,  too,  of  facts  which  were 
patent  enough ;  various  strong  cities  had  fallen  before  the 
Assyrian  arms — Hamath,  Arpad,  and  the  like.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  gods  of  these  cities  would  have  saved  them 
if  they  could.  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  Jehovah 
could  achieve  more  than  they  ?  Indeed,  both  the  Rab-Shakeh 
and  the  men  of  Jerusalem  knew  that  the  northern  tribes  of 
Israel,  men  near  akin  to  those  now  addressed,  had  been  crushed 
and  led  into  captivity  by  Sargon.  The  only  course  for  sensible 
men  is  unconditional  submission.  Make  peace  at  once,  paying 
the  ordinary  present  on  such  an  occasion,  and  before  long 
you  shall  be  removed  to  a  fertile  land,  where  you  shall  live 
and  not  die. 

Such  was  the  message.  "  But  the  people  held  their  peace 
and  answered  him  not  a  word."  Evidently  whatever  feelings 
of  discontent  there  may  have  been  with  some  few  of  the  people, 
there  were  not  sufficient  materials  to  lead  to  any  hope  of  a 
seditious  outbreak,  in  which  case  the  Assyrian  troops  present 
might  suffice  to  effect  a  capture.  The  chance  now  was  that 
the  king,  on  whose  somewhat  emotional  temperament  the  strain 
would  doubtless  tell  heavily,  might  in  sheer  despair  of  a  rift 
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in  the  clouds  surrender  the  city.  To  him  the  three  official?, 
with  clothes  rent  in  token  of  deep  sorrow  and  of  horror  at  the 
Rab-Shakek's  blasphemy,  betake  themselves. 

The  very  sight  of  the  three  messengers  must  have  told  the 
king  all.  The  familiar  external  signs  of  mourning,  the  dejection 
and  terror  on  their  faces,  would  not  need  many  words  for  the 
setting  forth  of  the  Assyrian  demand.  Absolute  surrender,  the 
end  of  all  hope  that  there  should  never  fail  a  son  of  David 
to  sit  on  David's  throne,  the  absorption  of  the  little  kingdom 
and  of  all  aspirations  for  the  future  in  the  all-devouring 
maw  of  Assyria,  lost  like  the  stone  sinks  in  the  sea — or  what 
else  ?  "What  but  that  Sennacherib,  having  taken  Lachish  by 
storm,  would  lead  on  to  Jerusalem  his  whole  army,  and  wreak 
on  the  defiant  city  such  vengeance  as  Assyria  knew  too  well 
how  to  exact.  What  could  Hezekiah  in  such  a  case  expect 
for  himself  ?  What  but  such  treatment  as  Nabu-usabsi,  king 
of  Bet-Silan,  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
who  impaled  him  before  the  gate  of  his  own  city,  and  such  as 
the  rebel  chiefs  of  Ekron  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Senna- 
cherib himself. 

He  has  no  hope  left  unless  God  will  protect  him.  His 
faith  is  strained  to  the  utmost,  yet  clearly  he  has  not  cast 
it  off.  He  sends  his  three  officers  to  Isaiah  to  urge  him  to 
implore  for  help ;  perhaps  God  may  the  more  readily  listen 
to  the  servant  who  has  so  consistently,  through  good  repute 
and  ill  repute,  been  true  to  his  faith.  But  he  does  not  do 
this  alone  ;  covered  in  sackcloth,  in  token  of  deepest  humilia- 
tion, he  went  into  the  Temple  ;  it  may  be  that  even  now,  in 
this  supreme  crisis,  Jehovah  will  prove  Himself  mighty  to  save. 
So  may  the  prayers  that  went  up  from  English  hearts  in  two 
awful  moments  of  England's  peril,  have  won  the  help  by  which 
our  fathers  crushed  the  Armada,  or  by  which  they  triumphed 
at  Trafalgar. 
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The  message  is  an  urgent  one.  Unless  some  encouragement 
can  be  given,  what  is  there  but  black  despair,  unless  God 
should  avenge  upon  the  Assyrians  their  blasphemy  ?  There 
is  but  a  remnant  now  of  His  ancient  people  to  receive  His 
help ;  all  but  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah  is  gone  past  recall. 
The  messengers  clad  in  sackcloth  stand  before  Isaiah,  but  no 
need  for  them  to  urge  their  plea.  The  Divine  message  awaited 
them.  Hezekiah  was  not  the  first,  nor  the  last,  to  know  how 
true  the  promise,  "  Before  they  call,  I  will  answer  ;  and  while 
they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear."  The  message  for  Hezekiah 
is  "  Be  not  afraid."  "What  more  could  he  ask  for  from  such 
a  quarter  ?  Yet  more  is  told  him.  The  tyrant  king  is  to  hear 
news  which  shall  strike  him  with  terror,  leading  him  to  return 
to  his  own  land,  and  there  shall  he,  by  whom  so  much  blood 
had  been  spilt,  die  a  bloody  death.  The  promise,  it  will  be 
observed,  says  nothing  as  to  the  time  of  the  deliverance ;  the 
promise  is  enough  for  man,  the  time  is  God's.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  much  had  yet  to  happen  before  upon  the  strong  man 
armed  came  the  stronger — the  battle  with  the  Egyptians  at 
Eltekeh,  the  capture  of  Ekron,  and  a  further  move  of  the 
Assyrian  army  southwards.  Sennacherib  himself  survived  for 
twenty  years  before  he  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons. 

In  reliance  on  the  promise,  the  Rab-Shakeh's  demand  is 
refused,  and  apparently  the  Assyrian  forces  are  not  sufficient 
to  undertake  a  complete  siege.  Probably  the  Assyrian  leaders 
expected  that  the  sight  of  the  Assyrian  soldiery  and  the 
stern  demand  would  suffice,  especially  if  aided  by  disaffection 
within. 

For  the  time  the  pressure  was  removed,  the  most  careless 
and  faithless  could  breathe  again  when  the  invaders  departed 
(unless,  indeed,  a  small  corps  of  observation  were  left)  ;  those 
whose  faith  was  more  deeply  rooted  could  cling  to  the  thought 
of  the  "Be  not  afraid."     There  was  another  fiery  trial  yet 
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for  Hezekiah  and  his  people ;  but  if  God's  promise  given 
through  Isaiah  was  to  be  trusted  at  all,  then  clearly  the  whole 
trouble  was  bridged  over.  Certainly  Hezekiah's  next  recorded 
words,  his  prayer  when  he  received  the  Assyrian  letter,  testify 
to  a  different  feeling  to  the  half  despair  breathing  through  his 
message  to  Isaiah. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   GREAT   DELIVERANCE. 

WHETHER  part  of  the  Assyrian  troops  were  left  behind 
to  check  Jewish  action,  we  cannot  say  ;  in  any  case 
it  is  clear  that  most  of  them  would  be  recalled  to  the  main 
body  of  the  army  in  view  of  the  imminent  struggle  with  a 
more  imperial  foe.  The  Rab-Shakeh  and  his  colleagues  rejoin 
their  master  in  front  of  Libnah,  Lachish  having  now  been 
taken  by  storm.  As  we  have  already  said,  though  this  capture 
is  not  mentioned  on  the  Taylor  cylinder,  or  in  the  parallel 
inscription  on  the  Kouyunjik  Bulls,  there  is  a  bas-relief  which 
pictures  the  reception  of  the  spoil  of  captured  Lachish  by  the 
triumphant  Assyrian  king.  The  exact  position  of  Libnah  is 
unknown  to  us,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lachish,  so  that  Sennacherib's  army,  then  stationed 
on  the  road  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  was  in  a  very  suitable 
position  for  awaiting  the  onset  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  question  as  to  the  true  sequence  of  events  at  the  stage 
which  we  have  now  reached  is  a  very  obscure  one,  as  indeed 
may  be  seen  by  the  wide  diversity  of  the  solutions  put  forward 
by  commentators.  The  rough  outline  of  the  facts  given  by 
the  Bible  story  is  plain  enough  (2  Kings  19.  8/.)  ;  but  then 
the  Bible  story  was  not  designed  to  give  a  political  sketch, 
but  simply  the  workings  of  Providence  for  Israel.  The  facts 
before  us,  so  far  that  is  as  we  glean  them  from  the  Bible, 
are  that  the  Rab-Shakeh  rejoined  Sennacherib  before  Libnah, 
and  that  then  came  the  news  of  the  advance  of  Tirhakah,  king 
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of  Ethiopia.  The  result  of  the  tidings  is  the  renewal  of  the 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  The  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  demand  is  implied  but  not  stated,  and  the  Divine 
promise  of  protection  is  uttered  through  Isaiah  in  unmistake- 
able  terms.  Then  comes  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  :  "  it 
came  to  pass  in  that  night."  The  Hebrew  is  unequivocal 
as  to  the  time  of  the  Divine  intervention,  but  says  nothing 
as  to  where  it  befell,  and  accordingly  widely  differing  views 
are  put  forward. 

One  initial  dispute  must  be  whether  Tirhakah  was  actually 
the  defeated  leader  at  the  battle  of  Eltekeh,  or  whether  the 
kings  there  defeated  were  merely  his  vassals  or  allies,  and  his 
march  forward  mentioned  by  the  Bible  was  a  further  move- 
ment, perhaps  intended  to  retrieve  the  former  defeat.  It  will 
be  found  that  no  hypothesis  is  free  from  difficulty,  and  this 
difficulty  is  augmented  by  the  strange  incompleteness  of  the 
record  as  told  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  where  anyhow  there 
is  clearly  a  chapter  untold,  and  by  the  further  curious  fact 
that  there  is  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  name  of  Tirhakah 
therein. 

We  shall  first  indicate  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Schrader. 
Sennacherib  halts  near  Lachish  to  await  the  Egyptians,  not 
liking  to  move  southwards  too  far  from  his  base,  as  long  as 
Ekron  and  Jerusalem  were  in  hostile  hands  in  his  rear.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army,  however,  the  king  and 
his  generals  seem  to  have  thought  that  a  position  further  north 
would  be  more  advantageous,  and  he  accordingly  falls  back 
to  Eltekeh  (Altaku)  near  Ekron.  A  reference  to  the  inscription 
on  the  Taylor  cylinder,  cited  in  a  preceding  chapter,  shews 
that  the  Assyrians  claimed  the  victory,  though,  considering  the 
usual  boastful  style  of  their  inscriptions,  the  assertions  are  more 
moderate  than  usual.  That  it  was  in  some  sort  a  victory,  the 
mention  of  the  capture  of  the  Egyptian  princes  may  be  allowed 
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to  prove.  Yet,  adds  Dr.  Schrader,  "  if  it  was  actually  a  victory, 
it  was  at  all  events  ....  a  Pyrrhus  victory."  There  is  no 
statement  of  the  number  of  prisoners  taken,  or  of  the  chariots 
captured  as  trophies,  or  the  like,  and  certainly  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions do  not  ordinarily  err  on  the  side  of  reticence.  Thus,  it 
is  held,  while  it  was  possible  to  take  Ekron  and  to  sack  Tim- 
nath,  it  was  not  possible  to  take  the  offensive  against  Egypt, 
or  to  force  Jerusalem  to  surrender.  On  this  view  it  is  assumed 
that,  though  Tirhakah's  name  does  not  occur  in  Sennacherib's 
inscriptions,  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  "  King  of  Milukhi," 
whose  archers,  chariots,  and  horses,  are  expressly  referred  to. 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  Tirhakah  is  mentioned  by  name 
by  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  grandson  of  Sennacherib,  as  one  whom 
his  father  Esar-haddon  had  defeated,  and  as  the  object  of  his 
own  first  campaign. 

Yet  this  grouping  of  the  facts  is  hedged  about  with  diffi- 
culties. If  we  are  to  assume  that  when  the  last  summons  was 
made  to  Jerusalem,  the  battle  of  Eltekeh  had  not  been  fought, 
then,  whether  the  Divine  destruction  smote  the  division  of  the 
Assyrian  army  which  had  come  to  threaten  Jerusalem,  or  the 
main  body  with  the  king,  leading  in  either  case  to  a  speedy 
return  to  Nineveh,  we  may  well  ask  how,  after  this  appalling 
disaster,  we  are  to  fit  in  the  battle  of  Eltekeh  and  capture  of 
Ekron  ;  to  which  may  be  added  that  in  the  story  as  told  by 
Herodotus,  of  which  we  must  speak  presently,  we  have  an 
actual  invasion  of  Egypt,  a  statement  confirmed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Esar-haddon's  referring  to  an  Arabian  campaign  of 
Sennacherib.  To  Dr.  Schrader  the  difficulty  does  not  seem 
to  make  any  matter,  for  he  dismisses  the  Biblical  account  of 
the  catastrophe  with  the  remark  on  2  Kings  19.  35 :  "  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  shed  no  light  on  this  obscure  passage. 
Sennacherib  in  his  inscription  is  altogether  silent  about  the 
character  of  the  retreat  and  its  causes." 
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Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  matters  simpler  if  we  assume 
that  the  battle  of  Eltekeh  preceded  the  last  summons  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  that  Tirhakah  was  the  suzerain  or  ally  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  there  routed,  since  in  that  case  Sennacherib  must  have 
postdated  his  reference  to  Hezekiah  in  the  inscription,  as 
though  the  devastation  of  Judah,  and  the  paying  of  tribute 
by  Hezekiah  were  the  concluding  scenes  of  the  drama,  instead 
of  among  the  opening  ones.  In  this  case  we  introduce 
difficulties  of  another  kind.  We  should  thus  have  an  on- 
ward march  recorded  in  the  Bible  of  Tirhakah,  which,  save 
for  the  Bible  notice,  is  an  absolute  blank  in  history ;  and 
still  the  problem  remains  as  to  how  the  story  told  by  Hero- 
dotus is  to  be  fitted  in,  if  we  take  as  fixed  the  Bible  state- 
ment of  the  date  of  the  catastrophe.  The  story  told  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  141)  will  be  cited  at  length  presently.  We  may 
also  note  that  the  inscription  of  Esar-haddon  above  referred  to, 
states  that  Hazael,  an  Arabian  king  whose  city  had  been  taken 
by  Sennacherib,  pleaded  for  the  restoration  of  his  ancestral  gods. 
Clearly  then,  room  must  be  found  for  this  Arabian  campaign. 

Waiving  then  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  note  of  time, 
we  are  forced  to  suppose  on  this  view  a  forward  movement 
into  Arabia  and  Egypt  (unrecorded  in  Sennacherib's  annals), 
one  last  attempt  being  made  to  bully  Hezekiah  into  surrender. 
By  this  time  somehow  Sennacherib  has  reached  Pelusium 
and  there  the  blow  falls,  and  the  remnants  of  the  great 
army  make  their  way  back  terror  stricken  to  Nineveh.  We 
shall  defer  for  the  present  any  comments  on  the  miraculous 
deliverance,  and  shift  the  scene  once  again  to  Jerusalem  and 
the  reception  of  the  message,  leaving  the  intricacies  of  the 
story  as  incapable  of  being  solved  in  our  present  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  facts. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Bible  that  it  was  the  news  of  the 
advance  of  Tirhakah  which  led  Sennacherib  once  more  to  send 
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a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  "With  the  assailing 
force  daily  drawing  nearer,  he  could  not  afford  to  fritter  his 
strength  by  commencing  a  siege,  or  even  detaching  any  large 
body  to  watch  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  that  was  imminent,  with  an  invasion 
of  Egypt  as  its  objective,  the  question  as  to  whose  hands 
should  hold  so  strong  a  fortress  as  Jerusalem,  so  dangerously 
near  the  line  of  communications  of  the  Assyrian  army  if 
matters  did  not  run  with  perfect  smoothness,  was  one  which 
would  come  home  very  keenly  to  the  hardheaded  soldiers  who 
led  this  great  army.  Perhaps  but  for  Tirhakah's  forward 
movement  at  this  juncture,  Sennacherib  might  have  led  his 
main  army  against  Jerusalem.  In  such  a  case,  humanly  speak- 
ing, its  fall  must  have  been  inevitable.  Yet  "  God  fulfils 
Himself  in  many  ways."  The  end  Providence  has  willed  is 
attained,  and  it  is  vain  to  ask,  how  if  it  had  not  been  so  ? 
It  is  a  waste  of  labour,  to  try  to  write  a  history  of  things  which 
might  have  happened,  to  ask  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult had,  for  instance,  the  soldiers  on  the  Spanish  Armada 
effected  a  landing  in  England,  or  if  Yilleneuve  had  succeeded 
in  evading  Nelson  on  the  ocean  race,  or  the  like.  Surely  by 
the  directest  mercy  of  God,  the  great  perils  were  averted,  and 
men  must  say  "  Truly  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth." 
So  too,  Tirhakah  advanced  and  Sennacherib  dares  do  no  more 
than  threaten  Jerusalem. 

This  time  the  message  comes  in  written  form,  a  letter  which 
Hezekiah  reads,  perhaps  a  clay  tablet  such  as  those  unearthed 
at  Tel  el-Amarna.  The  letter  is  presumably  written  in  Hebrew 
since  Hezekiah  can  read  it,  and  the  narrative  has  shewn  us 
that  there  was,  at  any  rate,  one  Assyrian  official  versed  in 
Hebrew.  The  letter  is  outspoken ;  it  dwells  on  patent  facts, 
not  a  single  kingdom  has  withstood  the  Assyrian  army. 
Against  that  the   gods  have   been   shewn   to  be  powerless. 
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Why  should  the  God  of  Jerusalem  be  more  successful  than 
they  ?  Just  as  in  the  speech  of  the  Rab-Shakeh  the  purpose 
is  clear — he  seeks  to  instil  in  the  people's  mind  a  distrust  of 
their  king,  thus  driving  in  a  wedge  which  may  create  a  rift — so 
in  the  letter.  If  he  can  inspire  Hezekiah  with  distrust  of  his 
God,  he  has  no  other  possible  resource.  His  trust  in  his  God 
is  his  one  stay.  "Let  not  thy  God  in  Whom  thou  trustest 
deceive*  thee."  What  though  he  has  said,  Jerusalem  shall  not 
fall  into  Assyrian  hands ;  ask  your  common  sense  in  the  light  of 
facts.  Think  of  the  mighty  cities  whose  destruction  is  patent 
to  you,  and  think  of  the  powerlessness  of  their  gods.  Probably 
the  kings  of  Hamath  and  of  Arpad  put  a  like  unreasoning 
trust  in  their  gods. 

What  could  Hezekiah  say  ?  the  facts  urged  were  true  enough, 
yet  the  promise  had  been  given  "  Be  not  afraid."  There  was 
but  one  course  ;  he  doubtless  trembled,  but  his  faith  was 
unbroken.  He  went  into  the  Temple  and  spread  the  letter 
before  the  Lord.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  spirit  of 
Hezekiah's  prayer  with  that  of  the  message  he  sent  to  Isaiah, 
imploring  him  to  pray  to  God  for  help,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  former  demand  for  surrender.  We  do  not  hear  now 
"  Peradventure  Jehovah  thy  God  will  hear."  There  is  no  "  per- 
ad venture  "  now,  no  sheltering  behind  Isaiah  as  a  mediator. 
He  prays  in  the  intensest  faith,  an  agony  it  may  be,  but  still 
a  faith,  not  the  agony  of  despair,  or  the  blackness  of  hopeless 
doubt. 

The  reference  to  the  cherubim  has  led  some  to  suppose 
that  Hezekiah,  regardless  of  God's  Law,  had  with  a  recklessness 
far  exceeding  that  of  his  great-grandfather  Uzziah,  pressed  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  there  besought  God's  help.  Not  only 
is  there  nothing  in  the  story  to  suggest  such  an  intrusion,  but 

*  The  word  for  "deceive"  here  is  the  same  as  that  translated  "beguile"  in  Eve's 
complaint,  "  the  serpent  beguiled  me." 
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it  is  inconceivable  that  Hezekiah,  whose  prayer  shews  us  the 
state  of  his  mind,  should  have  commenced  his  plea  for  God's 
help  in  the  hour  of  his  extremest  need  by  so  decided  a  defiance 
of  God's  Law. 

Hezekiah's  plea  is  that  God's  glory  may  be  vindicated. 
The  gods  of  the  nations  have  doubtless  been  destroyed,  why 
should  not  gods  of  wood  and  stone  so  perish,  and,  so  long 
as  the  Assyrian  power  continues,  their  worshippers  fall  before 
the  conqueror  ?  But  when  that  conqueror  blasphemes  the 
living  God,  it  is  time  that  God  should  interpose,  that  the  world 
may  know  that  Jehovah  alone  is  God. 

To  this  prayer  a  detailed  answer  is  speedily  given,  partly 
addressed  to  Hezekiah,  and  partly  containing  a  message  ad- 
dressed to  Sennacherib.  Isaiah,  surely  supernaturally  warned 
of  Hezekiah's  appeal,  and  of  the  answer  which  God  vouchsafed, 
declares  the  Divine  message  of  peace  to  the  suppliant,  as 
Ananias  to  the  stricken  Saul  at  Damascus. 

The  message  comes  to  us  in  two  recensions,  2  Kings  19. 
20-34  and  Isa.  37.  21-35,  but  the  differences  are  merely  verbal, 
and  do  not  call  for  any  special  remark.  The  Divine  answer 
comes  to  the  main  point  at  once,  "  I  have  heard  thy  prayer," 
where  "  to  hear  "  clearly  means  "  to  accept."  Then  we  read, 
in  the  seven  following  verses,  a  direct  message  to  Sennacherib 
himself  from  God.  How  far  any  answer,  verbal  or  written, 
was  given  to  the  Assyrian  officers  from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
we  cannot  say ;  the  Bible  is  completely  silent  on  the  point. 
Yet  surely  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  uttered  in  the  first 
instance  to  Hezekiah,  must  speedily  have  become  generally 
known  throughout  Jerusalem,  where  the  anxiety  must  have 
been  at  the  utmost  tension,  and  thus  it  is  hard  to  suppose 
that  some  answer,  in  which  the  refusal  to  surrender  the  city 
was  based  on  this  absolutely  satisfying  Divine  promise,  should 
not  have  been  sent  to  the  messengers.     In  such  a  case,  can 
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we  not  picture  the  amazement,  so  great  as  at  first  to  dwarf 
all  other  feelings,  with  which  the  Assyrian  officers  must  have 
heard  the  news  ?  An  insignificant  city,  important  doubtless 
through  its  strong  position,  has  not  only  refused  a  second 
time  to  surrender  to  the  Great  King,  but  has  aggravated  its 
refusal  by  insults,  and,  in  vain  reliance  on  their  national  God, 
has  dared  to  utter  personal  threats  to  the  king. 

"Thou  hast  blasphemed  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  Such 
is  the  charge.  There  was  no  new  point  in  it.  Sennacherib's 
message  to  Isaiah  was,  "Let  not  thy  God  in  Whom  thou  trustest 
deceive  thee."  It  is  God  Himself  who  now  says  "  I  will  repay." 
He  puts  into  the  prophet's  mouth  words  which  tell  the  Assyrian 
monarch's  thoughts,  the  vainglory  which  sees  no  obstacles 
to  universal  victory,  the  overweening  confidence  in  which  all 
nations  and  their  gods  are  doomed  to  fall  before  him.  Like 
Southey's  Kehama,  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  no  more  able 
to  contend  against  him  than  the  people  who  serve  them. 

The  haughty  monarch's  thoughts  turn  in  part  to  the  past, 
his  occupation  of  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  the  inaccessible 
mountain  range  where  cedars  and  firs  had  been  hewed  down 
at  will,  and  the  region  utterly  devastated.  The  Carmel,  the 
garden-forest,  the  fruitful  region  of  central  Palestine,  is  occu- 
pied. Even  across  rugged  mountains  his  chariots  force  their 
way.  If  the  "  strange  waters "  refers  to  Palestine,  then  the 
huge  force  of  the  invaders  had  drunk  dry  the  rivers  and  were 
forced  to  dig  wells.  One  is  reminded  of  Juvenal's  bold  figure 
of  the  invading  army  of  Xerxes,  "  epotaque  flumina  Medo 
prandenle."  Rivers  were  drunk  dry  when  the  Medes  took 
their  morning  meal. 

The  tenses  in  2  Kings  19.  24,  Isa.  37.  25,  are  perhaps  some- 
what doubtful.  It  seems  best  to  take  the  initial  perfects,  "  I  have 
digged  and  drunk,"  as  ordinary  past  tenses  and  refer  them  to  what 
had  already  been  achieved  ;  and  the  following  "  will  I  dry  up  all 
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the  rivers  of  Egypt "  *  to  be  a  looking  forward  to  an  achieve- 
ment in  the  future,  a  successful  invasion  of  Egypt.  Yet, 
according  to  some,  the  former  is  an  example  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "  prophetic  perfect,"  in  which  a  prophet  so  completely 
realises  the  certain  accomplishment  of  what  God  has  announced 
that  he  speaks  of  it  as  though  it  had  actually  happened.  In 
this  latter  case,  the  wells  would  be  those  dug  in  the  desert 
between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  which  Sennacherib  boasts  shall 
be  no  obstacle  to  his  onward  march. 

In  either  case,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  reference  in  the 
second  clause  of  the  verse  is  to  an  achievement  yet  in  the 
future,  a  successful  invasion  of  Egypt,  protected  not  merely 
by  the  desert  on  the  eastern  frontier,  but  by  the  mass  of  canals 
branching  from  the  Nile,  with  which  it  was  cut  up  in  every 
direction  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  therefore,  it  was  fondly 
hoped,  impassable  for  an  enemy's  cavalry.  Herodotus  tells  the 
story  f  that  Sesostris,  by  an  indefinite  amount  of  forced  labour, 
had  the  whole  of  Egypt  intersected  with  canals.  "By  these 
forced  labours  the  entire  face  of  the  country  was  changed ; 
for  whereas  Egypt  had  formerly  been  a  region  suited  both  for 
horses  and  carriages,  henceforth  it  became  entirely  unfit  for 
either.  Though  a  flat  country  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
it  is  now  unfit  for  either  horse  or  carriage,  being  cut  up  by 
the  canals,  which  are  extremely  numerous  and  run  in  all  direc- 
tions." %  Such  a  land  would  obviously  be  one  in  which  an 
invader,  strong  in  cavalry  and  chariots,  would  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Yet  as  Napoleon  claimed  to  have  struck  the  word 
"  impossible  "  out  of  the  vocabulary,  so  to  Sennacherib's  over- 
weening fancy  these  rivers  shall  be  as  dry  land  before  him. 

*  The  A.V.  has  "  rivers  of  besieged  places,"  but  though  the  Hebrew  Mazor  is  not 
seldom  used  for"  a  state  of  siege,"  "siege- works"  (e.g.  2  Kings  24.  10),  yet  in  the 
present  passage  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  means  Egypt,  a  poetical  equivalent  for 
the  ordinary  dital-fovm  Mizraim.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  the  word  translated 
"  rivers  "  is  the  regular  word  for  the  branches  and  canals  of  the  Nile. 

t  II.  108.  t  See  Rawlinson,  Herod.,  Vol.  II.,  178. 
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In  answer  to  these  wild  thoughts  of  the  monarch  comes 
the  Divine  question,  embodying  the  supreme  truth  of  the 
Providential  government  of  the  world.  Whether  Sennacherib 
knows  it  or  knows  it  not,  God  has  fixed  from  days  of  old 
the  fate  of  nations,  fixed  the  time  of  their  rise  and  fall,  and 
the  agencies  which  should  lead  to  their  overthrow.  The 
question  seems  to  imply  that  Sennacherib  should  have  realised 
the  fact  of  the  ordered  government  of  the  world  in  accordance 
with  the  decrees  of  God.  Yet  any  idea  that,  in  his  chastise- 
ment of  the  nations,  he  was  merely  acting  as  God's  instrument, 
was  evidently  utterly  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  Assyrian  king. 
The  axe  boasted  against  him  tharl  hewed  therewith,  the  saw 
magnified  itself  against  him  that  shook  it.  Then  comes  the 
doom.  "  Because  of  thy  raging  against  Me,  and  for  that  thine 
arrogance  is  come  up  into  My  ears,  therefore  will  I  put  My 
hook  in  thy  nose,  and  My  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn 
thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  earnest." 

To  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  the  mention  of  the  hook 
and  the  bridle  would  be  highly  suggestive.  The  hook  must 
have  been  much  the  same  as  the  ring  which  occasionally  we 
put  through  the  nose  of  a  bull,  so  that  he  can  be  led  about 
with  a  cord,  and  was  the  method  in  use  among  the  Assyrians 
for  leading  prisoners.  Manasseh  was  taken  "  with  hooks "  * 
and  in  fetters  to  Babylon  (2  Chron.  33.  11).  Thus  Sennacherib 
would  realise  the  meaning  of  the  threat ;  whether  it  was  to  be 
taken  literally  or  not,  he  knew  that  he  was  threatened  with  a 
terrible  overthrow. 

Yet  the  prophecy  does  not  leave  the  trembling  Israelites 
here.  It  might  be  argued  by  desponding  souls,  that  in  spite 
of  Assyrian  calamities,  there  might  be  a  long  period  of  trouble 
still  in  store  for  Judah.    Till  the  greatness  of  the  catastrophe 

*  The  Hebrew  word  here  merely  differs  in  its  vocalization  from  that  in  Isaiah's 
denunciation  of  Sennacherib. 
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was  known,  it  might  be  thought  by  some  that  an  empire 
which  for  generations  had  had  so  unbroken  a  career  of  con- 
quest would  probably  soon  rally  from  a  temporary  check,  and 
then  the  old  trouble  would  again  appear.  Thus  a  definite 
"sign"  is  given  to  Israel.  After  two  years'  cessation  of 
regular  tillage,  farm  labour  shall  again  begin  and  they  shall 
reap  their  fruits  in  peace,  undisturbed  by  any  further  attack 
of  Sennacherib.  It  has  been  shewn  from  the  inscriptions  that 
Sennacherib  survived  this  awful  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
wrath  for  nearly  twenty  years,  yet  never  again  during  his  reign 
did  an  Assyrian  army  tread  the  soil  of  Palestine. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  promise  is  distinctly  called  a 
"  sign " ;  it  was  to  be  one  whose  truth  was  capable  of  being 
tested.  Why  a  second  year  was  to  pass  before  the  old  order 
was  to  be  restored,  does  not  appear.  It  has  indeed  been 
suggested  that  the  second  year  was  perhaps  the  sabbatical  year, 
and  so  would  in  any  case  have  been  one  during  which  the  land 
would  lie  fallow ;  but  we  should  have  expected  in  such  a  case 
some  allusion  to  the  reason.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the 
reference  is  to  devastation  done  by  the  retiring  Assyrian  army, 
for  so  long  a  delay  seems  hard  to  account  for.  Whatever  be 
the  explanation,  the  promise  stands  out  clear  and  plain.  After 
twice  having  to  be  content  with  a  harvest  from  the  grain  which 
had  sown  itself,  then  shall  the  old  order  be  resumed,  men  shall 
sow  and  reap,  with  none  to  make  them  afraid. 

Although  the  Bible  says  little  directly  on  the  subject,  yet 
obviously  the  condition  of  Judah,  even  after  the  great  deliver- 
ance, must  have  been  very  terrible  :  a  very  large  part  of  the  little 
kingdom  devastated,  the  fair  country  turned  into  a  howling 
wilderness,  the  country  dwellers,  slain  many  of  them,  many 
carried  off  into  captivity.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
inscription  on  the  Taylor  cylinder  spoke  of  200,150  captives, 
men  and  women,  and  oxen,  sheep  and  other  animals  without 
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number.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  valid  reason  for  doubting 
the  substantial  truth  of  this.  The  rest  of  the  country  people 
who  had  escaped  massacre  and  captivity  we  may  suppose  to 
have  crowded  into  Jerusalem  as  the  one  place  of  refuge  left 
to  them.  "Well  then  may  Isaiah  talk  of  the  "  remnant  that 
is  escaped  "  ;  they  were  but  a  remnant,  yet  from  them  the  old 
glory  shall  once  again  spring.  When  the  Assyrian  troops  had 
disappeared,  these  trembling  fugitives  are  promised  a  freedom 
from  the  old  peril. 

At  this  stage  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  prophecy 
was  complete,  the  doom  has  been  pronounced  on  the  impious 
invaders,  words  of  comfort  uttered  to  trembling  Israel,  yet 
the  prophet  continues  by  adding  a  definite  promise  concerning 
Sennacherib  addressed  to  Hezekiah  and  his  people  :  "He  shall 
not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come 
before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank  against  it.  By  the  way 
that  he  came,  by  the  same  shall  he  return,  and  shall  not  come 
into  this  city,  saith  the  Lord.  For  I  will  defend  this  city,  to 
save  it,  for  Mine  own  sake  and  for  My  servant  David's  sake," 
2  Kings  19.  32-34. 

Certain  "  critics  "  have  ruled  that  these  verses  are  no  real 
prediction,  they  are  simply  a  prophecy  after  the  event.  "We  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  here  the  reasons  alleged  for  this  view, 
which  seem  strangely  inconclusive,  save  to  remark  that  if  these 
verses,  while  falsely  assuming  to  be  predictive,  had  been  written 
after  the  great  catastrophe,  we  might  surely  have  looked  for  an 
unmistakeable  allusion  to  the  manner  of  the  deliverance.  In 
dealing  with  matter  so  priceless  as  the  text  of  Scripture,  the 
constant  "  all  critics  are  agreed "  is  as  a  feather-weight  when 
viewed  as  evidence.  The  promise,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
twofold.  There  shall  be  no  siege,  no,  nor  the  beginning 
of  one ;  and  the  Assyrian  king  shall  go  back  by  the  way 
he  came. 
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A  slight  difference  will  be  noticed  between  the  A.V.  and 
K.V.  of  the  first  clause,  "he  shall  not  come  into  this  city," 
where  the  R.V.,  making  the  promise  even  more  comprehensive, 
gives  "  unto."  The  question  is  not  one  of  any  great  moment, 
being  a  mere  matter  of  degree  ;  yet  if  there  is  an  increasing 
emphasis  throughout  the  verse,  the  rendering  of  the  A.V.  is 
perhaps  to  be  preferred.  The  exact  shade  of  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  is  perhaps  indeterminate,  but  the  rendering  of  the 
A.V.  can  be  supported  by  a  sufficient  number  of  passages. 
None  of  the  terrors  of  a  siege  by  the  Assyrians  need  now 
affright  the  men  of  Jerusalem.  "  Arrow  "  and  "  shield  "  and 
"  bank "  are  words  which  in  fact  sum  up  an  Assyrian  battle- 
field. From  the  numerous  representations  of  Assyrian  warfare 
which  are  now  known,  one  would  infer  that  the  archers 
were  as  important  an  element  as  English  archers  with  their 
cloth-yard  shafts  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets.  Guarded 
by  their  huge  shields,  it  was  their  province  to  harass  the 
besieged,  while  the  mounds  were  erected  on  which  the  battering 
rams  would  play  and  from  which  sharp-shooters  could  pick  off 
any  of  the  defenders  who  came  within  range. 

The  invader  "  shall  return  by  the  way  that  he  came."  This 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  route  through  the  Shephelah,  or  low 
country,  for  though,  on  the  view  which  we  have  advocated,  it 
seems  probable  that  a  large  detachment  marched  directly  on 
Jerusalem  by  a  south-easterly  course  through  Judah,  yet  the 
main  army  under  the  king  had  marched  along  the  coast  road. 

The  whole  promise  is  summed  up  in  its  concluding  words, 
"  For  I  will  defend  this  city,  to  save  it,  for  Mine  own  sake,  and 
for  My  servant  David's  sake."  "Hath  He  spoken  and  shall  He 
not  do  it ;  hath  He  promised,  and  shall  He  not  bring  it  to 
pass  "  ?  The  Bible  story  runs  on  with  startling  suddenness. 
The  decree  has  gone  forth,  the  fulfilment  follows  at  once : — 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lokd 
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went  forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred 
fourscore  and  five  thousand ;  and  when  men  arose  early  in 
the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses." 

Of  the  place  where  this  appalling  event  happened,  the  Bible 
tells  us  nothing,  and  we  must  discuss  the  matter  below  ;  but  the 
note  of  time  is  plain,  "  that  night,"  the  night  which  followed 
the  prophecy  of  the  deliverance.  It  is  true  that  these  words  are 
wanting  in  the  parallel  accounts  in  Isaiah  and  in  2  Chronicles  ; 
but  such  omission  is  quite  beside  the  mark  as  to  the  credibility 
of  the  statement  before  us.  Moreover,  it  may  be  added  that, 
as  compared  with  the  account  in  Kings,  the  story  as  told  in 
Isaiah  is  full  of  numerous  small  omissions.  The  date  of  the 
composition  of  Chronicles  again  is  much  later.  When  it  is  a 
common-place  of  the  "higher  criticism"  that  we  may  freely 
discount  the  statements  in  Chronicles,  it  seems  rather  incon- 
sistent to  lay  any  stress  on  a  point  wherein  e  silentio  it  differs 
from  Kings. 

Before  making  any  remarks  on  the  catastrophe  itself,  the 
question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  place  where  it  befell.  If  the 
Bible  story  were  all  that  had  come  down  to  us,  probably  we 
should  all  assume  that  it  happened  to  the  army  encamped  close 
to  Jerusalem,  though  there  is  no  assertion  of  this.  Possibly 
this  inference  is  correct ;  yet  the  occurrence  of  the  curious 
parallel  statement  in  Herodotus,  which  we  shall  presently  quote, 
points  to  a  place  within  the  Egyptian  frontier  where  we  may 
suppose  the  main  Assyrian  army,  with  the  king,  to  be  en- 
camped. But  further,  it  is  hard  to  fancy  that  the  Assyrians 
sent  to  Jerusalem  with  the  final  demand  for  surrender,  merely 
called  "  messengers  "  in  the  narrative  (2  Kings  19.  9),  can  have 
been  an  army  of  such  huge  dimensions.  We  cannot  help 
feeling  that  however  much  there  may  be  of  wild  and  foolish 
legend  in  the  story  which  the  priests  of  Memphis  told  Hero- 
dotus, there  is  an  historical  basis  underlying  it,  which  cannot 
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safely  be  despised.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  date  of 
Herodotus'  visit  to  Egypt  fell  approximately  about  450  B.C.,  and 
thus  not  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  events 
we  are  now  considering. 

The  story  as  told  by  Herodotus  (n.  141)  runs  as  follows. 
We  give  it  according  to  the  rendering  of  Canon  Eawlinson.* 
"  The  next  king,  I  was  told,  was  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  called 
Sethos.  This  monarch  despised  and  neglected  the  warrior 
class  of  the  Egyptians,  as  though  he  did  not  need  their  services. 
Among  other  indignities  which  he  offered  them,  he  took  from 
them  the  lands  which  they  had  possessed  under  all  the  previous 
kings,  consisting  of  twelve  acres  of  choice  land  for  each  warrior. 
Afterwards,  therefore,  when  Sanaeherib,  king  of  the  Arabians 
and  Assyrians,  marched  his  vast  army  into  Egypt,  the  warriors 
one  and  all  refused  to  come  to  his  aid.  On  this  the  monarch, 
greatly  distressed,  entered  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  and  before 
the  image  of  the  god  bewailed  the  fate  which  impended  over 
him.  As  he  wept  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  that  the  god  came 
and  stood  at  his  side,  bidding  him  be  of  good  cheer,  and  go 
boldly  forth  to  meet  the  Arabian  host,  which  would  do  him  no 
hurt,  as  he  himself  would  send  those  who  should  help  him. 
Sethos  then,  relying  on  the  dream,  collected  such  of  the  Egyp- 
tians as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  and  who  were  none  of  them 
warriors,  but  traders,  artisans,  and  market  people ;  and  with 
these  marched  to  Pelusium,  which  commands  the  entrance  into 
Egypt,  and  there  pitched  his  camp.  As  the  two  armies  lay 
here  opposite  one  another,  there  came  in  the  night  a  multitude 
of  field-mice,  which  devoured  all  the  quivers  and  bowstrings 
of  the  enemy,  and  ate  the  thongs  by  which  they  managed  their 
shields.  Next  morning  they  commenced  their  flight,  and  great 
multitudes  fell,  as  they  had  no  arms  with  which  to  defend 
themselves.    There  stands  to  this  day,  in  the  Temple  of  Vulcan, 

*  The  Hittory  of  Herodotus,  II.,  221. 
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a  stone  statue  of  Sethos,  with  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  an 
inscription  to  this  effect,  '  Look  on  me  and  learn  to  reverence 
the  gods.' " 

A  few  preliminary  comments  may  be  made  here.  Hero- 
dotus, communicating  with  the  priests  of  Memphis  by  means 
of  his  interpreter,  would  naturally  fix  upon  the  name  Hephsestus 
(Vulcan)  to  represent  Phtah,  the  peculiar  god  of  Memphis, 
though  the  association  is  one  of  sound  only.  Again,  the  name 
of  the  King  Sethos  is  one  which  we  believe  has  not  as  yet  been 
identified,  the  Sethi  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  being  of  an 
altogether  different  period.  The  conclusion  come  to  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson*  is  that  as  Tirhakah's  authority  extended 
at  this  time  over  the  whole  country  up  to  the  Syrian  frontier, 
"  no  other  Pharaoh  can  have  ruled  at  that  time  in  Egypt. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Herodotus  has  given  to  a 
priest  of  Phtah  the  title  of  king."  He  further  suggests  that  the 
omission  of  any  notice  of  Tirhakah  by  the  Egyptian  informants 
of  Herodotus  may  be  due  to  jealousy  of  the  Ethiopians.  Once 
again,  why  does  Herodotus  speak  of  Sennacherib  as  "king 
of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians,"  as  though  the  Assyrians 
were  the  secondary  element  ?  It  is  impossible  of  course 
to  account  for  this ;  but  there  would  anyhow  be  a  large 
Arabian  element  in  the  Assyrian  army,  and  the  Egyptians 
may  have  put  in  the  front  the  name  of  a  race  more  familiar 
to  them. 

Canon  Pawlinson  has  strikingly  pointed  out  that,  however 
much  the  Bible  and  the  Egyptian  stories  differ,  there  are  some 
marked  points  of  agreement :—  (1)  The  promise  of  deliverance, 
consequent  upon  a  special  appeal  to  the  suppliant's  God, 
(2)  the  coming  of  the  deliverance  in  the  night,  (3)  its  miraculous 
or  at  least  its  extraordinary,  character,  (4)  its  silence  and  secrecy, 
which  caused  it  to  create  no  disturbance  at  the  time,  and 

*  Op.  cit.,  u*. 
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(5)  its  discovery  ivhm  morning  came,  and  its  immediate  con- 
sequence, flight. 

The  story  which  the  priests  of  Memphis  told  Herodotus 
has  to  be  accounted  for  somehow.  We  are  persuaded  that 
the  simplest  solution  is  to  suppose  that  Sennacherib's  army 
had  crossed  the  Egyptian  frontier,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  not  only  were  the  Assyrians  routed  with  great  loss,  but 
some  strange  events,  miraculous  in  the  eyes  of  Egypt,  had 
taken  place,  which  made  that  rout  an  easy  one.  Let  it  be 
assumed  that  it  was  here  that  the  blast  of  the  destroying 
angel  had  struck  them,  and  much  of  the  present  difficulty  is 
got  rid  of.  A  terrible  and  sudden  calamity  befell  the  Assyrian 
army  in  Egypt,  rendering  a  precipitate  retreat  necessary,  itself 
accompanied  with  much  further  slaughter  at  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians.  Naturally  the  primary  disaster  would  be  referred 
by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  the  intervention  of  the  Egyptian 
deities  (the  priests  of  Memphis  naturally  name  their  own 
peculiar  god  Phtah),  and  the  story  of  the  mice  is  doubtless 
grafted  on  for  some  earlier  mysterious  reason. 

If  we  do  not  accept  some  such  solution,  then  we  must 
conclude  with  Dr.  Sayce  that  the  whole  story  is  a  travesty 
of  that  in  the  Bible,  "  even  the  priestly  character  of  Sethos 
being  based  on  the  religious  reforms  of  Hezekiah."  Thus 
"  Egyptian  vanity  has  flattered  itself  not  only  by  claiming 
the  credit  of  overthrowing  the  Assyrians,  but  also  by  ignoring 
the  fact  that  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  campaign, 
was  governed  by  an  Ethiopian  conqueror."  Tirhakah  is,  of 
course,  ignored  anyhow,  and  doubtless  from  jealousy ;  but  surely 
it  is  impossible  yet  to  rule  with  absolute  certainty  what  were 
the  limits  of  the  line  of  march  of  Sennacherib,  or  what  is  the 
plain  unvarnished  tale  of  the  struggle  between  him  and  Tir- 
hakah. It  is  true  that  nothing  is  known  of  Sethos ;  but  this 
is  explained  if  he  be  the  chief  priest  of  Phtah,  to  whom  the 
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priests  of  later  days  gave  the  title  of  king.  The  particular 
shaping  of  the  story,  the  intervention  of  the  mice,  "  was  sug- 
gested to  the  guides  of  Herodotus  by  the  figure  of  a  mouse 
in  the  hands  of  a  god,  whose  image  he  was  shewn  at  Memphis."  * 
Surely  while  the  figure  of  the  mouse  might  suggest  the  par- 
ticular shaping  of  the  story,  the  underlying  thought  of  a 
miraculous  deliverance  is  independent  of  the  fantastic  iucrus- 
tation. 

On  this  latter  theory,  Sennacherib  was  encamped  somewhere 
in  the  south-west  of  Palestine,  and  on  the  news  of  the  disaster 
retreated  hastily  to  Nineveh.  Yet  if  we  accept  the  number 
of  the  deaths  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  there  is  no  variation 
in  our  texts,  one  is  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  what  the  whole 
number  of  the  undivided  Assyrian  army  can  have  been,  for 
Canon  Rawlinson  tells  us  that  so  far  as  the  Assyrian  kings 
mention  the  size  of  their  armies,  the  numbers  are  usually 
between  100,000  and  200,000.  Doubtless,  until  we  obtain  fresh 
evidence,  it  will  be  wise  to  avoid  an  over  rigid  positiveness. 

That  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  was  manifested,  not  merely 
the  Bible  story  tells  us,  but  the  remorseless  logic  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  themselves.  Jerusalem  is  confessedly  untaken, 
yet  no  subsequent  Assyrian  expedition  is  sent  against  it  during 
the  twenty  remaining  years  of  Sennacherib's  reign  to  retrieve 
the  failure.  Where  the  blow  fell  we  cannot  certainly  say, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  consequence. 

A  good  deal  of  misplaced  ingenuity,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has 
been  expended  on  the  question  how  this  great  destruction  of 
life  was  effected.  Yet,  unless  we  deny  the  truth  of  the  story, 
we  must  allow  its  miraculous  character,  and  therefore  that  it 
is  conceivably  outside  the  lines  of  human  explanations.  Doubt- 
less many  a  special  intervention  of  Providence  has  been  effected, 
many  a  deliverance  from  peril,  in  answer  to  prayer,  many  an 

*Life  and  Timet  of  Isaiah,  p.  33. 
S  6518.  K 
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unlooked-for  turn  in  the  run  of  events,  where,  though  we  may 
believe  there  was  a  special  intervention,  there  were  only  natural 
processes,  and  where  an  unbeliever  would  remark,  These  so- 
called  special  Providences  are  simply  coincidences.  Still  we  may 
well  believe  that  a  supernatural  element  is  manifested,  in 
that  events  are  so  shaped  to  a  special  end. 

Yet  there  are  miracles  which  no  such  explanation  can  touch, 
where  we  must  either  confess  "God's  ways  are  past  finding 
out,"  or  boldly  declare  that  alleged  miracles  are  but  stories 
which  survive  from  a  too  credulous  age.  No  rationalizing 
explanation  can  meet  the  case  of  the  miracles  of  Cana  of 
Galilee,  or  the  withering  of  the  barren  fig  tree.  Nor,  again, 
is  there  anything  but  either  simple  faith,  which  realises  that 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  inquiry  and  argument  are  useless, 
or  absolute  denial,  in  the  case  of  such  a  miracle  as  the  death 
of  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  a  marvel  which  is  a  very  close 
parallel  to  that  now  before  us.  All  theories  which  put  forward 
some  intelligible  natural  means  seem  utterly  to  fail  in  meeting 
the  case.  A  storm,  an  outburst  of  plague,  a  night  attack — 
none  of  these  would  have  allowed  the  survivors  to  remain  in 
happy  ignorance  till  they  rose  early  in  the  morning,  nor  does 
it  seem  conceivable  that  any  of  these  causes  would  have 
wrought  so  vast  a  destruction  in  a  single  night. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  panic  that  ensued,  or  of  any  events 
on  the  homeward  march  through  Philistia  and  Phoenicia,  we 
know  nothing  but  the  one  fact — flight.  The  Bible  sums  up 
Sennacherib's  action  in  few  words,  "  He  departed  and  went 
and  returned."  The  Assyrian  inscriptions,  in  their  suppression 
of  facts,  are  eloquent  in  their  silence. 

"We  need  only  devote  a  few  words  to  Sennacherib's  future 
career.  He  continued  to  reign  about  twenty  years  after  this 
catastrophe.  No  fewer  than  five  military  enterprises  are  re- 
corded on  the  Taylor  cylinder  as  taking  place  during  these 
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years,  but  none  of  these  were  directed  westward.  The  greatest 
event  of  these  years  was  the  capture  and  destruction  by  Sen- 
nacherib of  Babylon,  of  which  Professor  McCurdy  justly  says 
that  "it  may  be  counted  among  the  calamities  of  human 
history."  A  few  more  years  passed  by,  and  then  this  blas- 
phemer of  God,  this  scourge  of  humanity,  met  his  doom  at  the 
hands  of  two  of  his  sons. 

The  memory  of  the  great  deliverance  sank  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  Israelites  of  later  days.  Five  centuries  after,  the 
son  of  Sirach,  in  his  noble  eulogy  of  "  famous  men  and  our 
fathers  that  begat  us,"  tells  of  Hezekiah,*  in  whose  time 
Sennacherib  came  up.  "  Then  trembled  their  hearts  and 
hands,  and  they  were  in  pain  as  women  in  travail.  But 
they  called  upon  the  Lord  which  is  merciful,  and  stretched 
out  their  hands  toward  Him  ;  and  immediately  the  Holy  One 
heard  them  out  of  heaven  and  delivered  them  by  the  ministry 
of  Esay.  He  smote  the  host  of  the  Assyrians  and  His  angel 
destroyed  them."  Or  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  that  "  Valiant- 
for-Truth,"  Judas  Maccabaeus,  as  he  marshals  his  little  band 
near  to  the  scene  of  Joshua's  victory  at  Beth-horon,  and  before 
engaging  with  Nicanor  pleads  f  that  as  the  blasphemy  of  the 
Assyrians  met  with  so  deadly  a  punishment,  so  now,  too, 
God  would  avenge  the  blasphemy  of  the  Syrians  and  discomfit 
the  host  before  them. 

Yet  when,  after  centuries,  we  see  the  memory  of  the  deliver- 
ance so  deeply  engrained,  how  intense  must  have  been  the  joy 
and  thanksgiving  as  doubt  gave  way  to  conviction  when,  on  the 
promise  of  deliverance  given  by  the  lips  of  Isaiah,  there  followed 
the  tidings  that  the  "  Lord  had  caused  His  glorious  voice  to  be 
heard,"  and  that  at  that  voice  the  Assyrian  was  broken  in 
pieces.  God  had  promised  that  He  "  would  bind  up  the  hurt 
of  His  people  and  heal  the  stroke  of  their  wound."      Faithless 

*  Ecclus.  48. 17/.  1 1  Mace.  7.  41. 
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Israel  could  now  see  the  faithfulness  of  God  when  "  the 
Assyrian  had  fallen  with  the  sword,  not  of  man,  and  the  sword, 
not  of  men,  had  devoured  him." 

Four  of  our  Psalms,  46,  47,  48,  76,  are,  Ave  are  firmly  con- 
vinced, to  be  referred  to  this  period  of  thankful  rejoicing.  The 
evidence  is  indeed  entirely  inferential,  save  that  the  LXX.  em- 
bodies in  its  heading  to  the  last  named  Psalm  the  tradition  that 
the  Psalm  bore  reference  to  the  Assyrian  invasion ;  yet  we  do  not 
think  any  other  time  can  be  found  in  Israelite  history  which 
can  properly  suit  the  conditions  of  these  Psalms  save  that  of 
Sennacherib's  invasion.  There  are  sufficiently  striking  re- 
semblances between  the  four  members  of  the  group  to  justify 
us  in  assigning  them  to  the  same  period.  A  foreign  army  had 
threatened  Jerusalem  and  had  encamped  near  it.  Suddenly  the 
power  of  Jehovah,  put  forth  on  behalf  of  His  people,  shattered 
the  power  of  the  foe,  like  ships  of  Tarshish  by  the  stormy  wind. 
As  for  the  foes,  "Fear  took  hold  upon  them  there,  and  pain, 
as  of  a  woman  in  travail"  ;  but  as  for  Israel,  "Let  mount  Zion 
rejoice,  let  the  daughters  of  Judah  be  glad,  because  of  Thy 
judgments."  We  do  not  read  of  any  other  instance  in  the 
history,  where  Jerusalem  is  alarmingly  threatened  by  a  power- 
ful assailant,  where  a  deliverance,  which  the  Psalmist  refers  to 
a  direct  intervention  of  God,*  was  vouchsafed.  Jehoshaphat's 
victory  (2  Chron.  20)  has  sometimes  been  suggested  as  a 
probable  reference,  yet  wre  do  not  find  that  in  that  campaign 
Jerusalem  itself  was  threatened,  whereas  the  above-mentioned 
Psalms  dwell  strongly  on  the  idea  of  God's  arising  to  protect 
the  sacred  city. 

For  the  time  then,  thankful  and  believing  Israel  summed 
up  all  thoughts  in  the  refrain  "  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us  : 
the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 

*  e.g.4&.  0,  8;  4S.  5-7;  76.  C-9. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

TTOW  long  Hezekiah  lived  after  the  great  deliverance  cannot 
-'--*-  be  said  with  certainty,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he 
did  not  long  survive  it.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
extreme  uncertainty  as  to  parts  of  the  chronology,  and  cannot 
again  dwell  on  the  subject,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that 
opinion  is  steadily  settling  in  the  direction  of  fixing  701  B.C. 
as  the  date  of  the  great  invasion.  Moreover,  we  are  told  that 
"  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  both  systems  of  chronology  {i.e. 
Biblical  and  Assyrian)  satisfactorily  harmonize."  *  This  would 
seem  to  give  Hezekiah  but  two  or  three  more  years  of  reign 
and  of  life  after  Sennacherib's  retreat,  his  death  in  all  pro- 
bability happening  in  697  B.C. 

On  the  view  which  we  have  advocated,  that  Hezekiah's 
illness  and  recovery  preceded  the  great  invasion,  we  are  left 
entirely  to  our  own  inferences  as  to  the  events  of  the  few  con- 
cluding years.  Of  course  this  view  is  merely  tentative,  as  the 
simplest  solution,  in  our  present  knowledge  of  facts,  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  case.  The  grouping  of  the  details  given  in 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  might  at  first  sight  seem 
bo  suggest  that  the  illness  occurred  after  the  great  invasion, 
but  such  a  view  would  involve  us  in  considerable  difficulties  ; 
and  it   is   far  from  improbable   that   the  compiler  drew  the 

*  Schrader,  II.  171. 
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account  of  the  illness  from  some  independent  narrative,  without 
intending  to  fix  by  the  "  in  those  days "  its  relative  position 
to  the  other  events  in  his  own  record. 

Accepting  this  view  then,  all  we  get  from  the  Bible  story 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  Chronicler:  "Thus  the  Lord  saved 
Hezekiah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  from  the  hand  of 
Sennacherib  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  from  the  hand  of  all 
other,  and  guided  them  on  every  side.  And  many  brought 
gifts  unto  the  Lord  to  Jerusalem,  and  precious  things  to 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  :  so  that  he  was  magnified  in  the 
sight  of  all  nations  from  thenceforth." 

Though  we  cannot  picture  the  details,  the  general  aspect 
of  things  is  plain  enough.  An  awful  peril  had  been  passed 
through,  and  deliverance  granted  from  it.  Yet  it  was  not  peril 
only,  when  for  the  moment  the  doubt  lay  between  destruction 
and  safety.  Disasters,  which  the  heart  of  the  nation  must 
have  turned  sick  to  contemplate,  had  fallen  in  repeated  blows. 
In  any  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  time,  we  must  keep  both 
thoughts  well  in  view.  Profound  thankfulness  there  must 
have  been  in  all  hearts,  varying  with  the  power  of  realising 
how  direct  and  how  complete  had  been  the  deliverance.  Yet 
it  was  other  than  such  thankfulness  as  must  have  filled  the 
hearts  of  our  fathers,  when,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  Nelson 
shattered  the  allied  fleets  at  Trafalgar  ;  rather  was  it  such  a 
feeling  as  must  have  moved  to  the  quick  the  stubborn  de- 
fenders of  Leyden,  when  through  their  noble  self-devotion  the 
Spaniards  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  ;  or,  to  come  nearer 
home,  when  the  heroic  townsmen  of  Derry,  in  a  siege  where  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  the  horrors  experienced,  or  the  heroism 
with  which  they  were  endured,  impress  the  mind  most,  were 
at  last  relieved  after  their  terrible  ordeal.  No  past  sufferings, 
no  realisation  of  losses,  could  blot  out  or  even  dull  the  fact 
of  the  deliverance,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  not  even  the  pro- 
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fonndest  thankfulness,  the  most  intense  faith,  could  undo  the 
awful  past.  The  nation,  still,  as  it  were,  bleeding  at  every 
pore,  must  now  set  itself  to  the  task  of  staunching  the  wounds, 
and  settling  things  in  order  for  a  renewed  life. 

So  far  as  Assyria  was  concerned,  Israel  had  complete  respite 
till  the  death  of  Sennacherib.  Yet  for  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  of  twenty  years,  the  destinies  of  the  little  kingdom  were 
swayed  not  by  the  God-fearing  Hezekiah,  who,  after  the  fiery 
trial  he  had  passed  through,  and  the  startling  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  deliverance,  can  hardly  conceivably  have  dis- 
trusted the  power  of  Jehovah  or  His  faithfulness  ;  but  by  a 
youth,  too  young  perhaps  at  his  father's  death  to  have  been 
deeply  influenced  by  him,  first  doubtless  a  tool  and  at  last 
the  chief  of  the  faction  of  idolatrous  nobles,  whom  Isaiah  so 
steadfastly  resisted,  the  one  persecuting  king  of  Judah,  Ma- 
nasseh,  whom  after-ages  of  Israelites  held  in  such  horror 
that  the  Talmud  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  three  kings 
who  have  no  portion  in  the  world  to  come. 

Hezekiah  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-six. 
Had  his  life  been  prolonged  even  to  the  ideal  three-score  and 
ten,  humanly  speaking,  a  quite  different  turn  might  have  been 
given  to  Judaean  history ;  but  it  is  plain  that  many  a  phase 
of  sharp  suffering  was  necessary  for  the  shaping  of  the  race. 
Thus  it  might  seem  that  much  of  what  Hezekiah  had  achieved 
was  destroyed  by  his  son,  who  "  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent 
blood  from  one  end  to  another,"  when  the  righteous  perished 
and  no  one  laid  it  to  heart,  or  considered  that  it  was  from  the 
evil  that  the  righteous  was  taken  away.  So  it  might  have 
seemed,  so  it  doubtless  did  seem,  to  many  good  men  then ; 
yet  the  outbreak  of  fresh  life  with  Josiah  shews  that  there 
was  but  a  purging,  not  a  destroying,  of  the  good.  What 
though  there  was  again  a  lapse,  and  God  "  brought  upon  them 
the  king  of  the  Chaldees,"  it  was  through  this  long  baptism 
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of  suffering  that  the  nation  was  shaped  for  the  reception  in 
the  end  of  the  ages  of  Him  whom  Isaiah  had  dimly  seen 
through  the  centuries,  and  had  pictured  in  words  which  we, 
amid  the  fullest  blaze  of  gospel  light,  recognise  as  the  Divine 
oracle  speaking  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  seek  to  sketch  in  detail 
the  character  of  Hezekiah,  who  occupies  so  strikingly  crucial 
a  position  in  history,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Bible 
record  does  but  allow  us  to  sketch  it  in  very  general  outline. 
Probably  all  careful  readers  have  been  struck  by  the  difference 
between  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  in  the  matter  of 
biographical  portraiture.  In  the  former,  besides  such  promi- 
nent figures  as  Samuel,  and  Saul,  and  David,  and  Absalom, 
who  stand  out  of  the  canvas  with  vivid  personality,  there  are 
not  a  few  others  the  record  of  whose  life  brings  out  the 
character,  as  if  we  had  actually  known  them.  How  plainly 
can  we  realise  the  figure  of  Jonathan,  with  his  chivalrous 
generosity  and  abnegation  of  self,  or  Joab,  with  his  rugged 
fidelity,  none  too  well  requited,  like  that  of  some  Highland 
henchman,  or  such  slighter  sketches  as  those  of  the  treacher- 
ous Abner,  or  cunning  Ziba,  or  many  more.  Yet  when  we  turn 
to  the  Book  of  Kings  the  case  is  utterly  different.  If  we  cut 
out  the  stories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  which  stand  upon  a  totally 
different  footing  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  were  doubtless 
largely  drawn  from  some  special  "  source,"  we  cannot  be  said 
to  have  any  portraiture.  The  Book  of  Samuel  is  biographical 
story,  that  of  Kings  is  annalistic.  We  have  to  read  cautiously 
between  the  lines  to  get  glimpses  of  the  personal  character, 
as  opposed  to  the  royal  policy,  of  Asa  or  Jehoshaphat  or 
Uzziah,  or  even  of  Solomon.  Thus  when  we  consider  the  case 
of  Hezekiah,  beyond  the  broad  record,  "  he  did  that  which  was 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  ail  that  David 
his  father  did,"  all  is  matter  of  inference. 
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Yet  one  or  two  points  may  be  laid  down  with  some  con- 
fidence. In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  of 
whatever  errors  of  judgment  he  may  have  been  guilty,  he  was 
uniformly  and  steadily  a  devout  servant  of  God  throughout 
his  life,  seeking  help  in  his  extremity  with  an  earnestness 
which  shews  how  deeply  rooted  was  his  devotion.  The  eulogy 
of  the  son  of  Sirach  does  but  echo  the  Bible  record  :  "  All, 
except  David  and  Ezekias  and  Josias,  were  defective ;  for  they  for- 
sook the  Law  of  the  Most  High,  even  the  kings  of  Judah  failed." 

Of  his  earnestness  and  devotion  there  can  be  no  question  : 
but  these  are  words  which  might  be  applied  to  religious  soldiers 
in  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  or  to  Covenanters  face  to  face  with 
Claverhouse.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  earnestness  and  intense 
piety  of  many  of  these,  yet  these  grave,  stern,  dour  men  do  not 
furnish  Hezekiah's  type.  He  was,  unless  we  much  mistake, 
of  a  distinctly  emotional  type.  His  reception  of  the  news 
which  bids  him  prepare  for  death,  or  of  the  report  of  the  Eab- 
Shakeh's  blasphemy,  seems  to  point  to  him  as  a  man  whose 
feelings  were  readily  worked  on,  a  true  Oriental  in  his  mani- 
festation of  them,  yet  on  all  ihe  three  occasions  of  a  great 
alarm  befalling  him,  he  at  once  sought  the  help  of  God,  nor 
once  sought  it  in  vain. 

One  cannot  but  feel  that  the  more  sensitive,  emotional  type 
of  man  is  at  times  judged  rather  harshly,  as  compared  with  the 
tougher-fibred  man.  Emotionalism  need  not  be,  and  often  is 
not,  the  same  as  cowardice.  Cranmer,  for  example,  flinched  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  fiery  trial  set  before  him,  but  how 
unjust  it  would  be  to  brand  this  as  cowardice  is  shewn  by  his 
heroic  after-conduct.  The  taunts  of  Macaulay  can  only  be 
called  as  unworthy  as  they  are  unjust.  So,  too,  Hezekiah  was 
enabled  to  turn  as  steadily  to  his  God,  and  persist  in  the  cause 
of  duty,  spite  of  his  tears,  as  if  he  had  been  cast  in  more 
Spartan  mould. 
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How  far  we  are  to  credit  Hezekiah  with  broad  notions  of 
statemanship,  how  far  there  was  anythiDg  exceptional  in  the 
intellectual  powers  with  which  God  had  gifted  him,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  In  any  case,  he  had  the  prudence  to  realize 
the  strength  and  wisdom  of  his  chief  adviser  Isaiah,  and 
latterly,  at  any  rate,  to  be  guided  entirely  by  that  great  man, 
conspicuous  alike  as  a  bold  and  unflinching  servant  of  Jehovah, 
at  a  time  when  there  must  have  been  extreme  pressure  to  resist, 
a  wise  and  bold  statesman  of  uncompromising  directness,  a 
prophet-poet  to  whom  the  gift  of  utterance  had  been  granted 
beyond  most  of  the  sons  of  men. 

Of  Hezekiah's  strong,  practical,  common  sense,  as  manifested 
in  his  care  for  the  water-supply  and  the  fortification  of 
Jerusalem,  we  have  already  spoken  at  length,  as  well  as  of  his 
vigorous  generalship  in  the  prosecution  of  his  campaigns. 

On  one  point,  of  which  we  have  not  spoken,  it  may  be  well 
to  touch  briefly,  the  evidence  for  an  aesthetic  and  literary  side, 
though  our  whole  fabric  must  be  built  up  from  a  few  stray 
allusions.  In  the  case  of  his  father,  the  weak  and  unworthy 
Ahaz,  we  find  glimpses  of  leanings  of  this  kind.  The  pains 
taken  to  send  to  Urijah  the  priest  the  pattern  and  details  of  the 
altar  which  pleased  his  fancy  at  Damascus  shew  that  the 
historian  is  not  recording  a  lapse  into  idolatry  merely,  but  also 
a  curious  hankering  after  art  novelties  for  the  sanctuary. 
Possibly,  too,  we  may  refer  to  him,  and  to  the  same  influencing 
causes,  the  images  of  the  horses  and  chariots  of  the  sun,  which 
Josiah  afterwards  destroyed  (2  Kings  23.  11)  ;  and  if  we  are 
right  in  assuming  that  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz  was  an  Assyrian 
device  which,  having  caught  Ahaz's  fancy  at  Damascus,  was 
reproduced  by  him  at  Jerusalem,  we  get  a  clue  to  a  side  of  his 
character  on  which  the  Bible  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
dwell.  It  is  of  course  not  necessary  to  assume  that  because  the 
father  had  aesthetic  leanings,  we  are  therefore  to  attribute  the 
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same  to  the  son,  but,  in  the  view  of  the  one  or  two  facts  which 
shew  that  he  had  a  literary  bent,  it  would  be  unfair  to  ignore 
it.  The  "  writing  of  Hezekiah,"  the  utterance  of  thanksgiving 
on  his  recovery,  is  a  poem  of  very  great  beauty  and  power, 
though  by  no  means  free  from  difficulty.  Although  it  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  trained  and  practised  hand,  which  realized 
its  own  powers  too  well  not  to  utilize  them.  A  curious  light 
is  flashed  upon  us  from  a  supplement  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
25.  1  :  "  These  also  are  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  copied  out."  It  is  a  fair  inference 
from  this  verse  that  the  court  of  Hezekiah  was  one  where  due 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  cause  of  learning,  and  pre- 
eminently we  may  suppose,  of  sacred  learning.  He  doubtless 
had  his  library,  such  a  library  perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale  as  that 
which  Asshur-bani-pal  amassed,  and  which  the  late  Mr.  George 
Smith  brought  to  light.  A  curious  illustration  of  the  literary 
activity  of  Hezekiah's  court  is  furnished  by  the  often  quoted 
passage  of  the  Talmud  as  to  the  "  writing  "  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  clause  that  now  concerns  us  runs  thus  : — 
"  Hezekiah  and  his  associates  wrote  the  books  for  which  the 
memorial  word  (Siman)  is  Yod.  Mem,  Shin,  Koph,  i.e.  Isaiah, 
Proverbs  (MishU),  Song  of  Songs  (Shir  ha-Shirim),  and  Eccle- 
siastes  (KoheletK)"*  We  are  not  now  concerned  to  ask  what 
is  the  true  historical  meaning,  but  it  is  important  as  testifying 
to  the  survival  of  a  tradition  distinctly  connecting  Hezekiah 
with  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  the  sacred  books. 

However  sketchy  may  be  the  portrait  which  can  be  drawn 
of  Hezekiah's  personal  character,  yet  it  is  striking  to  note  how 
prominent  a  position  he  fills  when  we  survey  God's  work  in 
shaping  the  course  of  Israel  under  the  kingdom.  The  people 
had  utterly  failed  to  rise  to  their  true  ideal,  and  be  constituted 

•  Tal.  Bab.,  Baba  Bathra,  1. 15 1. 
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as  a  pure  theocracy,  and  the  kingdom  was  the  only  means  by 
which  the  unification  of  Israel  could  be  attained.  Yet  after 
three  reigns  the  scheme  broke  down — three  reigns  in  which 
the  state  of  things  changed  so  utterly,  that  the  first  king  comes 
from  following  the  plough  to  relieve  a  beleaguered  town,  and, 
the  victory  won,  doubtless  returned  to  his  farm,  while  the  third 
king  lives  in  the  style  of  a  true  eastern  despot,  sitting  on  a 
golden  throne,  receiving  foreign  ambassadors,  with  his  palace 
full  of  foreign  wives.  The  Disruption  was  inevitable ;  tribal 
jealousy  and  the  heavy  pressure  of  Solomon's  rule  alike  forced 
it  on.  Thus  the  "remnant,"  the  people  out  of  whom  the 
future  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be  shaped,  became  the  little 
kingdom  of  Judah. 

From  that  time  forward  to  the  end,  there  were  two  occa- 
sions of  a  critical  importance  above  all  others  in  the  permanent 
effect  on  the  nation — the  period  when  they  stood  face  to  face 
with  a  hostile  Assyria,  and  had  the  truth  driven  home  that 
"  God  is  a  very  present  help  in  trouble,"  and  the  period  when 
Josiah  sought,  with  a  thoroughness  which  throws  even  the  zeal 
of  Hezekiah  into  the  shade,  to  drag  his  people  out  of  the  slough 
of  idolatry  and  the  attendant  evils  into  which  they  had  sunk. 
Had  there  not  been  a  reformer  such  as  Josiah,  and  had  the  evil 
regime  of  Manasseh  and  Am  on  been  followed  by  a  series  of 
Jehoiakims,  clearly  it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  that 
there  could  have  been  a  sufficient  faithful  remnant  to  preserve 
the  truth  throughout  the  Babylonian  exile,  while  undergoing 
that  further  bitter  chapter  of  their  lesson. 

On  the  earlier  occasion,  when  to  Hezekiah  so  perilous  a 
responsibility  was  entrusted,  even  while  one  realises  how  large 
was  the  share  borne  by  Isaiah  in  guiding  the  policy  of  the 
king,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  at  so  critical  a  juncture 
an  exceptional  man  was  raised  to  sit  on  the  throne.  What 
would  have  happened  if,  for  example,  Ahaz  or  Manasseh  had 
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been  king  in  Jerusalem  when  Sennacherib's  army  was  encamped 
near  it,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  God's  ends  will  be  attained,  be 
the  human  agents  what  they  may.  But  when  we  have  realised 
how  the  fittest  human  agents  are  raised  up  for  His  purpose ; 
how,  for  instance,  at  the  dividing  of  the  ways  for  the  infant 
Church,  a  Paul  is  raised  up  to  guide  the  Church  to  a  nobler 
end  than  that  of  being  a  Jewish  sect  among  Jewish  sects  ; 
when,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
the  co-equal  Divinity  of  the  Saviour,  seemed  a  topic  for  the 
battling  of  theologians,  an  Athanasius  is  raised  up  who  main- 
tains that  truth  "  against  the  world,"  and  saw  it  triumphant ; 
or  when  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  solitary  monk  was  raised  to 
put  the  axe  to  the  growth  of  corruption  and  abuses  in  the 
Western  Church — when  we  realise  cases  like  these,  we  can 
believe  how  suitable  was  the  human  agent  for  the  Divine 
purpose  at  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  how  completely  the 
fact  that  Hezekiah,  being  the  man  that  he  was,  should  have 
been  the  king  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  David  at  this  critical 
juncture,  shews  to  him  who  believes  that  God  is  seen  in  history, 
that  the  abiding  purpose  of  God  holds,  be  the  nations  never 
so  unquiet. 

"Thou  didst  cause  Thy  judgment  to  be  heard  from  heaven, 
the  earth  trembled  and  was  still." 
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THE     AUTHENTICITY    OF     ISAIAH     XL.-LXVI. 

WHEN"  we  reflect  on  the  exceptionally  prominent  position 
occupied  in  Hezekiah's  reign  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  dwell  on  the  written  records,  which  that 
prophet,  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  bequeathed  to  after 
ages  of  the  Church. 

It  seems  to  have  become  of  late  an  axiom  with  a  large  body 
of  critics  that  Isaiah  was  certainly  not  the  author  of  chaps. 
40-66,  or  indeed  of  the  whole  of  the  preceding  chapters.  The 
portions  thus  denied  to  him  are  asserted  to  be  of  Exilic  or 
post-Exilic  date.  The  last  twenty-seven  chapters  were  called 
by  Ewald  the  work  of  the  "Great  Unnamed"  poet -prophet 
of  the  Exile ;  later  critics  have  improved  upon  this  to  the 
extent  of  seeing  in  it  a  blend  of  the  work  of  several  hands, 
five  according  to  some. 

The  subject  seems  sufficiently  germane  to  that  of  the 
present  work  to  justify  us  in  entering  briefly  into  the  discussion, 
How  far  are  the  grounds  which  are  alleged  sufficient  to  justify 
critics  in  denying  the  authenticity  (in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
word)  of  the  concluding  chapters  of  Isaiah  ?  Is  it  still  reason- 
able to  hold  that  Isaiah  was  the  author  ?  It  will  of  course  be 
understood  that,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  we  can  but  in 
the  most  general  way  outline  the  arguments.  A  large  volume 
might  well  be  devoted  to  them. 
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Let  us  in  the  first  instance  urge  the  fact  thaf  we  are  not 
now  dealing  with  two  rival  theories  put  forth  to  explain  the 
facts.  Suppose  that  an  ancient  Greek  MS.  should  come  to 
light  of  a  work  which,  till  the  discovery,  had  been  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  modern  world,  the  question  would  at  once 
arise,  what  was  the  date  when  the  author  lived  ? — we  are 
not  now  speaking  of  the  date  of  the  MS.  itself.  Various 
opinions  would  doubtless  be  put  forward,  and  each  one  would 
have  as  good  an  a  priori  claim  to  be  heard  as  another.  The 
theories  would  come  into  court  for  trial  on  exactly  the  same 
footing. 

This  is  not  at  all  the  case  in  the  matter  of  Isaiah.  As 
we  shall  briefly  show,  there  has  been  absolute  unanimity  of 
view  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Church  until  the  e:ghteenth 
century  after  Christ.  As  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  evidence, 
the  Book  of  Isaiah  has  always  been  viewed  as  one  and 
indivisible,  though  of  course  it  may  have  undergone  careful 
and  reverent  editorial  action.  Thus  there  is  a  very  definite 
onus  probandi  on  those  who  would  maintain  the  contrary, 
who  by  subjective  arguments  would  seek  to  overthroAV  the 
historical  view.  While  wishing  to  treat  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  the  arguments  of  the  assailing  critics,  we  would  urge 
that  their  claim  to  have  carried  the  citadel  is  decidedly  Not 
Proven. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  seek  to  show  briefly  how  unanimous 
is  the  historic  testimony  to  the  unity  of  Isaiah.  We  may 
remind  our  readers  that  if  Isaiah  is  really  the  author  of  the 
later  chapters,  their  date  may  be  given  as  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  (the  great  invasion  took  place,  it 
will  be  remembered,  in  701  B.C.)  ;  but  if  written  towards  the 
end  of  the  Exile  (save  in  so  far  as  there  are  post-Exilic  por- 
tions), they  may  be  assigned  to  about  540  B.C.,  that  is,  two 
years  before  the  fall  of  Babylon. 
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We  cannot  pretend  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  Duality 
versus  the  Plurality  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  but  merely  the 
broad  question,  May  we  believe  that  Isaiah  wrote  the  twenty- 
seven  concluding  chapters  of  the  prophecy? 

We  may  begin  by  referring  to  the  words  of  Cyrus,  cited 
in  the  Bible  (Ezra  1.  2  /.,  2  Chron.  36.  23 ;  cf.  Isa.  44.  28 ; 
45.  1,  13),  in  which  the  king  appeals  to  the  command  of  God, 
Who  had  given  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  that  he 
should  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  declares  his 
intention  of  carrying  out  that  command.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  this  astute  monarch  would  have  embarked  upon  a  scheme 
so  contrary  to  Eastern  usage  as  to  allow  a  body  of  captives 
who  had  been  deported  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and  to 
restore  to  them  a  vast  amount  of  treasure  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  purpose,  unless  he  had  the  fullest  belief  that  an  ancient 
prophet  speaking  long  before  had  distinctly  foretold  his  action  ? 
To  raise  no  other  objections,  we  should  have  thought  that 
a  statement  of  the  action  of  Cyrus,  issued  about  540  B.C.,  while 
he  was  in  the  full  career  of  conquest,  which  was  only  a  piece  of 
political  cunning  while  professing  to  be  an  ancient  Divine 
prediction,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have  been  detected  for 
what  it  was  by  the  king  and  his  advisers,  and  resulted  in  the 
well-deserved  punishment  of  the  perpetrators. 

What  the  Jewish  tradition  was — a  tradition,  be  it  remem- 
bered, absolutely  undisputed  and  unchallenged  until  recent 
times — is  shown  by  the  statement  of  Josephus.  After  remark- 
ing that  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  was  the  seventieth  since  the 
people  had  gone  into  captivity  to  Babylon,  and  that  then  God 
remembered  His  mercy,  as  He  had  promised  them  through 
Jeremiah  before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  he  adds  that  God 
stirred  up  the  mind  of  Cyrus  and  caused  him  to  write  through- 
out all  Asia — "  Thus  saith  Cyrus  the  king :  since  the  Most 
Mighty  God  has  proclaimed  me  king  of  all  the  world,  I  am 
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persuaded  that  this  is  He  Whom  the  nation  of  the  Israelites 
worship.  For  He  foretold  my  name  by  the  prophets,  and 
that  I  should  build  His  temple  in  Jerusalem  in  the  land  of 
Judaja."  Josephus  then  proceeds,  "  Now  Cyrus  learnt  this  by 
reading  the  book  which  Isaiah  left  of  his  prophecy  two  hundred 
and  ten  years  before."  After  citing  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
phecy as  to  Cyrus,  he  remarks,  "  These  things  Isaiah  prophesied 
a  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  Temple  was  destroyed. 
A  certain  impulse  and  eagerness  then  seized  Cyrus,  on  reading 
these  things,  and  marvelling  at  their  Divine  character,  to  fulfil 
what  was  written  :  therefore  having  called  together  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  Jews  that  were  in  Babylon,  he  told  them 
that  he  consented  that  they  should  return  to  their  fatherland 
and  rebuild  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  of  God " 
(Ant.  xi.  1.  1,  2). 

The  statement  of  Josephus  is,  in  light  of  the  known  history, 
consonant  with  a  broad,  common-sense  view  of  the  facts.  We 
can  but  repeat  that  it  would  be  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
king  should  have  acted  as  he  did,  unless  the  predisposing 
evidence  had  seemed  very  cogent  to  him  and  his  advisers. 

Our  next  piece  of  evidence  is  the  implicit  testimony  borne 
by  all  known  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  text.  In  all  of  these,  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  stands  one  and  undivided.  The  LXX.,  it  is 
well  known,  represents  a  recension  which  sometimes  differs  a 
good  deal  from  the  Masoretic  text;  and  in  this  version,  due 
to  a  period  not  later  than  the  third  century  B.C.,  as  in  all  other 
ancient  versions  of  the  Bible,  the  same  verdict  is  given. 

A  weighty  witness  is  that  of  Ben-Sira,  the  author  of  Eccle- 
siasticus,  of  which  the  original  Hebrew  was  written  about 
200  B.C.  Here,  in  the  eulogy  on  Hezekiah,  is  a  reference  to 
"Esay  the  prophet,"  and  it  is  added  (48.  23,  24),  "In  his 
time  the  sun  went  backward,  and  he  lengthened  the  king's 
life.     He  saw  by  an  excellent  spirit  what  should  come  to  pass 
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at  the  last,  and  he  comforted  them  that  mourned  in  Sion.  He 
shewed  what  should  come  to  pass  for  ever,  and  secret  things  or 
ever  they  came." 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  allusions  to  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter of  Isaiah  are  drawn  from  the  later  chapters  (see  especially 
40.  1,  2;  42.  9;  48.  6;  49.  13;  51.  3;  61.  2,  3). 

The  New  Testament  furnishes  us  with  abundant  evidence 
that  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  referred  the  later  chapters 
to  the  pen  of  Isaiah.  Again  and  again  these  chapters  are  cited 
as  the  work  of  Isaiah.  There  is  no  need  to  give  many 
instances,  since  the  fact  is  obvious.  The  Baptist,  in  proclaiming 
himself  as  the  Forerunner,  gives  us  his  message,  "  Make 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet  Esaias " 
(John  1.  23 ;  cf.  Isa.  40.  3).  To  our  Lord  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth  is  given  "the  book  of  the  prophet  Esaias"  (Lukft 
4.  17),  and  he  begins  to  read  what  we  know  as  chap.  61. 

Again,  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  "  Esaias  the  prophet "  when  St.  Philip  was  bidden 
to  join  him.  When  St.  Paul  says  (Kom.  10.  20)  "  Esaias  is 
very  bold,"  he  was  referring  to  Isa.  65.  1/.  See  also  especially 
Matt  12.  17;  John  12.41. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  are  bound  to  accept 
the  view  on  the  authority  of  these  Apostles  and  Evangelists, 
because  it  may  be  urged  that  they  need  not  be  using  the 
name  save  in  a  conventional  sense,  and  no  element  of  their 
argument  hinges  on  the  question  of  authorship.  Our  Savioar 
never  seems  to  name  Isaiah  as  the  author,  and  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  press  the  matter  beyond  what  the  words  of 
Scripture  warrant  us  in  asserting.  When  our  Saviour  declares 
"David  himself  said  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  Lord  said  to 
my  Lord  ..."  (Mark  12.  36;  cf.  Ps.  110.  1),  we  believe  that 
two  points  are  ruled  for  us  past  all  appeal,  the  Davidic  author- 
ship of  the  110th  Psalm,  and  its  Messianic  character.     In  the 
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case  of  Isaiah  we  do  not  urge  the  like,  hut  we  do  point  out 
that  up  to  and  including  our  Saviour's  time,  as  well  as  for 
centuries  after,  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  Isaiah  is  one  as  to 
which  there  was  absolutely  no  doubt. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  this  was  first  challenged,  and  it 
was  urged  instead  that  these  later  chapters  were  written  towards 
the  close  of  the  Exile  by  a  writer  unknown,  a  view  modified 
by  more  recent  critics  who  refer  these  chapters  to  several 
different  hands.  Their  arguments,  of  which  we  must  now 
briefly  speak,  are,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  entirely 
inferential.  They  may  broadly  be  reduced  to  three  main  heads. 
Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  speak  of  them,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  professed  basis  of  the  earliest  assailants  of  the 
unity  of  Isaiah  distinctly  disavowed  any  belief  in  the  super- 
natural character  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  Gesenius, 
for  example,  "can  find  no  supernatural  prediction  in  the 
Hebrew  prophets,"  and  his  treatment,  both  in  his  Commentary 
on  Isaiah  and  in  his  Thesaurus,  of  weighty  Messianic 
prophecies  is  specially  noteworthy.  Of  course  it  is  in  no 
sense  meant,  God  be  thanked,  that  this  disbelief  is  the 
underlying  basis  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  now  deny  the 
unity,  still  that  it  was  from  this  root  that  the  doubt  first  sprang 
is  very  suggestive,  and  indeed  this  point  of  view  is  the  avowed 
belief  of  many  recent  critics.  Thus  Dr.  Kuenen,  who  died  only 
a  few  years  ago,  speaks  of  the  religion  of  Israel  as  merely  "  one 
of  the  principal  religions  of  the  world."  How  completely 
the  Christian  religion  is  bound  up  with  that  of  Israel 
need  not  be  dwelt  on.  He  remarks,  "  For  us  the  religion 
of  Israel  is  one  of  those  religions,  nothing  less,  but  also 
nothing  more." 

The  first  objection  brought  against  the  Isaianic  character 
of  the  later  chapters  is  the  argument  derived  from  the  differences 
in  style  and  vocabulary  from  those  of  the  earlier  chapters.     In 
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answer  to  this  we  would  urge  the  exceeding  untrustworthiness 
of  arguments  as  to  style,  except  when  used  to  modify  or 
confirm  definite  objective  evidence.  "Who,  without  such  evi- 
dence, would  be  likely  to  refer  the  Odes  and  Satires  of  Horace 
to  the  same  pen  ?  Or  compare  the  vocabulary  and  the  style 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  with  those  of  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus.  Or  let  us  take  an  example  from  our  own 
times.  Suppose  that  as  many  centuries  shall  roll  over  the 
world  as  now  separate  us  from  the  times  of  Isaiah,  and  that 
scholars  of  those  far-off  days  are  studying  the  poems  of 
Tennyson.  Save  for  the  external  evidence,  can  we  fancy  that 
a  single  student  would  see  as  the  outcome  of  the  same  mind 
the  noble  elegy  of  In  Memoriam  and  the  Hogarthian  pictures 
of  the  Northern  Farmers  and  the  Village  Wife  ? 

In  speaking  like  this,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  mean 
that  the  styles  of  the  two  halves  of  "  Isaiah "  are  so  mark- 
edly different,  though,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  do 
differ.  Between  the  beginning  and  end  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phetic career  fifty  years  at  least  must  have  elapsed,  and  in 
fifty  years  the  changes  in  a  man,  and  such  a  man,  may  well 
have  worked  changes  in  the  written  style ;  the  more  so,  when 
we  think  of  the  events  which  had  shaped  that  life  and  which 
it  had  helped  to  shape,  as  well  as  of  the  widening  horizon 
opened  to  him  in  his  later  years. 

If  we  believe  the  story  of  the  great  invasion  and  the  great 
deliverance  as  the  Bible  tells  it  us,  and  if  we  realise  how 
the  mind  of  Isaiah  was  the  main  agent  in  God's  purpose 
for  the  training  of  His  people,  surely  we  can  easily  believe 
that  the  mind  which  had  passed  through  such  an  experience 
would,  by  virtue  of  that  experience,  rise  to  higher  and  yet 
more  glorious  levels  than  before. 

It  would  be  a  very  false  view  to  take  of  what  that 
level  is,  to  maintain  that  the  purpose  mainly  regarded   in  the 
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later  chapters  of  Isaiah  is  the  promise  of  deliverance  to 
the  exiles  in  Babylon.  This  is,  indeed,  one  underlying 
purpose,  but  there  is  a  deeper  intention  therein,  the  promise 
of  a  greater  deliverer  than  Cyrus,  saving  men  from  a  worse 
tyranny  than  that  of  Babylon.  For  this  we  have  the  highest 
warrant  of  all,  the  words  of  Him  who  said  :  "  This  day  is 
this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears."  He  Himself  declared 
that  the  words  "He  was  reckoned  among  the  transgressors" 
were  fulfilled  in  Him.  But  if  this  is  so,  who  can  wonder 
that  the  diction  often  assumes  a  loftier  cast  ? 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  assert  that  a  study  of  Isaiah 
only  discloses  dissimilarities  between  the  two  parts ;  striking 
similarities  of  style  and  diction  also  exist,  as  even  Gesenius 
allows;*  and  the  deductions  from  this  part  of  the  line  of 
attack  must  be  called  precarious.  Moreover,  modern  "  criti- 
cism "  is  of  a  somewhat  Protean  aspect  in  this  matter.  A 
leading  English  higher  critic,  writing  in  1882,  remarked  :| 
"  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  peculiar  expressions  of  the 
latter  prophecies  are,  on  the  whole,  not  such  as  to  necessitate 
a  different  linguistic  stage  from  the  historical  Isaiah  ;  and 
that  consequently  the  decision  of  the  critical  question  will 
mainly  depend  on  other  than  purely  linguistic  considerations." 
The  same  critic,  writing  in  1894,  remarked,!  "  If  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the 
last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  the  Book  are  not  the  work  of 
the  historical  Isaiah,  but  of  a  much  later  writer  or  school 
of  writers."  In  other  words,  the  linguistic  question  enters 
into  the  essence  of  the  problem.  [The  italics  in  both  pas- 
sages are  ours.] 

*  One  critic  who  denied  the  unity  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  held  nevertheless  that 
cc.  40-66  were  attached  to  the  true  Isaianic  prophecies,  because  of  the  marked 
similarity  of  their  style  and  manner  to  his. 

t  Cheyne,  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  II.  240. 

%  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  p.  271. 
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It  is  urged  in  the  second  place  that  the  author  of  chap- 
ters 40—66  writes  from  a  Babylonian  standpoint,  that  the 
"  historic  background "  is  Babylonian.  Yet  if  this  is  a  well- 
established  truth,  we  ought  to  find  reasonable  unanimity 
among  the  critics.  Yet  Ewald,  who  is  not  reckoned  in  the 
ranks  of  "mere  traditionalists,"  sees  an  "Egyptian  back- 
ground," though  he  assumes  certain  portions  to  be  embodied 
from  a  prophet  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  After  dwelling 
on  various  details,  which  he  holds  to  point  to  Egypt,  such 
as  the  reference  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Chaldasan  king- 
dom as  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  specific  references  to 
Africa,  the  sacrifice  of  swine,  and  the  like,  he  sums  up — 
"  The  author  was  according  to  this  a  descendant  of  those 
who  had  gone  into  Egypt  with  Jeremiah."* 

If  then  one  critic  says  that  the  background  is  Babylonian, 
another  that  it-  is  Egyptian  ;  if,  again,  to  some  the  whole  is 
exilic,  to  others  exilic  and  post-exilic,  while  others  see  pre- 
exilic  elements,  it  may  well  be  thought  that  the  evidence 
under  this  head  is  not  very  convincing.  Moreover,  we  may 
well  ask  ourselves,  is  there  really  any  great  amount  of  Baby- 
lonian local  colouring  in  these  chapters  ?  Is  there  more  than 
a  man  in  Isaiah's  position  would  naturally  learn  in  the 
ordinary  way,  from  conversation  with  the  ambassadors  of 
Merodach-baladan,  for  example,  or  from  the  reports  of 
travellers  ?  Not  a  few  critics,  who  entirely  deny  the 
Isaianic  authorship,  allow  that  there  is  not  much  Babylonian 
colouring.  Professor  Cheyne  candidly  admits  that  on  the 
contrary  there  are  passages  favourable  to  the  theory  of  a 
Palestinian  origin.  For  example,  the  trees  in  41.  19  are 
not  for  the  most  part  natives  of  Babylonia,  while  the  com- 
monest of  the  Babylonian  trees,  the  date-palm,  is  not  once 
mentioned.  The  reference  to  "subterranean  holes"  in  42.  22, 
•  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  IV.  250,  Eng.  Trans. 
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and  to  "torrent-beds"  in  57.  5,  is  "altogether  inapplicable 
to  the  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia. "  To  add  here  an 
illustration  of  a  different  kind,  we  would  point  out  that  the 
reference  in  43.  23,  24,  is  quite  as  consistent  with  the  view 
that  the  words  were  addressed  to  a  people  living  within  reach 
of  the  temple-service,  as  that  it  refers  to  a  state  of  things 
seen  in  the  far  past.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  verse  23 
we  have  the  three  technical  words  for  sacrifice  and  offering, 
olah,  zebach,  and  minchah,  together  with  incense  (lebonah). 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  much  relevance  in  this  verse,  if,  when 
these  words  were  written,  the  people  were  in  Babylonia, 
unable,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  offer  sacrifices 
at  all. 

It  is  alleged,  per  contra,  by  some  critics,  that  the  mention  of  the 
"mirage"  (sharabh :  Isa.  85.  7,  49.  10)  as  an  atmospheric  phenomenon 
characteristic  of  Babylonia,  is  a  clear  point  in  favour  of  the  exilic  date.  It 
is  well  to  remark  that  chap.  35  is  taken  away  from  Isaiah  by  the  critics, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  be  much  in  accordance  as  to  where 
they  will  place  it.  Dr.  Driver  puts  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  exile, 
Dr.  Dillmann  at  the  end  of  the  exile,  and  Professor  Cheyne  gives  it  a 
post-exilic  date. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  express  a  very  decided  doubt  whether 
the  word  means  mirage  at  all.  Clearly  it  is  only  by  extreme  violence  to 
the  passage  that  such  a  meaning  could  hold  good  in  49.  10,  and  the  evident 
reminiscence  connecting  the  two  passages  would  itself  naturally  forbid  a 
meaning  impossible  in  one  of  the  two.  The  natural  view  would  be  to 
take  the  meaning  of  "heat"  in  49.  10,  and  by  metonymy  in  35.  7,  "that 
which  is  heated  "(" parched  ground,"  A. V. ;  "glowing  sand," R.V.).  This 
view  is  that  taken  by  the  LXX.  (J)  &w$pos,  Kaixrav  ;  the  latter  word  being 
that  used  for  the  burning  east  wind  in  Jonah  4.  8),  the  Vulgate  (qua  erat 
arida,  <sstus),  and  the  Peshito  Syriac,  which  similarly  differentiates  the  two 
instances.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  has  two  different,  slightly  modified 
spellings  of  the  Hebrew  word.  Yet  what  the  Chaldee  root  really  means 
may  be  seen  from  the  occurrence  of  only  slightly  varying  derivatives  in 
Isa.  25.  4  ("  shadow  from  the  heat "),  in  Gen.  8.  22  ("  cold  and  heat "), 
in  Psalm  82.  4  ("droughts  of  summer").  Clearly  the  plainly  established 
meaning  of  the  various  Chaldee  words  from  the  root  sh'rabh  militates 
decidedly  against  the  hypothesis,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  of  mirage;  lending: 
some  to  suggest  a  derivation  from  the  Persian. 
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We  would  urge,  secondly,  that  for  the  inference  from  a  mention  of 
mirage  to  have  any  force,  it  would  be  requisite  that  this  phenomenon 
should  be  peculiar  to,  or,  at  any  rate,  specially  characteristic  of,  Baby- 
lonia. Yet  the  phenomenon  must  have  been  a  familiar  one  to  the  Israelites 
in  the  deserts  near  Palestine. 

Professor  Cheyne  assigns  portions,  inter  alia,  of  chap- 
ters 57  (which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Ewald  had  referred 
to  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  a  century  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Exile),  and  65,  to  a  post-exilic  period,  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  and  to  the  descendants  of  the  returned  exiles 
in  northern  Palestine.  If  the  critics  who  so  scornfully 
reject  the  current  view  agreed  in  any  reasonable  degree  in 
the  view  they  put  forward  in  its  place,  there  would  be 
stronger  prima  facie  grounds  for  considering  their  state- 
ment. Yet  theory  follows  theory,  and  a  comparison  of 
different  editions  of  works  of  some  critics  will  shew  how 
subjective  the  whole  is — a  hypothesis  the  foundation,  more 
hypotheses  the  superstructure. 

Yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  standpoint  of  these 
later  chapters  is  Babylonian,  though  we  have  urged  that 
it  is  not  that  of  a  writer  resident  in  Babylonia.  The 
words  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  to  Hezekiah,  ushered  in  by  the 
solemn  words  "  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Babylonian  envoys,  give, 
it  may  well  be  believed,  the  keynote  to  all  the  succeeding 
chapters.  To  the  king,  to  the  prophet  himself,  to  all  Israel, 
the  prophecy  must  have  been  startling  in  its  utter  apparent 
unlikelihood.  Yet  to  the  prophet  himself,  the  thought,  once 
started,  would  be  the  dominant  idea  of  his  heart  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  even  were  we  dealing  merely  with  the 
poetic  imaginings  of  human  genius.  Yet  if  we  believe  that 
something  above  human  thought  prompted  the  words  "  All 
that  is  in  thy  house  .  .  .  shall  be  carried  to  Babylon,  and 
of   thy    sons    that    shall   issue   from   thee,   which   thou  shalt 
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beget,  shall  they  take  away,  and  they  shall  be  eunuchs  in 
the  palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon,"  then  surely  it  is  not 
wrong  to  believe  that  this  holy  man  of  old  spake  as  he  was 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  long  course  of  evangelic 
prophecies  which  follows. 

The  prophecy  then  of  chapter  39  is  evidently  one  of 
crucial  importance,  and  it  is  interesting  accordingly  to  notice 
the  views  taken  of  it  by  various  critics.  Ewald  reduces  the 
declaration  to  Hezekiah,  setting  at  naught  its  solemn  intro- 
duction, to  a  mere  piece  of  political  shrewdness  on  Isaiah's 
part:— iC  It  flashed 'like  lightning  across  Isaiah's  mind  that 
Baby ktt£  attracted  by  thosevvery' treasures  which  Hezekiah, 
not  without  a  certain  complacency,  had  displayed  to  the  am- 
bassadors, might  in  the  future  become  dangerous  to  that  same 
kingdom  of  Judah  which  it  was  now  flattering."  *  Pro- 
fessor Driver  remarks :  "  The  embassy  of  Merodach-baladan, 
the  temporary  '  king '  of  Babylon,  to  Hezekiah,  afforded 
Isaiah  a  substantial  motive  for  announcing  (39.  6)  a  future 
exile  to  Babylon :  it  could  supply  no  motive  for  such  a 
promise  of  a  subsequent  return  from  exile  as  these  chap, 
ters  contain."  f  We  fail  to  see  the  justice  of  either  clause. 
If  the  former  means  that  native  shrewdness  enabled  Isaiah 
to  make  so  happy  a  guess,  then  indeed  his  foresight  was 
one.  absolutely  unparalleled.  But  if,  as  we  presume  it 
means,  it  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Divine  inspiration,  then 
that  God  should  couple  with  the  threat  of  judgment  the 
promise  of  the  after  deliverance  is  surely  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  what  we  know  of  God's  dealings  with  his  people. 
Isaiah's  contemporary,  Micah,  dwells  both  on  the  captivity 
to  Babylon,  and  on  the  return,  the  outcome  of  the  Divine 
mercy. 


*  Hist,  of  Israel,  IV.  188,  Eng.  Trans. 
t  Isaiah :  Ids  Life  and  Times,  p.  127. 
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Professor  Cbeyne  has  a  "  short  and  ready  method "  with 
those  who  differ.  He  tells  us :  "  The  prediction  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  Judah  by  the  king  of  Babylon  is,  for  several 
reasons  unconnected  with  theology,  not  easily  credible  as 
an  utterance  of  Isaiah."  *  Or,  again,  "  for  several  reasons 
it  appears  to  me  improbable  that  he  uttered  this  prophecy. "f 
That  is  to  say,  some  editor,  reckless  of  his  use  of  the 
Sacred  Name,  invented  it  as  a  suggestive  introduction  for 
the  second  part.  Another  recent  critic,  to  whom  we  owe  a 
highly  valuable  work  on  Isaiah,  Professor  George  Adam 
Smith,  sees  in  Isaiah's  prophecy  only  a  general  suggestion: — 
"  Very  little  might  have  transferred  the  seat  of  power  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates."  J  How  natural  was  it  that 
Isaiah  should  be  "seized  by  a  strong  sense  of  how  near 
Babylon  stood  to  the  throne  of  the  nations,"  and  "  should 
laugh  to  scorn  the  excuse  of  distance,  and  tell  the  king 
that  his  anxiety  to  secure  an  alliance  had  only  led  him 
to  place  the  temptation  to  rob  him  in  the  face  of  a  power 
that  was  certainly  on  the  way  to  be  able  to  do  it." 
But,  on  such  a  view,  do  we  not  deny  to  the  prophecy  its 
Divine  character  and  consequent   validity  ? 

"We  can  but  repeat  our  own  conviction :  if  the  prophecy 
of  Isa.  39.  5-7  was  uttered  by  Isaiah,  and  certainly  no 
one  has  shewn  that  it  was  not,  and  if  we  believe  that,  as 
he  claims,  his  utterance  was  Divinely  prompted,  then  a 
very  weighty  ground  is  furnished  for  the  presence  of  the 
chapters  which  follow. 

We  now  come  to  a  point  which  has  been  widely  urged 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
later  chapters.  It  is  asserted  that  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  the  deliverer,  Cyrus,  is  a  thing  utterly  inconceivable  as  an 

•  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  I.  231.  t  Ibid.,  p.  234. 

t  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  I.  201. 
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utterance  of  Isaiah,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  him. 
It  is  said  that  such  an  idea  would  be  tantamount  to  a  "  sus- 
pension of  the  laws  of  psychology."  So,  it  may  be  remarked, 
would  be  anything  miraculous,  and  if  the  name  of  Cyrus 
be  cut  out,  these  chapters  still  remain  distinctly  prophetic. 
Beside  any  appeal  to  history,  we  have  the  highest  evidence 
of  all :  the  Saviour  directly  declared  that  what  we  call 
chapter  61  was  prophetically  spoken  of  Himself. 

A  striking  parallel  to  the  mention  of  Cyrus,  and  one 
where  the  period  of  time  covered  is  a  much  longer  one,  is 
that  of  Josiah,  specially  mentioned  in  1  Kings  13.  2,  three 
centuries  and  a  half  before  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  the  mention  of  Josiah's  came  is  merely 
due  to  a  gloss — many  critics  have  said  it ;  but  it  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  is  easy,  and  leads  to  a  state  of  things  where 
the  critic  claims  to  rise  superior  to  facts.  Rex  est  super 
grammaticam. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that,  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  the  second  division  of  Isaiah,  that  is  those  in  which 
the  special  references  to  Cyrus  occur,  emphatic  stress  is 
laid  again  and  again  on  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience 
of  God.  The  Godhead  of  Jehovah  is  insisted  on  as  against 
the  nothingness  of  the  idols.  A  sort  of  challenge,  as  it  were, 
runs  through  the  appeal.  Jehovah  will  condescend  to  prove 
to  men  the  reality  of  His  Godhead  by  evidence  which  they 
can  test  for  themselves,  by  declaring  things  to  come  which 
human  intelligence  could  never  have  guessed.  "  Produce 
your  cause,  saith  the  Lord  ;  bring  forth  your  strong  reasons, 
saith  the  King  of  Jacob.  Let  them  bring  them  forth  and 
shew  us  what  shall  happen :  let  them  shew  the  former 
things  what  they  be  .  .  .  Shew  the  things  that  are  to 
come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods." 
Anyone   who   will   read   carefully    chapters   40-48    must   feel 
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that  this  claim  to  omniscience,  and,  therefore,  to  absolute 
and  sole  Deity,  runs  like  a  thread  through  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  prophecy. 

If  then  the  chapters  in  question  were  penned  by  Isaiah 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  fulfilment  was  vouchsafed, 
the  compelling  force  of  the  appeal  becomes  evident — God 
condescends  to  allow  His  people  and  the  nations  to  judge 
of  Him  by  the  logic  of  facts.  Well  might  it  be  urged 
H  Let  them  take  counsel  together :  who  hath  declared  this 
from   ancient  time?   Have   not   I   the   Lord?" 

Now  let  us  again  read  these  chapters  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  they  are  penned  by  some  writer  unknown, 
about  510  B.C.,  a  couple  of  years  or  so  before  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  and  when  Cyrus  was  in  the  full  course 
of  victory.  Do  not  the  words  which  the  prophet  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  God  become  a  mockery — "Who  hath  declared 
this  from  ancient  time  ?  Have  not  I  the  Lord  ? "  Is  it 
not  to  impute  the  extremest  blasphemy  to  the  "  prophet," 
does  it  not  destroy  the  claim  of  the  book  to  be  viewed 
as  Divinely  given  for  the  guidance  and  comfort  of  God's 
people  ?  Yet  we  have  an  authority  above  appeal,  the 
Saviour's  direct  ruling,  that  what  critics  call  the  deutero- 
Isaiah  was  distinctly  prophetic  of  Himself,  though,  even  on 
the  "  critical "  hypothesis,  it  was  delivered  more  than  five 
centuries  before  His  time. 

But  again,  what  of  the  Israelite  exiles  in  Babylonia? 
What  of  the  Babylonians  themselves  ?  A  book  pre-eminently 
meant  for  the  u  comfort "  of  Israel,  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
mises for  the  future  which  it  contained,  is  known  to  the 
exiles  as  one  written  a  year  or  two  before,  though  making 
such  sweeping  claims.  Surely  the  "comfort"  must  have 
been  a  very  hollow  one.  One  would  naturally  suppose,  too, 
that  the   prophecy,   such   as   we  believe   it   to   be,  would  be 
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shewn  to  friendly  Babylonians ;  indeed,  such  a  record  could 
not,  in  any  case,  be  hidden  in  a  corner.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  Babylonian  priests  had  so  little  intelligence  as  to  be 
taken  in  by  a  writing  claiming  to  declare  future  events  long 
before  they  happened,  when  it  had  really  been  made  in  the 
light  of  what  was  happening  ? 

If  it  be  allowed  that  there  is  any  force  in  these  con- 
siderations, then  surely  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  was 
a  very  relevant  matter  to  the  challenge.  If  he  were  already 
well  known  as  a  conqueror  when  chapters  44,  45,  were 
written,  the  challenge  would  fall  very  lightly  on  Babylonian 
idolaters. 

A  theory  has  been  put  forward  by  a  distinguished 
English  critic,  which  seems  to  us  to  show  strikingly  to  what 
straits  the  assailants  of  the  unity  are  sometimes  driven.  It 
is  asked  why  the  portion  referring  to  Cyrus  should  not 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  an  "apology,"  like  the  apologies 
of  early  Christian  writers  addressed  to  Roman  Emperors. 
Thus  Cyrus,  reading  what  great  things  were  expected  of  him, 
would  be  led  to  accept  the  role  of  deliverer.  The  solemn 
words  of  prophecy,  emphasized  in  every  possible  way,  thus 
became  a  piece  of  political  craft.  Moreover,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  Cyrus  and  his  experienced  advisers  would  hardly 
countenance  so  unusual  a  step  as  sending  back  the  Israelite 
exiles  to  their  own  land,  without  carefully  looking  into  the 
grounds  put  forth  for  it.  It  would  hardly  have  been 
difficult,  if  the  above  hypothesis  were  truth,  to  have  laid 
bare  the  fraud. 

There  is  just  one  thought  more  to  which  we  would  refer 
under  this  head.  There  seems  to  be  too  much  tendency  in 
certain  quarters  to  argue  as  if  the  main  and  essential  aim 
of  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah  was  to  declare  the  return  from 
Babylon.      True  it  is  that  there  is  such  an   intention ;   but, 
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important  as  it  is,  it  is  only  a  secondary  ground.  The 
prophecy  is,  in  a  profoundly  deeper  sense,  a  Messianic  Evangel, 
to  which  the  promise  of  the  return  serves  but  as  a  basis. 
Unless  this  deeper  aspect,  one  which  no  Christian  can  doubt 
to  be  present,  is  fully  held  in  mind,  we  read  the  chapters 
with  an  utterly  false  perspective.  We  should  find  it  a  diffi- 
culty, harder  than  all  the  other  difficulties  attending  these 
chapters,  were  we  required  to  believe  that,  for  example, 
chapters  40,  53,  60,  61,  had  no  further  reference  than  to  a 
return  from  Babylon.  Whatever  the  writer,  and  those  for 
whom  he  first  penned  them,  may  have  felt,  we  with  the  Gospel 
light  on  the  prophecy  can  feel  that  there  is  a  vastly  extended 
horizon.  The  language  would  be  out  of  all  proportion,  if  the 
return  alone  were  thought  of. 

We  have  now  briefly  spoken  of  the  arguments  drawn 
from  the  language  of  the  book,  and  from  the  "historic  back- 
ground." Objections  are  also  alleged  on  the  ground  of 
differences  in  the  "theological  background."  It  will  be  well 
to  ask  ourselves  carefully  what  this  phrase  amounts  to. 
Phrases  of  this  kind  sometimes  get  repeated  without  sufficient 
consideration.  We  may  have  two  writers  whose  positions 
are  directly  antagonistic,  but  such  a  case  may  be  dismissed 
here.  Or  we  may  have  two  writers  whose  doctrinal  teaching 
is  so  plainly  complementary  one  to  another,  as  in  the  case 
of  St.  Paul's  and  St.  James's  treatment  of  the  question  of 
faith  and  works,  that  nothing  but  the  directest  objective  evi- 
dence would  satisfy  us  that  we  had  works  from  the  same  pen. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  alleged  as  between  the  two 
parts  of  Isaiah. 

The  word  "development"  is  a  favourite  with  critics  in 
this  matter.  It  is  maintained,  and  truly,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Atonement  is  plainly  laid  down  in  chapter  53,  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  can  be  found   in   the   first   forty   chapters.       It 
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is  said,  therefore,  the  thought  is  clearly  a  later  development. 
We  are  glad  here  to  refer  to  a  remark  in  a  valuable  little 
book  on  the  unity  of  Isaiah,  by  Dr.  John  Kennedy,  from 
which  we  have  derived  some  useful  suggestions.  The  word 
"  development "  is  a  natural  one  in  dealing  (say)  with, 
mathematical  or  physical  science.  Each  fresh  discovery  carries 
on  the  knowledge  of  experts  to  a  further  point,  each  fresh  theory 
is  confirmed,  or  modified,  or  falsified,  as  facts  increase.  This 
is  true,  natural,  development,  capable  of  being  tested  step  by 
step.  But  divine  prophecy  is  not  a  human  science,  it  is 
given  "  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners "  as  God 
willed  it,  not  as  prophets  managed  to  discover  or  theorise. 
There  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  a  pre-exilic  prophet  should 
not  be  enabled  to  put  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
as  much  as  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  one.  Dr.  Kennedy,  referring 
to  the  phrase  "  the  prophet  conceived  so  and  so,"  urges  his 
objection  very  justly  thus  :  "  It  implies,  or  seems  to  imply, 
that  not  the  Inspiring  Spirit,  but  the  prophet's  mind,  was  the 
originating  cause  of  the  prophecy  and  of  the  ideas  involved 
in  it.  The  prophet's  mind  first,  the  Divine  Spirit  second : 
I  would  reverse  this  order — the  Divine  Spirit  first,  the  pro- 
phet's mind  second." 

Let  it  freely  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  difference  of  topic : 
the  earlier  chapters  picture  for  us  the  Messianic  king,  the 
later  the  servant  of  the  Lord.  Yet  is  it  not  treating  a 
writer  in  somewhat  Procrustean  fashion  to  deny  him  some 
latitude  in  the  choice  of  topics  which  he  wishes  to  vary 
according  to  the  needs  of  his  purpose?  St.  Paul  dwells, 
now  on  the  practical  working  of  the  Church  in  his  letters 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  now  on  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  now  on 
the  transcendental  spiritual  topics  to  the  Ephesians.  Yet  we 
do  not  doubt  that  it  is  the  same   Paul  throughout. 
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Moreover,  Ave  are,  perhaps,  the  less  inclined  to  be  swayed 
by  critics  in  this  particular  instance  of  Isaiah,  when  we  find 
them  differing  as  to  whether  the  image  of  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  does  or  does  not  display  "  features  in  the  descrip- 
tion borrowed  from  the  earlier  portraits  of  the  Messianic 
king." 

With  critics  differing  as  to  what  development  is,  with  the 
difference  of  the  "theological  standpoint"  merely  amounting 
to  the  fact  that  certain  topics  are  more  prominent  in  the  earlier 
chapters,  and  certain  others  in  the  later  chapters,  when  too 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  objective  evidence  which  might  be 
confirmed  or  modified  by  inferential  arguments,  we  can  but 
avow  our  own  belief  that,  as  between  two  views — viz.,  that, 
making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  reverent  editorial  action, 
Isaiah  40-66  is  the  work  of  the  last  years  of  the  prophet's 
life,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  due  to  a  much  later 
writer  (or  writers) — no  solid  argument  has  yet  been  adduced 
from  the  theology  which  should  make  us  lean  to  the  latter 
hypothesis  as  against  the  former. 

We  have  now  given  a  very  brief  general  survey,  in  which 
we  have  sought  to  avoid  details  and  put  the  matter  broadly, 
over  the  main  lines  of  attack  on  the  unity  of  Isaiah.  It  will 
be  well  now  to  consider  shortly  some  difficulties  in  which 
the  acceptance  of  the  novel  hypothesis  would  land  us. 

We  again  repeat  that  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have 
absolutely  no  trace  of  an  "  Isaiah,"  save  as  one  and  undivided. 
Yet  if  the  new  theory  be  correct,  the  chapters  from  the  fortieth 
onward  must  once  have  existed  in  a  separate  form,  whether  in 
one  portion  or  several,  and  have  been  attached  subsequently, 
in  some  way  and  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  the  true  Isaiah. 
Whether  with  Ewald  we  regard  chapters  40-66  as  the  prophecy 
of  the  "great  unnamed  prophet"  of  the  exile,  or,  with  later 
critics,  disintegrate  again,  and  make  chapters  56-66  post-exilic, 
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this  is  of  course  equally  true,  though  the  difficulty  is  considera- 
bly increased  on  the  latter  view. 

Whether  then  we  call  chapters  40-66,  or  only  chapters 
40-55,  exilic,  we  have  a  great  exilic  poet.  Still,  while  a  prophet 
is  in  a  sense  a  poet,  and  the  author  of  these  chapters  a  poet 
who  has  been  rarely  indeed  equalled,  yet,  let  us  urge,  a  pro- 
phet is  a  good  deal  more  than  a  poet. 

A  poet  may  indite  his  poetry,  as  he  will  and  when  he 
will,  on  such  subjects  as  take  his  fancy ;  he  may  give  it  forth 
to  the  world  for  his  fame  or  profit,  he  may  keep  it  by  him 
(Horace,  it  will  be  remembered,  proposed  to  let  it  lie  by  for 
nine  years),  or  he  may  even  destroy  it.  Yet  in  none  of  these 
points  does  the  prophet  stand  on  the  same  footing.  He  pens 
his  prophecies,  when  and  as  he  is  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  may  not  put  them  by  or  destroy  them,  but  must  give  them 
forth  to  his  people.  The  words  are  a  message  from  God  to 
man,  transmitted  through  the  human  agency  of  the  prophet. 
The  exilic  prophet  Ezekiel  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  of  his  Divine 
commission. 

On  the  "  critical  "  hypothesis,  then,  some  prophet  published 
a  prophetic  message  towards  the  end  of  the  exile ;  it  was 
accepted  as  a  Divine  utterance  by  the  nation,  as  the  fact  shews, 
so  that  its  authority,  and  the  evidence  of  the  public  commission 
of  the  writer,  were  fully  accepted  by  the  Israelites  who  first 
received  it.  Those,  therefore,  who  first  read  it,  or  heard  it, 
held  it  to  be  a  prophecy,  and  knew,  must  have  known,  the 
prophet's  name.  Yet  between  the  generation  of  Zerubbabel 
and  of  Ezra,  we  must  not  only  suppose  that  this  knowledge 
(a  knowledge  on  a  point  which  would  evidently  be  strongly 
insisted  on)  had  completely  died  out,  but  people  tacitly  accepted 
the  idea  that  it  was  Isaiah's  prophecy.  Test  such  a  matter 
in  respect  of  a  book,  save  one  forming  part  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  argument  would  at  once  be  allowed  to  be  reasonable. 
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But  now  comes  a  further  question.  It  is  surely  puzzling 
that  tradition  should  die  out  as  to  the  name  of  so  gloriously 
endowed  a  writer  as  the  man  who  penned  chapters  40-66,  or 
even  chapters  40-55.  On  the  theory  he  must  have  been  more 
or  less  contemporaneous  with  Haggai,  whose  name  and  date 
and  commission  are  carefully  recorded,  yet  for  genius  and 
power  of  language  and  beauty  of  diction  the  two  cannot  be 
compared  together.  Bat  the  further  puzzle  arises :  grant  that 
the  name  somehow  became  forgotten,  by  what  chance  did  it 
come  about  that  the  prophecies  were  assigned  to  Isaiah  ?  Why 
was  not  the  prophecy  distinctly  retained  as  anonymous,  like 
some  of  the  Psalms  ?  Of  course,  whether  we  assign  the 
chapters  from  the  fortieth  onwards  to  one  writer  or  several, 
an  explanation  has  to  be  found,  though  the  difficulty  is  doubt- 
less greater  if  we  suppose  that  there  were  several. 

As  for  some  of  the  theories  which  are  put  forward,  we 
cannot  think  that  they  can  claim  even  verisimilitude.  What 
can  be  thought  of  the  suggestion  that  when  an  ancient  scribe 
found  a  portion  of  his  volume  remaining  blank,  he  would 
insert  in  the  empty  space  some  other  writing  that  filled  up 
the  gap  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  too  that  if  the  writing  proved 
in  the  result  too  long,  the  overplus  would  be  omitted? 

Or  what  of  the  idea  that  it  was  wished  to  equalise  the 
size  of  the  four  volumes  of  prophecy,  and  Isaiah  alone  would 
have  been  much  smaller  than  the  other  three,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  ?  One  wonders  why,  on  such 
a  hypothesis,  following  the  analogy  of  the  volume  of  Minor 
Prophets,  the  editor  did  not  note  the  names  of  the  authors 
of  the  added  portions. 

There  is  greater  reasonableness  in  the  suggestion  of  Pro- 
fessor G.  A.  Smith,  that  it  was  natural  to  add  to  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  "those  prophecies  of  which  the  events  he  pointed 
to  were  the  vindication  and  fulfilment/'     But  would  not  the 
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Book  of  Jeremiah  have  been  a  more  fitting  place  whereon  to 
append  declarations  written  just  before  the  fall  of  Babylon,  as 
containing  far  more  definite  prophecies  of  deliverance  from 
Babylon  than  anything  in  the  undisputed  Isaiah  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  a  point  which  we  believe  is 
strongly  felt  by  many  careful  students  of  Isaiah.  Just  as  not 
a  few  critics,  including  even  Gesenius,  have  seen  similarities 
of  style  and  diction,  so  are  there,  we  believe,  many  signs  of 
unity  of  thought  also.  We  can  but  touch  on  an  illustration 
or  two,  but  we  believe  the  list,  might  be  very  largely  increased. 

How  often  must  St.  Paul  when  addressing  a  Jewish 
audience  have  pressed  the  truth  "  God  hath  also  to  the  Gentiles 
granted  repentance  unto  life,"  and  in  so  doing  he-  may  well 
have  dwelt  on  the  teaching  of  the  great  Evangelical  prophet 
to  prove  to  them  that  it  was  no  strange  doctrine  which  was 
sounding  in  their  cars.  But  to  this  end  he  might  have  cited 
passages  freely  from  both  portions  of  Isaiah  alike.  This  is 
of  course  a  truism,  but  compare  on  the  one  hand  2.  3,  4 ;  9.2  f.; 
11. 10 ;  19. 25 ;  25.  7,  with  42. 1/.,  6 ;  44. 5 ;  49.  6 ;  55  ;  56.  3/. ; 
60;  62.2;  65.  1/. 

Take  a  second  point :  the  earlier  chapters  set  forth  for 
us  the  image  of  the  Mtssianic  king,  and  the  later  ones  that 
of  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah."  Yet  whether  critics  allow  that 
there  is  some  continuity  between  the  two  ideas,  or  only  a 
parallelism,  we  are  thankful  to  believe,  and  we  have  the  highest 
possible  warrant  for  believing,  that  both  of  them  are  a  setting 
forth  of  the  Christ  of  Nazareth.  The  point,  however,  which 
we  would  urge  now  is  that  both  in  the  earlier  and  the  later 
chapters  alike,  the  superhuman  nature  of  the  Deliverer  is  laid 
down.  In  chapter  9.  6,  indeed,  the  "  Child  "  "Who  "  is  born 
to  us  "  is  plainly  called  the  "  Mighty  Goil,"  and,  though  there 
is  nothing  as  explicit  as  this  in  the  later  chapters,  it  is  DOM 
the  less  implicitly  taught.     Of  no  mere  human  teacher  could 
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the  words  of  42.  1—4  conceivably  be  used,  or  the  glorious 
Evangel  of  chapter  61. 

The  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  plainly  indicated  in 
both  portions  of  the  book,  compare  11.  2  with  61.  1.  Let 
just  one  illustration  more  be  taken,  which  is  no  illustration 
merely  of  similarity  of  diction,  but  sets  forth  a  profound  truth 
animating  the  whole  book.  The  Divine  title  "  The  Holy  One 
of  Israel "  is  seldom  found  in  the  Old  Testament  outside  the 
Book  of  Isaiah.*  In  that  book  it  occurs  ttcenti/ -three  times; 
ten  times  in  chapters  1-39,  and  thirteen  times  in  chapters 
40-66.  In  other  words,  the  thought  of  the  Divine  holiness  is  a 
prominent  idea  throughout  the  whole  book.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  later  chapters  simply  sought 
to  imitate  in  this  the  true  Isaiah?  Other  illustrations  will 
occur  to  the  careful  reader,  but  we  feel  that  enough  has  been 
Nttd  to  shew  that  a  very  striking  unity  of  thought,  though  an 
underlying  one,  pervades  the  two  portions  of  the  book. 

That  the  arguments  urged  against  the  unity  of  Isaiah  are 
merely  imaginary,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  assert.  With  the 
similarities  of  style,  the  dissimilarities  are  admitted,  yet 
Christians  do  not  refuse  to  allow  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
are  Pauline,  merely  because  ihe  style  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  What  we  would 
say  is  this:  against  the  historical  view  handed  down  to  us, 
a  certain  number  of  inferences  are  urged.  The  arguments 
based  on  some  of  these  inferences  are,  we  venture  to  think, 
very  far  from  being  established,  and  as  regards  the  rest  we 
can  but  "  oppose  subjectivity  to  subjectivity."  The  belief  that 
is  challenged  is,  so  to  speak,  in  possession,  and  we  once  more 
repeat  that  we  are  firinly  convinced  that  the  theory  which 
would  replace  the  old  belief  is  Not  Proven. 

*  The  only  oth<r  cases  are  Jer.  60.  29;  51.  5  (which  are  of  course  post-Isaian), 
and  Ps.  71.22 ;  78.  41 ;  89. 18  (IS*,  Heb.).  2  Kings  19.22  is  mciely  a  replica  of  lha.37.  23- 
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STUDENT'S  HANDBOOK  to  the  PSALMS. 


BY   THE    LATE 

Rev.    JT.     SMAFt^E,     O.D., 

Fellow  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge. 

SECOND   EDITION,  WITH    MEMOIR   OF    THE   AUTHOR, 

BY   THE 

Rev.  ROBERT   SINKER,  T>.T>.f 

Librarian  of  Trinity  College. 


Size,  small  4to.,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  12/- 


THIS  Handbook  aims  at  treating  the  poetry  and  theology  of  the  Psalms 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  benefit  not  only  the  student  of  the  Hebrew, 
but  also  the  English  reader  who  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  day,  and  finds  in  the  Psalms  the  daily  food  of  devotion. 

The  work  will  be  of  use  to  students  for  theological  degrees,  and  to  all 
who  adopt  the  purpose  of  St.  Paul :  "I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will 
ting  with  the  understanding  also." — 1  Cor.  14.  15. 


SOME      OPINIONS. 


The  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  Robert  Sinker, 
D.D.,  writes:— "I  trust  the  new  Edition  (Student's  Handbook  to  the  Psalms)  will 
have  a  very  wide  circulation.    It  deserves  it." 

The  Times.— "  Very  useful  to  students  and  devout  readers." 

The  Church  Times.— "We  thoroughly  commend  it  to  our  readers." 

Literary  World.—"  Dr.  Sharpe  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  place  his  subject 
as  clearly  as  possible  before  the  English  reader." 

Record.— "Dr.  Sharpe  is  to  be  warmly  thanked  for  his  book.  It  is  good  to  find 
a  scholar  referring  to  the  'old  paths'  and  confessing  that  'continued  study  ever 
demonstrates  more  fully'  their  superiority." 

The  Christian  World.— "It  is  full  of  useful  information." 

Sunday  School  Chronicle.— "  The  book  is  one  which  Sunday  School  Teachers 
will  find  exceptionally  useful." 

The  Irish  Times.— "This  handbook  to  the  Psalms  will  be  invaluable  to  every 
earnest  Christian  student.  Dr.  Sharpe  lays  the  Christian  communities  under  an 
obligation  everywhere." 

The  Scotsman.— "The  book  will  be  highly  prized  by  those  who  'stand  in  the 
old  paths '  and  is  one  which  those  who  are  seeking  to  advance  will  find  worthy  of 
their  consideration." 

Western  Horning  News.— "A  scholarly  and  valuable  book,  which  should  be 
found  in  all  theological  libraries." 
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Or,     THE    LAW    OF    MOSES    AND     THE    HIGHER     CRITICISM. 

EDITED   BT    THE 

Rev.  RICHARD  YALPY  FRENCH,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,' 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BT  THE  LATE 

RIGHT  REVEREND  LORD  ARTHUR  C.  HERVEY,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 


(Jssttjjs  bg  bartons  Mrittrs  an  %  Ifafo  of  gloats  ana  %  ligfctr  Critiristn. 


LIST     OP     COOSTTIR-IB'CJTCCR-S : 

Bev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  late  Rev.  J.  Shaepe,  D.D. 

Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  LL.D., 

Bev.  George  C.  M.  Douglas,  D.D.  F.A.S. 

Eev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone,  M.A.  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D. 

Rev.  Richard  Valpy  French,  D.C.L.        Rev.  Robert  Sinker.  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  Rev.  F.  E.  Spencer,  M.A. 

Rev.  F.  Watson,  D.D.  I    Rev.  Robert  Watts,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

■WITH  A    SUMMARY    BY  THE 

Eev.  HENRY  "WACE,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 
Royal  8vo.,  Half-bound  Vellum  Cloth,  Red  Burnished  Edges,  15/- 

SOME    OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

The  Times. — " '  Lex  Mosaica '  is  a  sustained  and  reasoned  criticism  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  conducted  by  a  variety  of  competent  hands." 

Church  Times. — "The  deliverance  of  fourteen  able  men  speaking  at  their  best." 

Record. — "  We  fully  believe  that  this  book  will  be  of  great  use  in  this  time  of  unrest." 

Churchman. — "This  important  work  is  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  crude  and 
arbitrary  guesses  of  the  theoretical  school  of  criticism,  and  contains  a  powerful 
defence  of  the  traditional  view." 

Tablet. — "An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject." 

Expository  Times.—"  The  most  serious  effort  that  has  yet  been  made  to  stem  the 
advancing  tide  of  Old  Testament  criticism." 

Church  Family  Newspaper.—"  The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest,  which  must 
command  the  earnest  attention  both  of  Biblical  Students  and  critics." 

Sunday  School  Chronicle. — "We  very  gladly  welcome  this  book.  It  presents  a 
mass  of  clear  and  precise  information  of  priceless  value  to  the  Bible  students." 

The  Methodist  Times. — "The  writers  of  'Lex  Mosaica'  deserve  the  grateful 
thanks  of  all  who  believe  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  revelation  of  God,  given  through 
men  who  were  guided  in  all  their  work  by  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit." 

Oxford  Journal.— "No  student  of  the  Old  Testament  time  shoidd  omit  to  read 
these  Essays." 

Cambridge  Chronicle.— '"Lex  Mosaica'  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  exposition! 
•f  the  historical  part  of  the  Bible  that  has  ever  been  produced." 

Irish  Times.— "The  volume  of  the  year." 
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THIRD    EDITION. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  MONUMENTS. 

The  Primitive  Hebrew  Records  in  the 
Light  of  Modern  Research. 

By    W.    ST.    CHAD     BOSCAWEN, 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaology. 

WITH   21   PHOTOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Demy  8yo.,  Bound  Cloth  Boards.    Price  5s. 


LIST     OF     ILLUSTRATIONS, 

All  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  (*)  have  been  repro- 
duced from  Photographs  taken  by  Messrs.  EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE 

from  the  originals. 
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Some  ©pinions  of  tbe  press. 

The  Times.— "An  able  attempt  to  bring  the  Primitive  Hebrew  Records  into  rela- 
tion with  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  versions  of  the  same  traditions.  It  is  well 
illustrated." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  A  useful  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject." 

Church  Quarterly  Review. — "A  more  interesting  and  lucid  account  of  ancient 
inscriptions  we  have  never  read,  and  Mr.  Boscawen  has  transmuted  his  learning  into 
popular  forms  of  speech  with  conspicuous  success." 

Churchman.—"  Mr.  Boscawen  has  rendered  important  service  in  the  sphere  of 
Biblical  criticism  in  the  publication  of  his  important  volume  on  the  Primitive  Hebrew 
Records  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Research." 

Literary  World.— "Mr.  Boscawen  belongs  to  the  school  that  places  truth  before 
prejudice,  and  his  contribution  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  Old  Testament  will 
be  welcome  not  least  by  those  who  still  preserve  their  reverence  for  it  intact." 

GREAT  NEW  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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THIRD  EDITION. 


Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts : 

BEING  A 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXT  AND  ITS  TRANSLATIONS. 

BY 

FREDERIC  G.  KENYON,  M,AM  D.Litt., 

Hon.  Ph.D.  of  Halle  University;  Late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 


ILLUSTRATED    WITH     26     FACSIMILES. 


Demy  8vo.    Bound  Cloth  Boards.    Red  Edges.    Price  5s. 


SOME    OPINIONS    OF   THE    PRESS. 

The  Times. — "'Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts'  is  an  account  at  once 
lucid,  scholarly,  and  popular  in  the  best  sense,  of  the  transmission  and  translation  of 
the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  and  is  very  skilfully 
executed." 

The  Daily  Chronicle.—"  Dr.  Kenyon  is  specially  qualified  to  deal  with  the  textual 
or  external  history  of  the  Bible,  and  in  this  beautifully  printed  and  neatly  bound 
volume,  he  tells  the  story  of  the  transmission  of  the  sacred  writings  with  scholarly 
conciseness  and  power.  The  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  twenty-six 
beautiful  illustrations,  consisting  of  reduced  facsimiles  of  the  most  famous  Bible  MSS." 

The  Daily  News.—"  The  author  has  related  the  history  of  the  text  of  our  Bible 
and  its  translations  in  a  simple  and  concise,  though  not  meagre,  style  and  method." 

Church  Times.—"  Mr.  Kenyon's  book  deserves  nothing  but  praise,  no  Bible  student 
can  afford  to  be  without  it." 

The  Academy. — "We  shall  be  surprised  if  the  whole  mass  of  Bible-readers  be  not 
grateful  to  Mr.  Kenyon  for  his  timely  and  valuable  help.  The  plates  by  which  he 
illustrates  his  subjects  are  very  clear  and  beautiful  bits  of  reproduction." 

The  Guardian. — "Theological  Students  have  good  reason  for  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Kenyon.  He  has  produced  a  book  of  which  they  stood  sorely  in  need.  All  is  plainly 
told  in  a  style  which  is  full  of  interest  and  free  from  exaggerations;  the  book  is 
dominated  by  common  sense,  and  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed." 

The  Church  Standard. — "  Dr.  Kenyon  has  given  in  this  beautiful  volume  a  brief 
and  clear  account,  with  many  excellent  illustrations,  of  the  Ancient  Manuscripts,  on  the 
authority  of  which  our  Bible  rests." 

The  Speaker.—"  The  book  is  an  able  epitome,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  based  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  works  of  such  authorities  as  Davidson,  Driver,  Scrivener,  Hort,  Skeat.and 
Westcott  of  course  adds  to  its  value  as  a  record  which  is  thoroughly  abreast  with  con- 
temporary scholarship." 
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OUR   BIBLE    AND    THE    ANCIENT    MANUSCRIPTS— continued. 


The  Tablet.— "Mr.  Kenyon's  volume  deserves  to  find  a  place  in  every  college 
library ;  and  no  better  introduction  to  the  art  and  mystery  of  textual  criticism  could 
be  recommended  to  the  student  at  the  outset  of  his  studies  in  this  department  of 
knowledge." 

Sunday  School  Chronicle.—"  We  can  unreservedly  recommend  it." 

The  Christian.— "A  guide  handy  in  size  and  worthy  of  confidence." 

The  Christian  World.—"  Bible  lovers  of  all  degrees  of  learning  will  profit  by  this 
painstaking  and  scholarly  production." 

Oxford  Journal. — "The  facsimiles  of  manuscript  pages  are  remarkably  interesting." 

The  Irish  Times.— "We  direct  attention  in  chief  to  Dr.  Kenyon's  work  as  a 
scientific  accomplishment.  He  has  with  the  utmost  skill  and  perspicuity  collected  all 
the  latest  authorities  for  the  integrity  of  the  texts  of  the  sacred  Scriptures." 

The  Scotsman. — "'Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts'  will  take  a  prominent 
place  in  the  well-known  and  widely  valued  series  of  books  for  Bible  Students  issued  by 
the  Queen's  Printers." 

Western  Morning  News.— "Every  clergyman  should  not  only  have  it  on  his 
shelves,  but  be  frequeut  in  recommending  it." 

The  Manchester  Guardian, — "  There  is  probably  no  book  published  at  anything 
like  the  same  price  from  which  the  student  can  obtain  the  same  amount  of  thoroughly 
trustworthy  information." 

The  Publishers'  Circular. — "  For  the  Bible  Student  as  well  as  the  general  reader 
interested  in  Biblical  history  and  criticism,  Dr.  Kenyon  has  provided  a  work  which  is 
likely  long  to  remain  unrivalled." 


%ist  of  3Uustrations. 
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THE    HEBREW    MONARCHY: 

H  Commentary, 

CONTAINING 

A      HARMONY      OF      THE      PARALLEL      TEXT& 

AND 

EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    PROPHETICAL    BOOKS. 

EDITED,    WITH    AN    INTRODUCTION    BY 
R.    PAYNE   SMITH,    D.D.,    late   DEAN    OF   CANTERBURY, 

BY 

ANDREW      WOOD,      M.A., 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Rector  oj 'Great  Ponton,  Lines.;  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools . 

Small  4to.,  Bound  Cloth,  Bevelled  Boards,  Gilt  Edges,  21/- 


Etctracts  from  Dr.   Payne  Smith's  Introduction. 

"  rj"!HE  object  of  this  important  Commentary  is  unique.  It  is  to  exhibit  the 
J-  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  in  a  connected  narrative,  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  its  elucidation.  Thus  it  commences  with  the  agitation  of 
the  Israelites  for  a  more  permanent  form  of  government ;  and  ends  with  those 
portions  of  the  prophetic  books  which  throw  light  upon  the  purpose  of  the 
Hebrew  Monarchy,  the  reasons  of  its  fall,  and  its  survival  in  that  which  was 
ever  the  true  reason  of  its  existence — the  spiritual  reign  of  David's  Son.  .  .  ." 

"  These  extracts  show  what  was  the  ultimate  purpose  of  God  in  establishing 
monarchy  in  Israel,  and  under  the  veil  of  an  earthly  kingdom  they  reveal  to  us 
the  nature  of  the  true  kingdom  of  God.  .  .  ." 

"  We  can  understand  Jewish  history  only  by  seeing  it  in  relation  to  Christ, 
and  as  we  look  back  upon  the  strange  course  it  has  run  we  see  in  His  coining 
its  reason  and  explanation.  And  as  these  were  given  beforehand  in  the 
writings  of  the  goodly  fellowship  of  Judah's  prophets,  both  the  history  and 
these  writings  gain  in  clearness  by  being  brought  close  together." 


EXTRACTS    WRCJMi    OPINIONS. 

The  Guardian,  17th  December  1896.— "It  is  convenient  to  the  student  to  have  the 
paralled  historical  texts  before  him.  .  .  .  Much  industry  and  scholarship  have  been 
expended  upon  it." 

The  Morning  Post,  22nd  January  1897.— "It  is  a  book  for  all  churches.  ...  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  excellence  from  several  points  of  view,  but  more  especially  from  au 
evidential  standpoint.  It  does  more  than  establish  a  harmony  of  parallel  texts.  It 
brings  forward  facts  and  arguments  of  the  most  conclusive  force  to  disprove  the 
allegations  of  the  exponents  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  .  .  .  The  statements  of  the  text 
are  amply  illustrated  by  parallel  or  significant  passages,  from  Herodotus,  Virgil,  from 
Ancient  Inscriptions,  from  the  Jewish  Rabbinical  writers,  from  Josephus,  from  the 
Christian  Fathers,  &c." 

The  Literary  World,  29th  January  1897.— "  Certain  to  run  into  more  than  one 
edition.    We  need  not  emphasize  its  helpfulness." 
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The  Baptist  Magazine,  February  1897.— "The  object  of  this  important  Com- 
mentary is  unique." 

The  Schoolmaster,  9th  January  1897.—"  It  is  a  monument  of  patient,  thoughtful, 
and  thorough  work." 

The  Irish  Times,  17th  December  1897.— "The  volume  is  one  which  every  Bible 
student  will  treasure.  The  harmony  of  the  parallel  texts  is  of  the  highest  value.  The 
typography  is  excellent,  and  the  correctness  of  the  notes  is  wonderful." 

The  Daily  News, — "A  unique  Commentary  entirely  uncritical,  written  for  those 
who  take  the  old  view  of  the  Bible  histories.  Its  originality  consists  first  in  the  weaving 
together  of  the  different  histories,  such  as  those  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  into  a  single  narrative ;  and  secondly,  in  the  introduction  of  the  Psalms  and 
passages  from  the  Prophets,  at  the  point  in  the  history  to  which  they  refer,  and  at 
which  they  were  written.  For  example,  at  the  point  in  the  Scripture  narrative  in 
which  Nathan  rebuked  David  for  his  crime  against  Uriah  the  Hittite,  and  David 
repented  and  fasted  and  lay  all  night  upon  the  earth,  there  naturally  comes  in  the  fifty- 
first  Psalm,  written  at  the  time  and  expressing  his  penitence.  This  is  almost  as 
naturally  followed  by  the  thirty-second  Psalm,  giving  utterance  to  his  sense  of  Divine 
forgiveness.  For  preachers,  the  reading  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  into  the  narrative 
gives  the  volume  real  value  as  an  aid  to  exposition." 

The  Becord.— "The  design  of  this  work  is  highly  to  be  commended.  The  whole 
Commentary  is  one  which  clergymen  or  theological  students  or  educated  readers  of  the 
Bible  generally,  who  may  be  debarred  from  the  use  of  a  full  theological  library  of 
reference,  will  find  admirably  suited  to  their  needs." 

The  Expository  Times.—"  The  notes  are  surprisingly  numerous ;  they  are  skilfully 
chosen  and  tersely  expressed.  Further,  their  range  of  material  is  wide,  all  the  things 
we  usually  find  in  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  being  gathered  into  the  service,  with  not  a 
few  we  should  not  expect  to  find  there.  The  indexes  are  excellent.  The  author  is 
evidently  fit  for  his  work.  He  is  conservative  in  criticism,  but  he  is  a  scholar.  He  has 
read  the  commentaries  on  his  books,  and  he  has  read  his  books  themselves." 


Mr.  Gladstone  writes :— "  I  am  delighted  with  the '  Hebrew  Monarchy.' " 

Rev.  F.  J.  Chavasse,  Principal  of  Wycliffe  Hall,  Oxford.— "  It  supplies  a  distinct 
need,  and  is  likely  to  prove  of  real  service  to  the  clergy  and  to  Bible  students  generally." 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  of  Sheffield.— "  Deeply  interesting ;  it  is  what  I  have  long 
wanted,  and  will  be  an  immense  help." 

The  Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Maclagan).— "It  seems  to  me  likely  to  be  very 
useful  and  to  cover  ground  which  has  not  yet  been  occupied." 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh.—"  From  the  study  of  it  I  expect  valuable  results.  A 
work  which  commended  itself  in  its  inception  and  idea  to  the  two  spirits,  so  noble  and 
so  diverse,  whom  you  mention  in  your  dedication,  must  be  a  blessing  to  many." 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Westcott).— "  A  very  solid  and  valuable  help  to  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Israel,  admirable  in  plan  and  execution." 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln.—"  One  effect  of  modern  criticism  has  been  to  lead  men  to 
excuse  themselves  from  studying  the  Bible.  Many  of  the  modern  books  seem  to  miss 
the  real  spirit  of  the  Book.  I  am  so  glad  you  have  brought  out  the  historical  value  of 
the  Prophets." 

Canon  Crowfoot  (Head  of  Lincoln  Theological  College).—"  It  will  be  constantly 
in  my  hands.    It  is  unique  in  its  plan,  and  that  plan  is  most  admirable." 

Canon  Blackley.— "  A  work  of  vast  labour  and  care." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Plnmmer.— "  Welcome  and  useful.  An  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  a  very  handsome  volume." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sinker  (Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridee).— "Having 
regard  to  the  type  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended  it  is  admirably  done. 
The  idea  is  a  very  good  one  and  well  worked  out,  the  work  is  thorough  and  exact,  and 
the  matter  is  pleasantly  and  interestingly  put." 

Principal  of  St.  Aidan's  College,  Birkenhead.— "Admirable  in  arrangement  and 
plan." 
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THE  BIBLE  STUDENT'S  LIBRARY. 

Cloth.   Boards,    lied    Edges.        Demy    8vo. 

Volumes  I. -VI.     Others  in  preparation. 


THIS  Series  of  Volumes,  popular  in  style  and  moderate  in 
size  and  price,  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ordinary 
Bible  Student,  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  practical  students 
of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  more  advanced  scholars. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  in  the  course  of  the  present  century 
on  almost  all  branches  of  Biblical  Inquiry,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  such  results  as  are  surely  ascertained  should  be  placed  withhv 
the  reach  of  all  in  a  systematic  manner.  Difficulties  will  always 
remain,  owing  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  contents.  On  these  questions 
experts  must  be  heard  upon  both  sides,  but  the  multitude  which 
is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  results  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
training  for  battling  over  technical  details. 

Accordingly,  the  preparation  of  these  volumes  is  entrusted  to 
men  who  have  patiently  considered  the  drift  of  modern  inquiry  so 
far  as  it  concerns  their  own  special  branches  of  study,  and  who  are 
not  lightly  moved  from  their  carefully  formed  convictions. 

Their  aim  is  to  set  forth  as  clearly  and  accurately  as  possible 
the  literary  position  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments and  their  contents  in  relation  to  Theological,  Historical,  and 
Scientific  questions. 

The  series  is  mainly  constructive  and  positive  in  tone,  and  will 
tend  to  check  that  bewilderment  as  to  the  very  foundations  of 
sacred  truth  which,  if  allowed  to  spread,  will  seriously  affect  the 
work  of  the  Sunday  School  Teacher,  the  Bible  Class  Leader,  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary,  and  the  devotional  student  of 
Scripture. 
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THE    BIBLE    STUDENT'S    LIBRARY. 


FOURTH    EDITION,   REVISED. 
Volume    I. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE: 

STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM. 

BY 

R.    B,    GIRDLESTONE,    M.A., 

Hon.  Canon  of  Christ  Church;  late  Principal  of  Wycliffe  Hall,  Oaford. 


Cloth  Boards,  Red  Edges.    Demy  8vo.    Price  3s.  6d. 


SOME       OPINIONS. 

Guardian. — "  Written  in  a  reverent  spirit." 

Theological  Monthly.— "  Any  one  who  takes  up  the  book  will  be  led,  we  think, 
to  peruse  and  ponder  till  he  arrives  at  a  sound  conclusion  on  what  is,  and  must 
remain,  one  of  the  most  important  matters  within  human  ken." 

Church  Review. — "  An  invaluable  work." 

Rock. — "  Canon  Girdlestone  as  an  expert  gives  us  the  results  of  his  own  personal 
research.   We  are  taken  into  the  very  workshop  and  shown  the  methods  and  processes." 

Churchman.— "  It  is  worthy  to  become  a  text-book  in  a  theological  assembly." 

Christian.—"  Will  assist  many  to  gain  a  firm  foothold  with  regard  to  the  verity  of 
Holy  Writ." 

Literary  Churchman. — "This  is  a  book  of  exceeding  breadth  of  learning,  and 
quite  exceptional  value.  We  desire  to  give  an  unusually  emphatic  recommendation  to 
this  valuable  treatise." 

Literary  Opinion.—"  The  style  throughout  is  clear,  elevated,  and  forcible." 

Globe. — "  A  mine  of  strength  to  the  holders  of  the  ancient  faith." 

Quiver.—"  We  can  heartily  commend  it." 

Baptist. — "  Canon  Girdlestone's  arguments  will  command  general  respect." 

National  Church.—"  Precisely  the  kind  of  work  wanted  in  these  critical  times." 

Evening  News. — "  A  perfect  armoury  of  argument  and  scholarship." 

Yorkshire  Post.—"  Shows  results  as  interesting  as  they  are  valuable." 

Church  Bells.—"  The  various  topics  involved  are  put  in  a  very  interesting  way." 

British  Weekly.—"  It  has  a  calm  and  dignified  style— with  a  splendid  courtesy  to 
opponents,  and  altogether  it  is  a  pleasant  book  to  read." 
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THE    BIBLE    STUDENT'S    LIBRARY— continued. 
Volume    II. 

THE  LAW  IN  THE  PROPHETS. 

BT   THE 

REV.    STANLEY     LEATHES,    D.D., 

Professor  of  Hebrew,  King's  College,  London ;  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  ; 

Author  of  "  The  Structure  of  the  Old  Testament" ; 

"  The  Religion  of  the  Christ "  (Bampton  Lecture) ;  "  Christ  and  the  Bible,"  <&c,  &c. 


SECOND     EDITION. 
Cloth  Boards,  Red  Edges.       Demy  8vo.       Price  3s.  eel. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PREFACE. 

The  late  Dr.  Liddon  wrote :  "  How  I  wish  you  could  see  your 
"  way  to  writing  a  book  on,  say,  '  The  Law  and  the  Prophets,' 
"  putting  the  Law  back  into  the  chronological  and  authoritative 
"  place  from  which  the  new  criticism  would  depose  it,  and  so 
"  incidentally  reasserting  in  the  main,  and  with  the  necessary 
"  reservations,  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch." 

This  book  is  partly  the  result  of  that  suggestion. 


SOME       OPINIONS. 

Church  Quarterly  Review.—"  A  careful  work." 

Guardian.—"  Deserves  wide  circulation It  was  an  excellent  idea  thus  to  collect 

these  allusions." 

Church  Times. — "  Most  valuable." 

Spectator.— "  Proves  the  antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  by  the  references  that  are 
made  to  it  in  the  books  of  the  Prophets,  books  that  are  conceded  on  all  hands  to  have 
at  least  a  considerable  relative  antiquity.  The  contention  of  the  extremists,  that  the 
whole  legal  ritual  is  post-exilian,  certainly  lays  itself  open  to  hostile  criticism.  The 
appeal  of  the  Prophets  to  the  Hebrew  people  seems  founded  on  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  covenant  which  the  people  had  broken." 

Church  Eeview. — "  If  Dr.  Stanley  Leathes  had  never  done  any  other  good  thing 
than  he  has  done  in  writing  this  most  valuable  book,  he  would  be  fairly  entitled  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  successful  defenders  of  Holy  Scriptures  of  our  day." 

Baptist  Magazine. — "  Dr.  Leathes  has  set  an  example  which  ail  who  are  opposed 
to  the  method  and  result  of  modern  Biblical  criticism  would  do  well  to  follow.  Be 
brings  the  question  to  a  sound  and  religious  test." 
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THE    BIBLE    STUDENT'S    UBRr\RY-cott/mued. 
Volume    III. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

BY    THE 

Rev.   J.    J,    LIAS,    M.A., 

Chancellor  of  Llandaff  Cathedral;  formerly  Hulsean  Lecturer,  and  Preacher 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall. 


Cloth  Boards,  Red  Edges.       Demy  8vo.      Price  3s.  6d. 

MR.  LIAS,  who  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  theology  and  literature,  in  this 
book  offers  a  historical  view  of  the  two  chief  lines  of  criticism,  which 
have  been  directed  against  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  points  out  that 
the  wave  of  adverse  criticism,  after  failing  when  levelled  against  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  the  New  Testament,  has  now  for  its  object  the  disintegration  of  the 
Hebrew  Records  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  brings  to  the  task  an  easy  style  of 
an  unfettered  mind ;  takes  his  own  line  in  discussing  such  subjects  as  Inspira- 
tion, and  tests  the  results  of  modern  critical  analysis  in  the  light  of  good  sense, 
whilst  passing  under  review  the  historical  and  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

On  the  whole,  for  a  beginner  in  critical  studies  there  are  few  books  which 
are  so  likely  to  put  the  student  on  the  right  line. 

SOME    OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

The  Church  Times. — "  We  have  seldom  seen  in  so  small  a  compass  so  admirable, 
and  withal  temperate,  exposition  of  the  ingenious  puzzles  which  German  criticism  has 
been  weaving  under  the  guise  of  truth.  "We  gratefully  recognize  the  value  and 
importance  of  this  volume  ;  and  a  reverent  investigation  carried  on,  on  the  lines  here 
suggested,  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  to  the  Biblical  student." 

The  Record. — "The  book  is  one  that  we  can  very  cordially  recommend ;  it  is  both 
reverent  and  scholarly,  the  discussions  are  temperate  and  logical,  and  the  style 
uttractive.    It  is  likely  to  do  good  service." 

Church  Quarterly  Review.— "Mr.  Lias  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  churchmen." 

The  Churchman. — "Will 'prove  of  real  and  lasting  service.  We  hope  it  will  be 
very  widely  circulated,  as  it  deserves." 

Expository  Times. — "  Exceedingly  useful  as  a  storehouse  of  facts." 

Spectator. — "  Perhaps  the  most  important  chapter  is  that  of  '  The  Evidence  of 
I  he  Psalms.'    Mr.  Lias  knows  that  the  controversy  turns  largely  on  the  date  of  these." 

The  Baptist  Magazine.—"  Mr.  Lias  has  a  masterly  chapter  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  Pentateuch,  he  is  fair  and  courteous  in  his  methods,  and  knows  that  argument  must 
be  met  with  argument." 

The  Christian  World.—"  Deserving  of  the  highest  praise  we  wish  it  a  wide  circu- 
lation.'' 
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THE    BIBLE    STUDENT'S    LIBRARY- -continued. 

Volume    IV. 

SANCTUARY  AND  SACRIFICE: 

A    REPLY  TO    WELLHAUSEN. 

BY  THE 

Rev.    W,    L.    BAXTER,    M.A,,    T>.U,3 

Minister  of  Cameron. 
Cloth  Boards,  Red  Edges.       Demy  8vo.       Price  6s. 

THOUGH  specially  designed  for  Bible  Students,  this  volume  demands  no  attainments 
in  Hebrew  scholarship  for  its  appreciation.  Its  main  aim  is  to  guide  and 
strengthen  an  ordinary  reader,  with  his  English  Bible  in  his  hand. 

In  particular,  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  into  three  antagonistic 
Codes  is  shown  (taking  Sanctuary  and  Sacrifice  as  conclusive  tests)  to  be  quite  at 
variance  with  a  fair  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  legal,  historical,  and  prophetical 
Records  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"While  exposing  the  views  of  Wellhausen  (the  applauded  pioneer  of  "  Higher 
Critics  "),  the  author  seeks  at  every  turn  to  give  a  positive  presentation  of  Bible  truth 
on  the  topics  handled.  Mere  destruction  is  not  his  aim,  but  to  instruct  and  re-assure. 
A  special  helpfulness  characterises  his  constructive  surveys  of  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel, 
and  of  the  so-called  Priestly  Code. 

Some  ©pintone  of  tbe  press. 

The  Morning  Post. — "  Dr.  Baxter  has  shown  in  his  reply  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
subject  discussed,  and  has  rendered  a  powerful  support  to  the  opponents  of  that 
dogmatic  criticism  of  which  Wellhausen  is  a  prominent  example." 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — "Dr.  Baxter  is  always  interesting,  and  he  certainly  tries 
to  be  fair.    Wellhausen's  answer  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest." 

The  Record. — "  We  suggest  that  any  reader  who  is  somewhat  cowed  at  the  long  list 
of  learned  names  hurled  at  him  should  work  patiently  through  Dr.  Baxter's  book, 
argument  by  argument.  He  will  find  one  sweeping  piece  of  destructive  theorising  (we 
refuse  to  say  criticism)  after  another  toppling  over.  It  is  impossible  to  devote  to  this 
remarkable  book  the  space  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  its  striking 
handling  calls  for.  It  is  the  most  vigorous  attempt  which  we  have  yet  seen  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country." 

The  Speaker. — "  An  effective  answer  to  the  German  Professor's  attack,  and  well 
deserves  the  high  praise  given  it  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Professor  Sayce." 

Church  Quarterly  Review. — "  The  book  must  be  read  to  understand  its  force ; 
the  new  theory  is  destroyed.  Dr.  Baxter  has  not  been  answered,  and  that  simply 
because  he  is  unanswerable." 

The  Church  Times. — "  We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  the  publishers  for  this  valuable 
addition  to  the  Bible  Student's  Library.  A  book  like  this  will  form  a  rallying  point  for 
those  who  had  begun  to  think  that  the  possession  of  common  sense  was  a  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  unwavering  tradition  on  any  point  rather  a  source  of  weakness  than  of 
strength." 

The  Churchman. — "  We  strongly  recommend  those  who  have  not  done  so  to  read, 
mark,  and  inwardly  digest  the  '  Sanctuary  and  Sacrifice.' " 

The  Christian  World. — "  It  is  an  honest  and  serious  discussion  of  important 
questions.    Those  who  differ  from  Dr.  Baxter  may  learn  from  his  criticisms." 

The  Christian  News. — "'Sanctuary  and  Sacrifice'  should  be  possessed  and 
studied  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  such  subjects,  and  especially  by  ministers, 
who  have  to  be  able  to  defend  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  an  able,  spirited, 
and  masterly  refutation  of  the  contentions  of  the  leader  of  the  school  of  modern  critics." 
The  Methodist  Times.—"  This  is  by  far  the  most  telling  challenge  to  the  higher 
criticism  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English." 

The  Critical  Review. — " '  Sanctuary  and  Sacrifice '  is  able  and  interesting." 
The  Primitive  Methodist.—"  Those  who  have  been  unsettled  in  their  faith  in  the 
Old  Testament  by  the  speculations  of  some  modern  writing  would  do  well  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  this  volume." 
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THE    BIBLE    STUDENT'S    LIBRARY-*"*/*™*/. 
Volume    VI. 

ABRAHAM  AND  HIS  AGE. 

BY 

HENRY    GEORGE    TOMKINS, 

Late  Vicar  of  Branscombe  sometime  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Exeter; 

Member  of  the  Committees  of  the  Palestine  and  the  Egypt  Exploration  Funds  : 

Member  of  tlie  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  the  Society  of 

Biblical  Archeeology,  &c. 

Author  of  "  Studies  on  the  Times  of  Abraham,"  "  The  Life  of  Joseph  in  the 

Light  of  Egyptian  Lore,"  &c. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth  Boards,  Red  Edges,  Demy  8vo.    Price,  6s. 

THE  story  of  the  patriarch,  the  "friend  of  God,"  is  of  the  most  solemn 
interest,  and  the  testimony  from  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  of 
contemporary  nations  cannot  be  expected  to  be  abundant,  but  yield,  neverthe- 
less, fresh  confirmation  of  the  Bible  narrative  of  importance. 

The  history  of  Abraham,  who  is  referred  to  as  "  the  father  of  the  faithful," 
is  here  brought  into  one  continuous  relation. 


JL.IST      OF      ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.— ROYAL  HITTITE  (Coloured  Fron-  Y.— AMENHEMAT,     KHAFRA,    AND 

tispiece).  TETA  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

II.— NARAM-SIN,     NEBUCHADREZ-  VI.— HYKSdS  STATUARY. 

ZAR,  AND  KHAMMURABI.  YH.-TWO  NEW  HEADS,  PROBABLY 

!!!*  ~^r.D^K^A^?^H!;™,,. .  x      YIII.-HITTITES  AND  AMORITES. 
IY.-GROUP    OF    HEADS    TYPICAL        IX.-ARABS,  SYRIANS,  etc. 

OF  RACES.  X— BABYLONIAN  SEAL-CYLINDERS. 

CONTENTS. 
Chapter.  |  Chapter 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE   ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 
I.— INTRODUCTORY. 
II.— ABRAHAM'S  FATHERLAND. 
III.— RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP  IN  ABRA- 
HAM'S TIME. 


IX.— ABRAHAM     GOES      DOWN     TO 

EGYPT. 
X.— EGYPT  IN  THE  TWELFTH   DY- 
NASTY. 
XI.— THE  HYKSOS. 
XII.— ABRAHAM     RETURNS    TO    CA- 
NAAN. 


IY.-POLITICAL  AND   SOCIAL   LIFE     XIII.-ELAM  AND  ITS  KINGS-KEDOR- 


IN  CHALDJEA. 
Y.-MIGRATION  TO  KHARRAN. 
VI.    THE  LAND  OF  CANAAN. 
YII.— THE  PLACE  OF  SICHEM. 
YIII.— THE  CANAANITE. 


LA'OMER'S  WAR  AND  DEFEAT. 
XIV.— GENESIS      HISTORICAL,      NOT 
MYTHICAL. 
APPENDIX  OF  NOTES. 
INDEX. 
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THE  NEW  BIBLE  FOB  PREACHERS,  TEACHERS,  &  STUDENTS. 

Large  Type  VARIORUM  Reference  Bible, 

{Size,  9|  x  6}  x  \\  inches.    1308  pages.) 

WITH     APOCRYPHA. 
(Size,  9f  x  6|  x  \\  inches.    276  pages.) 

For  the  TEACHER'S  EDITION  (1980  pages)  see  page    21. 


The  Year  1893  will  be  remembered  by  Bible  Readers  for  the  Publication  of  New 
Editions  of  the  various  Teachee's  Bibles,  but  most  particularly  for  the 

Completion  of  the  New  Edition  of  the  Yariorum  Reference  Bible. 

The  VARIORUM  Edition  of  the  Authorised  Version  has  a  great  and  independent 
value,  whether  for  daily  use  or  as  a  standard  work  of  Reference.  It  meets  the  wants  of 
every  grade  of  student,  from  the  intelligent  reader  to  the  learned  reviser. 

In  its  style  and  appearance  the  VARIORUM  Reference  Bible  has  been  stu- 
diously assimilated  to  the  ordinary  8vo.  Reference  Bible  to  make  its  utility  no  less 
universal. 

This  Edition  is  distinguished  from  all  other  Reference  Bibles  by  the  addition, 
on  the  same  page  as  the  Text,  in  Foot-notes,  of  a  complete  digest  of  the  chief  of  the 
various  Renderings  and  Readings  of  the  original  text  from  the  very  best  Authorities. 
The  sources  from  which  the  Annotations  are  taken  comprise,  in  the 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  APOCRYPHA.  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

90  Commentators,  49  Commentators,  „78A  Commentators, 

_...,.  6  Ancient  Versions, 

'  20  Versions,  23  Ancient  Manuscripts, 

the  Revised  Version,  u  Critical  Editions  of  the  Text, 

AMD  iND 

R.V.  Marginal  Readings.  15  Manuscripts.  Revised  Version  &  Margin. 

The  VARIORUM  Notes,  together  with  the  "New  SKds  to  JSiblt  Stuocnts  "  (see 
pages  25-26),  give  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  Scripture  an  amount  of  information 
hitherto  confined  to  great  scholars  and  owners  of  a  very  costly  Library,  and  com- 
prise the  quintessence  of  Biblical  Scholarship  in  the  most  convenient  form. 

The  Commentary  here  is  strictly  textual  (with  Brief  Explanatory  Notes)  j  and 
the  names  of  the  Editors— Professors  CHEYNE,  DRIVER,  SANDAY,  the  late  l!ev. 
P.  L.  CLARKE,  and  the  Rev.  C.  J.  BALL— are  sufficient  guarantees  for  its  accuracy 
and  completeness.  

The  numerous  Commendations  of  the  completed  Work  include: — 
The  Rev.  Dr.  "Wace,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London  .— 
"  It  is  a  work  of  incalculable  usefulness,  for  which  the  warmest  gratitude  is  due  alike 
to  the  editors  and  yourselves." 

The  Rev.  Canon  W.  J.  Knox  Little  :— 
"  It  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  work.    I  think  it  the  most  satisfactory  copy  I  liave 
•ever  had.    I  like  it  more,  the  more  I  make  use  of  it." 
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THE  VARIORUM  APOCRYPHA: 

EDITED  WITH  VARIOUS  RENDERINGS  AND    READINGS    FROM 
THE    BEST   AUTHORITIES, 

BY    THE 

REV.    C,    J,    BALL,    M.A., 

Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 


Large  Type.    (Bourgeois  8vo.     Superfine  Paper.    276  Pages. 


Cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red  edges 6/6 

Leather,  gilt  edges 7/6 

Leather,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges,  gold  roll  inside  cover     . .        . .  8/6 

Morocco,  boards  or  limp,  gilt  edges,  gold  roll  inside  cover 13/6 

Morocco,  limp,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges,  gold  roll  inside  cover    . .  16/- 

Levant  Yapp,  round  corners,  gilt  edges,  lined  Calf  panels 24/- 


SOME    OPINIONS. 
Academy  :— 
"  Excellently  adapted  to  its  purpose  ;  there  does  not  exist  a  commentary  upon  the 
Apocrypha  which  is  at  once  so  concise  and  so  helpful." 

Athenaeum  :— 
"  A  difficult  task  satisfactorily  accomplished,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  those  who 
write  on  Apocrypha  literature." 

Guardian  :— 

"  Mr.  Ball  has  worked  through  a  large  number  of  authorities— forty-nine ;  he  has 
not  however  confined  himself  to  quoting  their  opinions,  but  has  added  throughout 
many  suggestions  of  his  own,  both  critical  and  explanatory. 

"The  information  which  he  has  given  is  judiciously  selected,  and  the  advance 
marked  by  his  work,  on  previous  works  upon  the  Apocrypha,  is  exceedingly  great." 

Record :— 
"  The  study  of  the  Apocrypha  is  gaining  ground,  and  it  is  a  great  convenience  to 
have   the   interpretations   of  the   commentators   in  so  handy  a  form.      Lovers  of 
ancient   Jewish   literature    must   heartily   thank   the   editor  for  placing  in   their 
hands  so  convenient  and  trustworthy  a  summary  of  recent  criticism." 

Globe  :— 
"The  editor  has  done  his  work  cai'efully  and  with  knowledge.      He  contributes 
an  informing  preface,  and  his  annotations  are  to  the  point." 

Church  Review:— 

"  This  volume,  which  completes  the  '  Variorum  Bible '  is  a  fitting  crown  to  a 
task  which  has  done  more  to  explain  the  littera  scripta  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
than  any  other  publication  of  its  kind. 

"  Mr.  Ball's  scholarship  and  researches  have  brought  much  light  to  bear  on  many 
obscure  passages. 

"  The  number  of  commentators,  versions,  and  M88.  consulted  by  the  editor  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  discharged  his  task;  his  name 
guarantees  the  ability  with  which  he  has  done  it." 
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VARIORUM    APOCRYPHA— continued. 


Expository    Times  :— 
"Possessors    of    the    'Variorum    Bible'    will    understand   what    the   Variorum " 
Apocrypha  means.     There  was  great  need  for  such  an  edition  of  the  Apocrypha. 
The  work  has  been  done  with  patience  and  good  judgment." 

Public  Opinion:— 
"Furnishes   the   general  reader  with  the  quintessence  of  modern  and  ancient 
learning  bearing  on  the  text." 

Literary  World:— 
"  Mr.  Ball  gives  us  a  "  Variorum '  edition,  embodying  not  only  different  readings, 
but  in  some  cases  his  own  happy  emendation  of  corrupt  passages.     He  gives  the 
poetical  parts  in  metrical  form.    His  edition  will  be  prized  by  the  student,  and  will 
stimulate  the  appetite  of  the  English  reader." 

Ecclesiastical  Chronicle  :— 
"  To  have  all  the  best  renderings  focussed,  as  it  were,  for  ready  use,  is  a  privilege 
every  student  of  the  book  should  appreciate." 

Rock  :— 
"It  is  most  convenient  for  the  requirements  of  the  student.     It  should  find  a 
place  in  every  clergyman's  library." 

Church  Quarterly  Review:— 

"One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  Apocrypha  consists  in  the 
endeavours  to  restore  the  lost  original  text  of  books  which,  for  the  most  part,  once 
existed  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Ball  points  out  numerous 
instances  where  confusions  of  similar  Hebrew  letters  have  made  sheer  nonsense  of 
the  Greek  text. 

"The  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  well-know,n  Variorum  Reference  Bible." 

Saturday  Review:— 
"The  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  containing  as  they  do  much  splendid  literature, 
should  have    the   long   standing  neglect  they  have   suffered  removed,  by  such  an 
edition." 

Queen  :— 
"A  valuable  work." 

Church  Times:— 
" Most  complete,  containing  everything  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  text." 

Professor  E.  NESTLE,  the  distinguished  Septuagint  Scholar,  writes:  — 
"Eine  Erganzung  zur  Variorum  Bible,  die  nicht  genug  empfohlen  werden  kann." 
— Theologische  Liter aturzeitung,  Leipzig,  20  Januar,  1894. 

"How  splendidly  has  Ball  restored  the  corrupt  text  of  Judith  xvi.  2  (3)  by 
inserting  a  single  letter,  6  Tifleis.  Many  more  examples  might  be  quoted  from  Ball's 
Variorum  Apocrypha." — From  Professor  E.  Nestle's  Paper  on  The  Cambridge 
Septuagint  (Transactions  of  The  Ninth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists). 
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THE    BIBLE    READER'S    VADE    MECUM. 


THE  YARIORUM  TEACHER'S  BIBLE. 

With.    APOCRYPHA.      (276  pages.)     See  pp.  18,  19. 
NEW    LARGE    TYPE    EDITION. 

Bourgeois  Svo.    (Size,  9|  x  6 J  x  2 \  inches).    1980  pages. 

This  novel  and  comprehensive  Edition  of  the  Authorised  Version — the  climax 
towards  which  the  Queen's  Printers  have  consistently  developed  their  Series  of 
Teacher's  Bibles  during  nearly  23  years  (1875-1897) — combines — 

I.— The  VARIORUM  &efevence  giMe.      (See  p.  18.) 

II.— The  "  A I  DS  to  tljc  &tv£bsnt  of  tlje  Qolu  ^iWe."  (See  pp.  25, 26.) 

To  the  completed  Variorum  Edition  of  the  Reference  Bible,  the  appended 
"  Aids  to  the  Bible  Student "  adds  a  compendium  of  Biblical  information 
admitted  to  be  not  only  the  largest  and  fullest  work  of  the  kind,  but  also  the 
best.  The  most  competent  judges  have  drawn  attention  to  the  compass  and 
thoroughness  of  the  "  Aids " — none  of  which  are  anonymous, — and  to  the 
eminence  and  authority  of  the  contributors. 

Special  Subjects.  Authors.  Special  Subjects. 


HISTORY  OF  BIBLE.     BAL|_         SWETEUMBY.*  PLANTS. 

MUSIC.  BOSCAWEN.        MADDEN.  METALS,  &c. 

CHEYNE.*  MASKELYNE. 

POETRY.  DRIVER.*  MAYHEW.  ANIMAL    CREATION. 

MONEY.  £'RREDELNESTONE-  I™™'  PROPER  NAMBS. 

ETHNOLOGY.  HOLE.  STAINER.  CHRONOLOGY. 

HOOKER.  TRISTRAM.  : 

BIBLE& MONVMENTS.\  LEATHES.»  WRIGHT.        I  HISTORICAL EPITOMB, 

*  Members  ol  Old  Testament  Revision  Committee. 

Prices,  Finest  India  Paper,  from  27s.  to  52s.  9d. ;  with  Apocrypha,  6s.  9d.  additional 

Thin  White  Paper,  in  various  leather  bindings,  from  24s.  to  47s.  3d. 

SCHOLASTIC  EDITION,  bound  in  cloth,  18s.  9d. ; 

with  Apocrypha,  4s.  6d.  additional. 


SCHOOL    EDITION. 

Without  Apocrypha. 

Nonpareil  8vo.    (Size,  7f  x  5^  x  1^  inches.)     1250  pages. 

Prices  (Finest  India  Paper  or  Thin  White  Paper),  from  7s.  6d.  to  38s.  6d. 
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THE 

ADVANTAGES  of  the  VARIORUM 

Above  every  other  Bible. 

For  the  Variorum  TEACHER'S  Bible,  see  page  21. 


1.  It  contains  a  collection  of  foot-notes,  vastly  superior  to  any  that  can  be  found 
in  any  one-volume  portable  Bible. 

8.  THE  GENERAL  READER  unacquainted  with  the  original  languages,  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  is  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  truer,  fuller,  and  deeper  meaning  of 
Scripture  than  he  could  obtain  from  any  other  published  work.  The 
VARIORUM  foot-notes  correct,  explain,  unfold,  and  paraphrase  the  text;  in- 
deed, the  alternative  versions  of  obscure  or  difficult  words  and  phrases  often 
render  further  note  or  comment  needless. 

3.  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER  will  find  the  use  of  the  VARIORUM  foot- 

notes of  the  utmost  value  to  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  lessons.  And, 
whilst  teaching,  a  glance  at  the  foot  of  the  page  will  enable  him  to  give  the 
best  alternative  reading  or  translation  of  the  original  text,  or  to  explain 
phrases  or  special  words  in  the  A.V. 

Rev.  Dr.  PARKER  says  that  it  is  quite  as  valuable  fur  preachers  and 
hearers  as  for  teachers  and  scholars.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  containing 
everything  that  is  immediately  needed  for  the  elucidation  of  tlie  sacred  text. 

4.  THE  MODERN  PREACHER  finds  every  passage  ear-marked  of  which  the  text 

or  the  translation  is  considered  by  scholars  defective,  and  in  the  corresponding 
foot-notes  he  finds  the  evidence,  for  and  against  alterations,  judicially  digested 
from  the  most  authoritative  Versions  and  Editions,  including  the  readings  and 
renderings  adopted  in  the  Revised  Version  and  its  margin.  This  discrimination 
of  sources  and  of  authorities  saves  him  infinite  time  and  labour.  Where  all 
scholars  agree  upon  a  rendering  the  names  of  authorities  are  omitted. 

The  late  ARCHBISHOP  OP  CANTERBURY  said :  "  It  is  so  useful 
that  no  apology  is,  I  am  sure,  needed  for  commending  it." 

5.  THE  PROFESSIONAL  STUDENT  of  the  original  texts  will  find  in  tliis  con- 

spectus a  more  careful  selection  of  critical  data,  especially  as  regards  the 
Old  Testament  and  authorities,  than  is  elsewhere  accessible.  He  will  have 
at  hand  the  very  essence  of  textual  criticism,  extracted  from  the  most  reliable 
sources,  ancient  and  modern. 

Dr.  WESTCOTT  (Lord  Bishop  of  Durham)  says :  "  I  constantly  use  the 
Old  Testament,  and  find  it  a  great  help  to  have  at  hand  a  brief  and  trust- 
worthy summary  of  facts  and  results.  Nothing  could  be  better  done  than 
the  Psalms."  He  also  informed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Conference  at  Lambeth  that  he  considered  that  this  VARIORUM  Edition  of 
the  Authorised  Version  "  was  mxtch  the  best  edition  of  the  kind." 
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EYRE   &   SPOTTISWOODE'S 

ILLUSTRATED  TEACHER'S  BIBLES. 

NEW    EDITION    (1897),    WITH    REVISED 

AIDS    TO    BIBLE    STUDENTS, 

And  172  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scripture.    Edited,  with  Autotypes  of  Antiquities 
and  of  important  Biblical  Sites  and  Cities,  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  BALL,  M.A.,  Chaplain 
to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  •,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology,  Ac. 

FIFTEEN  EDITIONS.        Prices  from  3s.  to  &2  2s. 

In  this  series  of  Editions  of  the  Authorised  Version — several  of  them  page 

for  page— are  combined — 
I. — The  Queen's  Printers'  itcferettce  &  Qaviovnm  Ueferroce  ^ible*. 
II.— The  Queen's  Printers'  "AIDS  to  the  *?t«fcent  of  tire  Solg  giWe." 

The  "Aids  to  the  Bible  Student"  is  a  compendium  of  Biblical  information 
admitted  to  be  not  only  the  largest  and  fullest  work  of  the  kind,  but  also  the 
best.  The  most  competent  judges  have  drawn  attention  to  the  compass  and 
thoroughness  of  the  "Aids" — none  of  which  are  anonymous, — and  to  the 
eminence  and  authority  of  the  contributors. 

Special  Subjects.  Authors.  Special  Subjects. 


HISTORY  OF  BIBLE. 

MUSIC. 

POETRY. 

MONEY. 

li  IBLE&  MONUMENTS. 

THE  PERIOD 

BETWEEN  THE 

TESTAMENTS. 


SWETE. 


BALL. 

BOX. 

CHEYNE.* 

GREEN. 

HOLE. 

HOOKER. 

LEATHES.* 


LUMBY.* 

MADDEN. 

MASKELYNE. 

SANDAY. 

SAYCE.* 

STAINER. 

WRIGHT. 


TRISTRAM. 


PLANTS. 

METALS,  &c. 

ANIMAL  CREATION. 

PROPER  NAMES,  &c. 

CHRONOLOGY. 


'  Members  of  Old  Testament  ltcvision  Committee 

The  AIDS,  which  have  now  passed  their  23rd  year  of  publication,  were  in  1888 
thoroughly  revised  to  date  as  well  as  enlarged. 

The  work  of  the  Westminster  Revisers  was  duly  collated,  their  identifications  of 
words  relating  to  the  "  ANIMAL  CREATION  IN  THE  BIBLE,"  and  "  PLANTS 
OF  THE  HOLY  LAND,"  being  reviewed  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tristram, 
1  .us.  "THE  SUMMARY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT"  was  revised  and  extended  by  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  B.  Girdlestoke, 
and  "THE  REFERENCES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  TO  PASSAGES  IN  THE 
OLD"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  15.  Swete.  The  following  new  articles  were  also  added : — 
"THE  BIBLE:  ITS  HISTORY."  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.  Swete,  Regius  Professor  of 
lin-mity,  Cambridge;  "HEBREW  POETRY,"  by  Kev.  T.  K.  Chetne,  M.A.,  D.D.. 
<>ri<l  Professor  of  Interpretation,  Oxford,  Canon  of  Rochester ;  "NOTES  ON  THE 
BOOKS  CALLED  APOCRYPHA,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  D.D.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

To  the  New  Edition  (1897)  is  now  added  a  comprehensive  series  of  Illustrations 
selected  and  described  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball,  M.A.,  under  whose  general  editorship 
the  AIDS  TO  BIBLE  STUDENTS  have  been  once  more  revised  and  brought  up  to  date, 
:ind  further  enlarged  with  the  following  articles:— "  REFERENCES  IN  THE  N.  T. 
TO  PASSAGES  IN  THE  APOCRYPHA  AND  OTHER  JEWISH  WRITINGS," 
by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball,  M.A.,  and  "THE  PERIOD  BETWEEN  THE  TESTA- 
MENTS," a  comprehensive  article  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Box,  M.A. 

This  revision  has  :\  Horded  an  opportunity  of  inserting  also  "  A  COMBINED  INDEX 
TO  THE  PROPER  NAMES,  PLACES,  AND  SUBJECTS  OP  THE  BIBLE,"  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Hole,  M.A. 
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EYRE    &    SPOTTISWOODE'S    TEACHER'S 

continued. 


BIBLES- 


SPECIMENS    OF    TYPES. 


II  Or.riffJtoow- 
Deu't.  U.  13. 


PEARL  24mo. 

TAKE  heed  that  ye  do  not  your 
I  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of 
them :  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward 
II  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
D«n.  4. 27.  1  2  Therefore  a  when  thou  doest 
acor. 9.9,io.  |  thine  alms,  I  do  not  sound  a  trum- 
pet before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites 
do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
streets,  that  they  may  have  glory 
of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
They  have  their  reward. 

[Size,  si  x  4J  x  i%  inches.) 


RUBY  8vo. 

TAKE  heed  that  ye  do  not  your 
II  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of 
them :  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward 
II  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
2  Therefore  « when  thou  doest 
thine  alms,  II  do  not  sound  a  trum- 
pet before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites 
do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
streets,  that  they  may  have  glory 
of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
They  have  their  reward. 


p«.  112.  9. 
Dan.  -1.  27. 
2  Cor.  9.  9, 


«  Or,  right- 
eousness. 
Deut.  21. 
13. 

Ps.  112.  9. 
Dan.  4. 27. 
2  Cor.  9. 9, 
10. 

8  Or,  with, 
a  Horn.  12. 


ANNO 

DOMINI 

31. 

dEccles.5.2. 
.IKingslS. 
26,29. 


(Size,  6f  x  sf  x  if  inches. 


MINION  8vo. 

TAKE  heed  that  ye  do  not  your 
2  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of 
them :  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  3  of 
your  Tather  which  is  in  heaven. 
2  Therefore  a  when  thou  doest  thine 
alms,  4  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before 
thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  in  the  streets,  that  they 
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Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall 
reward  thee  openly. 

7  But  when  ye  pray,  duse  not  vain 
repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do:  efor 
they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard 
for  their  much  speaking. 

8  Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto 
them :    for   your   Father   knoweth 
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THE 

New  Illustrated  Aids  to  Bible  Students 


JUST    COMPLETED 


Forms  the  Second  Part  of  the  Queen's  Printers' 
Teacher's  Bibles. 


THE  Queen's  Printers  were  the  First  to  Issue  what  was  known  as  the  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Bible  in  May,  1875.  It  was  not  until  16  months  afterwards 
that  a  Bible  issued  from  the  Oxford  University  Press,  bearing  on  its  title  page 
"The  S.  S.  Teacher's  Edition,"  and  closely  following  the  model  of  the  Queen's 
Printers'  Teacher's  Bible ;  this  brief  statement  is  necessary  to  remove  misunder- 
standings. 

The  success  which  attended  the  publication  of  the  Queen's  Printers'  Teacher's 
Bible  has  been  unprecedented.     Over  One  Million  Copies  have  been  sold. 

This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  "BTfce  9rt!3  ta  33ible  StuUents"  were  from 
the  outset  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  in  order  that  the  Student  might  have  at 
his  disposal  the  Best  and  Surest  information  from  the  pen  of  the  most  Eminent 
Authority  on  each  of  the  various  subjects  treated. 

The  cordial  approval  of  the  principle  and  contents  of  former  editions  by  eminent 
Biblical  Scholars,  and  by  the  representatives  of  all  classes  of  Teachers  throughout 
the  World,  has  led  to  the  enlargement  of  each  successive  issue,  in  order  to  give  to 
the  Student  The  Best,  Most  Reliable,  and  Most  Recent  information  that  could 
be  obtained. 

In  the  present  issue,  very  considerable  improvements  and  additions  have  been 
made.  The  Articles  have  undergone  a  careful  and  thorough  revision,  and,  pursuant  to 
recent  discoveries,  new  matter  has  been  added  and  the  whole  volume  brought  up  to 
date.  The  xliUa  will  therefore  be  found  more  than  ever  Practically  Useful, 
Exhaustive  in  Treatment,  and  Complete  in  their  character.  Several  new 
Articles  have  been  added. 

The  Publication  of  the  VARIORUM  Bible,  and  of  the  Revised  Version  which 
followed  it,  called  popular  attention  to  the  sources  from  which  we  have  received  the 
Sacred  Text,  and  the  quotations  in  the  VARIORUM  Notes  of  Manuscripts,  Versions, 
Ancient  Fathers,  etc.,  have  aroused  a  spirit  of  enquiry  as  to  their  relative  importance. 
To  meet  this,  the  Rev.  Professor  Swote  has  written  for  these  AIDS  a  new  Article 
entitled, 

The  Bible :  its  History.— In  this  Article,  the  Rev.  Professor  Swete  places  before  the 
Student  a  summary  of  the  most  important  results  which  have  been  reached  by 
competent  enquirers  on  such  questions  as  the  formation  and  transmission  of  the 
original  Text,  its  Versions,  Ancient  and  Modern,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Bible  and  its  Contents :— Old  Testament,  a  valuable  summary  and  analysis 
of  each  Book  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Stanley  Leathes,  has  been  further  expanded 
by  Canon  Girdlestone. 

„  The  Apocrypha  has  been  summarised  and  analysed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  "Wright. 

The  New  Testament  Article  by  Prof.  W.  Sanday  will  be  found  to  contain 
the  best  results  of  modern  New  Testament  Scholarship,  and  his  Analyses  of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  are  simply  invaluable. 
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Important  articles  revised: — 

References   in   the    New  Testament  to  Passages   in    the    Old,  revised  and 

extended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Swete. 
Hebrew  Poetry,  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Metals  and  Precious  Stones,  by  Professor  N.  Story  Maskelyne,  F.R.S. 
Plants    and   Animals : — Criticisms  of  their  Identifications  in  the  Revised  Version, 

by  the  Rev.  Canon  Tristram,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Bible  and  the  Monuments,  or  the  Hebrews  in  their  relations  with  the  Oriental 
Monarchies,  has  been  revised  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Sayce. 

The  Glossary  of  Bible  Words,  in  the  Variorum  Edition,  has  been  revised  and  enlarged, 
and  will  be  found  very  complete.  It  refers  to  the  Authorised  and  Revised  Ver- 
sions, with  their  marginal  readings,  and  to  the  Variorum  Notes;  also  to  the 
Apocrypha.  It  also  includes  particular  names  of  Plants,  Animals,  Metals,  &c, 
which  formerly  appeared  under  their  individual  articles,  but  are  now  inserted  in 
the  Glossary  for  ready  reference. 

The  Supplementary  Contents,  or  Key  to  Subjects,  which  indexes  the  names  and 
words  not  treated  alphabetically  elsewhere,  will  be  found  of  very  great  use  to 
Teachers. 

The  Concordance  (40,000  references)  is  added,  also  an  Atlas  of  new  Maps,  with 
Index,  revised  and  brought  to  most  recent  surveys. 

ADDITIONS    TO    THE    1897    EDITION. 
A  Comprehensive  Series  of  172  Illustrations,  selected  and  described  by  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Ball,  M.A. 

References  in  the  New  Testament  to  Passages  in  the  Apocrypha  and  other 
Jewish  Writings,  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball,  M.A. 

The  Period  between  the  Testaments,  a  comprehensive  article  by  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Box,  M.A. 

A  Combined  Index  to  the  Proper  Names,  Places,  and  Subjects  of  the  Bible, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Hole,  M.A. 


A  List  of  some  of  the  Contributors  to  the  AIDS: 
Rev.  PROPESSOR  SWETE,  D.D.,  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 
Rev.  PROFESSOR  STANLEY  LEATHES.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  King's 

College,  London,  &c. 
Rev.  C.  H.  H.  WRIGHT,  D.D.,  Examiner  in  Hebrew,  Universities  of  Oxford, 

Durham,  and  London. 
Rev.  PROFESSOR   W.  SANDAY,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of 

Exegesis,  Oxford. 
Rev.  PROFESSOR  CHEYNE,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  Interpretation,  Oxford; 

Canon  of  Rochester. 
Rev.  PROFESSOR  SAYCE,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Assyriology,  Oxford. 
Rev.  CANON  TRISTRAM,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Durham. 
Rev.  S.  G.  GREEN,  D.D.,  Co-Editor  of  the  Revised  English  Bible. 
Rev.  C.  HOLE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  King's  College, 

London. 

PROFESSOR  N.  STORY  MASKELYNE,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  Hon.  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

Sir  J.  STAINER,M.A.,Mus.Doc.,Pro/essoro/"J/«s;ct»  the  University  of  Oxford. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "History  ofJeicish  Coinage,"  Ac 

Rev.  G.  H.  BOX,  M.A.,  Hebrew  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

Rev.  C.  J.   BALL,  M.A.,  Chaplain-  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn; 
Member  of  Council  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archceology.  &c  ,  drc. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
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fall*  djaeen's  Printer** 

VARIORUM  and  other  TEACHER'S  BIBLES. 

OPINIONS     OH1     THE     CLERGY. 

The  late  Abchbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Benson)  :— 
The  Archbishop  said,  at  a  Diocesan  Conference :— "  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Convocation  to  the  New  Edition  of  the  'Variorum  Reference  Bible,' 
published  by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  I  will  just  read  an  account  of  what 
it  contains.  The  whole  book  has  been  revised.  It  was  laid,  I  may  say,  before  the 
Lambeth  Conference— the  promise  of  it— and  now  it  is  finished.  The  old  edition 
forms  the  basis  of  the  new  edition ;  it  is  printed  in  larger  type ;  and  every  passage 
which  has  been  disputed  by  great  scholars  as  to  its  correct  translation  or  rendering, 
is  marked  by  a  figure  before  and  after  the  sentence  or  word,  these  figures  referring 
to  the  foot-notes,  which  give  the  alternative  renderings  or  readings,  together  with  the 
authorities  for  the  same,  abbreviated  to  save  space.  The  collection  of  these  notes 
from  69  commentators  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  73  for  the  New,  has  occupied 
many  years  close  study  and  preparation.  The  New  Edition  is  much  amplified  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  one,  and  you  may  like  to  know  that  the  opinion  of  Dr.  "Westcott 
is  that  it  is  much  the  best  edition  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared." 

The  late  Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson)  :— 
"The  names  of  the  authors  guarantee  its  excellence.  A  miniature  library  of 
illustrative  matter.  If  such  a  book  is  carefully  and  generally  used,  there  must 
be  a  great  improvement  in  Bible  knowledge  in  this  generation.  The  critical  matter 
at  the  foot  of  the  columns  is  remarkably  complete.  The  last  feature  gives  it  special 
value." 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Armagh:— 
"I  have  carefully  examined  the  'Variorum  Teacher's  Bible'  published  by  Messrs. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  The  varied  and  valuable  amount  of  information  it  contains 
is  most  remarkable.  There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  the  Bible  left  un- 
elucidated.  The  Student  of  the  Bible  will  find  the  Variorum  Edition  a  treasury  replete 
with  instruction." 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Westcott)  :— 
"Admirably  done.    I  constantly  use  it." 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick:— 
"The  Variorum  (Teacher's)  Bible,  with  its  References,  Concordance,  Various  Read- 
ings and  Renderings,  and  supplemented  by  its  Aids  to  Students,  serves  as  a  Biblical 
Encyclopaedia,  useful  by  its  compactness  and  the  value  of  its  contents,  to  Biblical 
Students  of  all  grades. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Bickersteth)  :— 
"I  am  much  gratified  with  it    .    .    .    eminently  fitted  for  teachers,  and  all  who 
desire  in  a  clear  and  compendious  form  very  full  information  respecting  the  sacred 
Scriptures. 

"A  most  valuable  work,  and  will  greatly  enrich  the  library  of  Biblical  Students." 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  :— 
"An  immense  amount   of  information,  a  great  help  to  Teachers,  and  to  Bible 
readers  generally. 

"  The  names  guarantee  the  value  of  the  information.     I  trust  it  will  be  largely 
circulated." 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (Dr.  W.  Basil  Jones)  :— 
"  I  have  delayed   .  .  .  until  I  could  find  more  time  to  look  into  the  volume ;  it 
contains  so  large  an  amount  and  variety  of  matter  in  a  very  small  space.     But  its 
contents  appear  to  me  of  the  highest  value  and  admirable  in  arrangement.    I  would 
refer  especially  to  the  various  Readings  and  Renderings  in  the  foot-notes." 
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The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol:— 
"A  very  valuable  work,  well  suited  for  those  for  whom  it  is  designed,  and  for  all 
earnest  students." 

The  Bishop  op  Liverpool:— 
"  I  admire  it  very  much,  and  think  it  a  most  valuable  edition  of   the   Holy 
Scriptures.     I  shall  be  glad  to  recommend  your  work." 

The  late  Bishop  of  "Wakefield  (Dr.  Walsham  How)  :— 
"I  have  carefully  examined  the  (Variorum)  Teacher's  Bible  published  by  Messrs. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  and  I  consider  it  a  most  valuable  work.  Believing  that  the 
Bible  is  its  own  best  interpreter,  I  am  sure  that  the  aids  to  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  text  itself,  together  with  the  assistance  given  to  students  who  desire  to 
have  an  accurate  conception  of  the  purest  form  of  that  text,  will  prove  of  inestimable 
service  to  all  Bible  readers." 

The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor:— 
"I  consider  the  Variorum  Teacher's  Bible  highly  useful  both  to  Teachers  and 
Students.     The  various  readings  in  the  foot-notes  largely  increase  its   usefulness, 
placing  before    the   professional   Student   an  amount   of    information  and  research 
which  to  many  would  otherwise  be  inaccessible." 

The  Bishop  of  Cork:— 
"The  eminent  names  of  those  who  have  contributed  Articles  to  the  Teacher's 
Aids  are  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  information,  which  will  be  found  most 
valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  understand  or  teach,  or  first  to  understand  and  then  to 
teach,  and  help  to  provide  that  skilled  and  accurate  teaching,  which  is  not  only  the 
true  antidote  to  prevalent  unbelief,  but  the  great  preventive  of  it." 

The  Bishop  of  Killaloe  (Dr.  Fitzgerald)  :— 
"I  find  it  to  be  a  most  perfect  compendium  of  information  on  almost  every 
Biblical  matter  that  could  be  comprised  within  such  a  compass,  and  it  seems 
marvellous  how  much  has  been  introduced  and  how  varied  the  topics.  It  will,  I 
am  sure,  prove  a  most  important  aid  to  Clergymen,  Sunday  School  Teachers,  and 
many  others,  and  I  hope  to  avail  myself  of  it  yet  in  that  direction." 

The  Bishop  of  Tcam:— 
"  I  admire  greatly  the  most  valuable  contents." 

The  Bishop  of  Kilmore  (Dr.  Darlet)  -.— 
"  I  have  looked  through  it  carefully    ...    a  most  valuable  edition  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.    The  Variorum  foot-notes  represent  much  critical  research,  very  carefully 
arranged ;  the  Aids  to  Bible  Students  contain  a  mass  of  interesting  information  in  a 
convenient  form ;  useful  alike  to  Teachers  and  Students." 

The  Bishop  of  Ossoey:— 

"  I  feel  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony. 

"An  invaluable  aid  both  to  Clergymen  and  Teachers,  and  a  marvel  of  cheapness. 
The  more  I  have  examined  it,  the  more  thoroughly  have  I  been  satisfied  and 
pleased." 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Barry  :— 
"For  the  study  of  the  Text  is  invaluable." 

The  Dean  of  Salisbury:— 
"  I   am   fully   sensible  of  the  great   boon  you   have  put   within  the   reach  of 
Bible  students  and   it   will  be   my  endeavour  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  this 
valuable  edition." 

The  Dean  of  Ely:— 
"  I  hope  to  make  use  of  it,  with  its  various  adjuncts  of  Notes,  Readings,"  &c„  >xo. 

The  Dean  of  Lincoln:— 
"The  work  will  be  extremely  useful." 

The  Dean  of  Rochester  (late  Master  ofBalliol  College,  Oxford)  -.— 
"A  great  achievement  of  toil  and  thought." 
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The  (late)  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (Dr.  Ciiubch)  :— 
"  A  wonderful  digest  of  learning.      The  names  of  the  various  scholars  are,  of 
course,  warrant  of  care  and  accuracy,  and  certainly  nothing  so  complete  and  com- 
prehensive, in  such  a  compass,  has  ever  before  been  attempted." 

The  Dean  of  Peterborough:— 
"Your  Bible  strikes  me  as  admirable  in  every  respect.    The  Various  Renderings 
considerably  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.    It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to 
do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  the  circulation.     I  know  of  no  one  volume  to  be 
compared  to  it  for  the  amount  of  information  it  conveys." 

The  Dean  of  Norwich  (Dr.  W.  Lefrot,  D.D.)  :— 
"There  is  no  work  of  the  kind  comparable  to  this  work.    It  is  invaluable." 

The  Vert  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  Bean  of  Llandaff,  and  (late)  Master  of  the 
Temple  :— 
"I  use  the  Variorum  Teacher's  Bible  with  pleasure  and  profit." 

The  Dean  of  Lichfield:— 
"I  am  both  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  information 
to  be  found  in  it. 

"  I  will  gladly  mention  it  with  the  approbation  which  it  so  well  deserves." 

The  Vert  Ret.  Dr.  Butler,  Master  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge:— 
"A  great  achievement." 

The  Vert  Rev.  Dean  Farrar-.— 
"  It  lies  always  on  my  desk,    I  place  a  high  value  upon  it." 

The  late  Ven,  Archdeacon  Hesset:— 
"Students  of  the  sacred  volume  will  owe  a   deep  debt  to  the  projectors  and 
producers." 

The  Ret.  Canon  Bodt:— 
"  Very  well  done." 

The  Ret.  Canon  Knox  Little  :— 
"Most  useful  and  helpful." 

The  Ret.  Dr.  Wace,  of  King's  College  :— 
"A  work  of  incalculable  usefulness." 

The  late  Ret.  Dr.  Edersheim:— 
"  It  is  certainly  the  best,  most  complete  and  useful  which  has  hitherto  appeared." 

The  Ret.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Green  -.— 
"As  a  companion  to  the  Revised  Version  it  is  invaluable." 

Dr.  Salmond,  of  Free  College   Aberdeen  .— 
"  I  trust  it  may  secure  a  very  wide  circulation.     The  former  edition  has  come  to 
be  a  familiar  book  among  our  students." 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes:— 
"  Incomparable  and  invaluable." 

Dr.  Greenwood,  Victoria  University  (Owen's  College) ,  Manchester .— 
"Its  merits  and  remarkable  features  ai-e  already  known  to  me." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.:— 

"I  have  examined  your  Bible  with  great  care.  It  js  quite  as  valuable  for 
preachers  and  hearers  as  for  Teachers  and  scholars. 

"It  is  almost  a  library  in  itself,  containing  everything  that  is  immediately  needed 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  sacred  text." 

The  Bishop  of  Ontario:— 
"  My  opinion  of  it  is  nothing  so  good  has  hitherto  appeared.     It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  its  purpose  of  assisting  Teachers,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by 
all  who  are  really  anxious  to  find  the  best  instruction  in  the  sacred  volume." 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  of  Chautauqua:— 
"  The  book  is  indeed  a  marvel,  a  library  of  learning,  a  book  of  books,  concerning 
the  '  Book  of  Books,'  and  deserves  a  wide  circulation  in  Europe  and  America." 
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POPULAR    EDITION    OF 
THE  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  COMMON   PRAYER,  1662. 

THE  ANNEXED  BOOK  IN  TYPE,  - 

wittm     appendices. 

An  exact  copy,  in  type,  of  the  Manuscript  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which 
was  annexed,  as  the  authoritative  record,  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1 662. 

In  1891,  by  special  permission  of  the  House  of  Lords  (now  the  custodians 
of  the  MS.  Book),  H.M.  Printers  produced  by  photolithography  a  facsimile 
of  this  "Annexed  Book,"  but  the  work  was  necessarily  too  costly  for  the 
majority  of  Churchmen. 

To  the  Type-Edition  are  appended  (I.)  A  List  of  Erasures  and  Corrections 
in  the  MS.  Book.  (II.)  A  Collation  of  the  MS.  Book  with  "  the  Convocation 
Copy  "  from  which  it  purports  to  be  fairly  written.  (III.)  A  Collation  with  the 
Authorised  Version  of  Quotations  therefrom  inserted  in  the  Annexed  Book. 


Royal  8vo.,  Cloth,  Bevelled   Boards,  Red   Burnished 
Edges,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORICAL  PRAYER  BOOK : 

BEING  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  WITH  THE  SOURCE  OF  EACH  COMPONENT 

PART  AND  THE  DATE  AT  WHICH  IT  WAS  INCORPORATED  IN  THE 

BOOK  STATED  IN  THE  MARGIN. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  JAMES  CORNFORD,  M.A., 

Lecturer  at  the  London  College  of  Divinity. 

SPECIALLY    PREPARED    FOR    THE     USE     OP    STUDENTS    AND     ALL 
MEMBERS    OP     THE    ESTABLISHED     CHURCH. 

NEW    CHEAP    EDITION. 

Cloth,      Red     Edges,      3/G. 


SOME      OPINIONS, 


Globe.— "The  system  adopted  is  excellent." 
Guardian. — "  The  work  has  been  done  most  carefully." 

Record. — "Welcome  to   the   student   of   the   Prayer   Book,   or   to   the   average 
Churchman." 

Leeds  Mercury. — "  The  edition  will  be  of  great  use." 

Commended  also  by  The  Times,  <&c,  &c. 


EYRE    8f    SPOTTISWOODE, 


Special  publications.  31 


FIFTEENTH     EDITION. 


TIHIIE 

Queen's  Printers' Teacher's  Prayer  Book: 

BEING  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  with  INTRODUCTIONS, 
ANALYSES,  NOTES,  and  a  COMMENTARY  UPON  THE  PSALTER. 


Right    Rev.  ALFRED    BARRY,    D.D., 

Canon  of  Windsor, 
Late  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Metropolitan  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania; 

AND  A 

GLOSSARY  by  the  ReY.  A.  L.  MAYHEW,  M.A. 


The  *'  tKeartjev'*  tyvauev  gvoh,"  now  so  well  known,  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  published  in  a  popular  form  at  popular  prices.  It  is  issued 
in  two  sizes,  24mo.  and  16mo.,  and  in  various  bindings  (see  School  Edition  and 
Prices  below). 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  work  the  most  simple  plan  has  been  adopted, 
the  Prayer  Book  and  its  explanation  being  interpaged  throughout ;  and  the 
work  of  Dr.  Babby  as  Editor  makes  it  of  such  standard  value  as  to  entitle  it 
to  rank  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  Queen's  Printers'  "  Teacher's  Bibles." 


Cloth  boards,  red  edges 

Leather,  limp,  gilt  edges 

Leather,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges,  and  gold  roll 

inside  cover 

Polished  Persian  Calf,  limp,  round  corners,  red  under  gold 

edges,  and  gold  roll  inside  cover  

Morocco,  limp,  gilt  edges  

Morocco,  boards,  gilt  edges       

Morocco,  circuit 

Morocco,  limp,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges,  and  gold 

roll  inside  cover 7    6      . .      12    0 


24mo. 

16mo. 

EDITION. 

EDITION. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

3    6 

6     0 

4    6 

7    6 

5    6 

8    4 

5    8 

9    0 

6    6 

9    0 

7    0 

9    6 

8    0 

..       12    0 

SCHOOL  EDITION  (without  Commentary  on  Psalter  and  Glossary),  price  2/6. 
GREAT  NEW  STREET,   LONDON,  E.C. 


32  gipecictl   ^publications 


A.    SELECT 

GLOSSARY 
of  Bible  Moros 

-A.  IT  ID 

OTor&$  anb  pbrasea  in  tbe  prater  Book, 

With  References  to  the  Text  and  Illustrative  Passages  from  English 

Classical  Authors,  containing  obsolete  expressions,  especially 

in  Psalms,  as  well  as  Theological,  Ecclesiastical, 

and  Liturgical  Terms,  with  Explanations 

and  Etymologies, 

By    Rev,    A,    L.    MAYHEW,    M,A,, 

Chaplain  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 


PRICE  S. 

Cloth,  gilt  edses 2/- 

Paste  Grain  Roan,  gilt  edges 3/- 

Morocco,  limp,  gilt  edges 7/6 


LARGE  TYPE.     For  the  Aged  and  Infirm. 

THE  PSALTER  with  COMMENTARY, 

BY 

The    Right    Rev.    ALFRED    BARRY,    TD.T). 

Size,  8|  x  7  x  1  inches. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Psalter  is  included,  the  main  purpose  of  which 
— as  prefatory  to  the  special  annotations  on  each  Psalm — is  to  examine  the 
general  character,  style,  and  structure  of  the  Psalter,  especially  in  relation  to 
its  use  in  the  service  of  the  Church  in  all  ages. 

Prices     and     BincliTO^s. 

Cloth  boards,  red  edges,  burnished 3/6 

Leather,  round  comers,  red  under  gold  edges 7/6 

Turkey  Morocco,  limp,  ditto,  ditto,  gold  roll  inside  cover        -        -       -   12/6 

.   EYRE  8f  SPOTTISWOODE. 
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